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TO 


MY MOTHER AND FATHER 


O whcEv shell wc, all 9pcntp 
Rovif in CO some far strand, 

And find, to our content, 

TKt original land 

From wUch our boat once went^ 

Though not the one we planned. 


W* R. Rodgers 
Lifers Ciruunmavigacors 


FOREWORD 


It ^ his rnniirkabk^ in this present age^ that one can still 
write u travel Ixiok which do« not merely add to the heap of 
previous books already written about a psuticiiiax country or 
tribe or journey. The fact ia that no other general account of 
Socotra or its people has ever been published: there csisi a 
number of scientific monc^ruphs and papets about specialiil 
aspects of the island; one or two ninetcciith*century accounts 
which form parts of larger volumo about Arabia in general; 
and brief mentions m bistorieai works dadng back to the days 
of the Roman Republic; otherwise^ nothing* For this reason [ 
felt an obUgatioit to indiide a certain amount of purely factual 
informationj particuhirly in historical and unth topological 
matters^ that was ncAv or dse not generally known or readiiy 
available: but ilfii book is not a work of reference—it remains 
a mainly pcrEonal narrauve of places seen, people cncountcrcdT^ 
sensations fdt and thoughts diought on this curious, hide- 
visited and medieval island in the Arabian Sea, 

‘fhe expedition which roultcd in thli book owes many debts 
of gratitude which cannot all be properly acknowledged here ^ 
I wouldi however, like to tliank, briefly but especially^ those 
officers of the Royal Air Force and the Govcmmtnt of Aden 
who did 50 mudt to make possible our unusual months ^<in the 
island I would also like to thank the Oxford Univerxity 
Exploration Club, under whose auspices the expedition was 
organised, for every possible assistance,, and the Fiiiicipa! and 
Pe)low-s of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, who most generously 
granted me a sabbatical year in which to fulfit my Socotran 
com mi cements* 

To the members of the expedition go my thanks for freely 
giving tlicir diaries, notcs» photographs and advice during die 
w-riring of dm book, and for their eomponiomhip and in valuable 
co-operatitm during the period of the e-xpedidon; to my father^ 
Leslie W. Batting^ my sincere thanks for his unsdntUtg help and 
advice at all stages of die back's production. 

I would also like lo thank Colonel L £, SncU, 0.£.E.p 

vu 
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for pcnnissicm lo mcludc bis accouni of uitcb-tiiali on 
Socotra; Mr. Harold Ingrams, C.M.G., O.B.E,, and the 
Letch worth Publishing Agency Ltd., for permbston. to quote 
from the article 'Socotra—the Isle of the Blejt'm the Pert t(f 
AdrnAniml 1955/6; Mn. Yeats and Messn. .Macmillan and Co. 
for kind permission to quote on page 134 from The Old Men 
Admiring Themselves in the Wateri in CoUtcUd Paews ttj W. B. 
fotri; aud hlT. W. R. Rodgers and Messrs. Seeker and War¬ 
burg for kind permission to quote from '‘Life’s Cinrumimwi- 
^tor’s” iaAa-akei mdOthtr Pwmj by W. R. Rodgers. The two 
lino quoted on page 165 are from Mr. C. Day Lewis’s trans¬ 
lation of the Aerteid 0/ VirgU^ published by the Hogarth Press; 

lines quoted on page 3a arc from the poem Tor to Admire'' 
in Barrfuk-Ritom B&Hods by Rudyard Kipling, publisJied by 
Mamilhm and 1 am gratefu] to the Royal Geograjihical 
Society for permission to l^c the maps in this book on their 
own; and to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co. 
for permission to make use of their 6!cs on the wreck of the Adtn. 

Fmahy, I wish to thank the Socotiaus themselves, who were 
our unpredictable but alwayi stunuladtig neighbours for two 
remarkable months, i have done my best to present them at 
fairly and as tnithfuUy ^ I can; t have sometimes been critical 
but not, I hope, ofFensiye; I only know that if they were to 
write abotit the eccentric visitors who appeared suddenly in 
their midst during the summer monsoon of 195G, they would 
be equally tom between sympaiiiy and incredulity in their 
attempt at a fair description, 1 hope onr day 1 may be allowed 
to visit them again—^and one cannot say more than that. 
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INTRODUCTION 


AT THE PLACE OF THE CAVES 

I MAY as wdl b^n at Shimoni. 

Sbiutom is a smali fistimg viUagc* about fiftj' milca south of 
Momba$a» on the shore of the Indian Occan^ Although it Is 
the largest place between Mombasa and Tanga, tlitre ate 
only three EumpeanE and a few ^cote African fiaher 
living there* 

I stayed a few weeks at Shimoni; near the Cobnd'i house, 
in a tiny bungalow right on the seashore. Ernest Hemingway 
had stayed there a few weeks prc\'ic}UAly, recovering from 
concussion incurred m an air accident; the Cobners small 
book-case was full of his novels w'ith Ms signature on the 
fiy-leavcsn From my window I could look out over the narrow^ 
straits to the low little island of Wrudn* covered with date 
palms, and with a white beach where the hihirtg people 
hauled up thdr canoes. When the tide came in I could lean 
out of the windotv and spit on the sea and if X by awa^ke at 
night I could hear the wixrt& creeping on to the shore, i would 
listen for a long dme to the sound the sea made, die whispering 
and the rattle of pebbles, and in the maming 1 need take only a 
few steps from the door to be to the water. I liked th^ 
morning swims, because then the day wai still cool and lay ail 
before me to go sailing, or hsh or swim or take the truck down 
the coast over the coral roads between the coconut pbntations. 
And the sea was always warm and dear so that you could 
spend hours in it and go down and chase siuTariscd Eltle fishes 
and look at the colours of the coral. 

After breakfast the G^lond might take us out in the motor 
yachtp Hie Colonel ran a small fishenes businesa. Neither he 
nor the African fishermen took the business very scrioiisly, but 
it gave them aft something to do and a bit of money* The other 
Europeans living at SliimonI were a very old reared white 
hunter, who li%'ed atone like a hermit in a star-ihaped white 
house on a headland overlooking the sca^ and a tea-planter^ who 
had comt down to the coast for Ms hi^th and spent all the 

*3 
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hours of daylight far o\xt at sea hihing from a catamajtin fitted 
with an outboard motor. I only saw each of them oucc. I saw 
the white hunierp who was very wrinkled and had a long w-hitc 
beard* stooping over the open bonnet of the Coloners truck. 
He stared at tie engine for a long time and then looked up at 
the Colonel and raid, it remarkable* how clever men are* 

making tilings like this?'" I remember his face had the e^epret- 
iton of wonder of a child who has leamt for die first dme that 
tadpoles turn into frogs. A few da^i later 1 met the retired tea- 
planter. He wore nothing hut a piece of coloured cloth round hia 
waist and was burnt brown tike an Indian. He lectucd 
supremely happy. 

We often spent the whole day in our boat, cruising along 
green shores overhung Avith creepers and thick shrubs and 
maugrovci, and anchoring off tiny islands which were no marc 
than lumps of mushroom-shaped coral rock and spits of sand 
that were covered at high tide. We would swim out a few' yards 
in the clear warm water until we renchrai a sudden sca-cliiT 
where the oce^m reached deep down and cvery'diing was lost 
in blueness. On tiic sides of these clifls were oarala and waving 
sea-planis of eolenus we do not know thii side of the watcTi 
and many fish of many sorts am! many colours swam over and 
into the abyss. There w-ere solitary fiah and grtgadoiis fuh^ of 
scarlet and gold and black ami yellow^ spotted and itiipcd or 
all of otic cobuTt or a shoal ail of one colonri a tw isti ng blur of 
red or blown, like mioke frorri a firework caught in ^ un-^ 
cemin wind. There were ftih shaped like pancakes and 
publicans and isosceles triangles, swiirtiiiiDg in wide arcs and 
parabolas and circles, coming in and out of vision, their paths 
crossing and rccrossing and merging and disappearing in a 
complex motif, til! one's vision became a delirium and there 
seemed no other world but this silent world of shrieking colour^ 
this antic and ritual dance. And when one came to the surface 
again, there wai the spit of white sand, and the iitde boat 
bobbing at anchor* and Jaiucd the heat-boy sitting at the 
stem, and the deep blue sky and the deep blue wa. 

This was the period betwetn the monsooju, and sometiines 
dhows would call at Shinioni on tljclr way to Kilindini, cruising 
northwards from Pemba and Zanzibar, lo take on spkes and 
grain and lay up before the south-^jisier. The vdnd would come 
and take them up to Mogadishu aud Aden, and veering east- 
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wards perhaps to MuluUla, Muscat and Bombay. The dhom 
would come in loiA-ards dusk. You would hear the conch horn 
first and then see the dhow^ low in the water and its sail slack, 
creeping down the stnut between the far island and the near 
reef, and every so ofttm someone would blew on the conch, 
p^udng a deep blaring son of noise. 1 think dliows Irom a 
distance, under sail, arc the most beautiful things on die sea, 
but close at hand you discover that they arc dirty and smelly 
look unscaworthy. Then some of die crew would rowr the 
Naqhoda ashore with heart^haped paddles in a boat that 
mighi have been sinking, it was jo low in the water, and then 
it seemed that time had stopped and it was Alxlul Malik that 
had stepped ashore or da Cunha or.Mbuquenjue, The Naqhoda 
would be fed, water put aboard and the pooplamp lit, and 
in. the morning the party w'oidd row back to their vessel, the 
crew would haul on the pulley rop» and raise the sail, and 
soon the dirty little ship would glide from its anchorage and 
like a swan through the momiiig-grccn sea. 

It was on this Indian Ocean coast that 1 first saw Arabs and 
Arab dhoivs, and Arab houses with big carved wooden doon 
and Arab coffee vendors with little cups on chains, and first 
heard of the ways of the monsoon winds, which did not pcnctralc 
the interior of Africa. The people of Stiltnoni were Afncati but 
with some Arab intcmuxture. They were Muslima but seemed 
no different from other Africaru except that they were more 
modest. The menfolk fished mostly in the early moming, and 
during the rest of the day they sat around in groups mending 
their tackle and making lobster poa out of palm fronds, and 
arguing and sleeping. The women were retiring, and dressed 
uitially in the Muslim way, in black. Some of them were vuJed, 
though llicy were not tiiict about this. One oftnoi saw them 
oollectiiig shell-fish at low tide among the rocks nnH pewb, 
and every day they would take food to the entrance of a deep 
subteminean cave and place it in a metal bowl for a certain 
snake to cat. The snake was said to be Luge and to share the 
cave with two lizarddike dragons, and it had to be placated with 
food offcTOgs because it had supernatural powers. But it had 
been off its food for over a week wlien 1 arrived and I saw 
nothing tn the caves except bats, whose droppings covered the 
Goor ankle derp, 

Shimoni is a Swahili word for “in the caves*' tar "at the place 
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of the cave®*' and the caves tlieie are large and ataid farther 
than I ever explored. 

We found an old mechanlcat gramophone in the Coloners 
house and a record of Mad Dq^s and Engluhntan. We also had a 
record of a Bach Organ Prelude and Fugue in A minor (played 
on the piano) which I had bought in Nairobi what the train 
stopped there for a few hours on the way down from Uganda. 
We used to pby iheie records most evenings, sitting on the 
veranda of the big old house, I suppose we had a whisky or tw-o 
in front of us, and all around it seemed the Vb-orld was burning 
and the glow of this almighty conflagration was reflected in 
the heavens; and then when the fire died out a large yellow star 
came and hung low over Wami, 1 still have the Bach record 
and w henever 1 play it I remember very vividly Shimoni and 
aU these things I have spoken about; the dhows gliding in at 
evening, and the canoes beached on the sand, and the 
Southern Cross, and the big hsh and strange vegetables lor 
dinner, and the old white house of wood and coral which once 
belonged bo the Cast India Company, very many yeais ago; 
and the w'omea collecting shell-fish at low tide on the ro^, 
and the magnolia blossoms and the sharp, upturned roots of 
mangrove Ircea that hurt your feet, and the Cobnel telling us 
how he went around on cameb in the Northern Province; the 
people in the village singing, and at night the crickeia, and all 
(he other insects, singing, and the dusk sky singing, and myselT, 
inwardly, sutging. 

I rtmember espcdally standing on the shore looking over the 
sea to whete the clouds rose and fell tike great mountains, and 
resolving to myscir that I would come back. 1 made this 
resoludoR for many varied and complex reasons, but principally, 
1 think, because .Africa had become a necessity for me, in the 
way that home for most people is an cmodonal, as well as a 
physical necessity 

I found in Africa an excitement ndthcr vicarious nor 
svnlhetic, which scemmed partly from the sheer novelty of my 
environment, and partly from that more than lUe-sixe force 
which seemed to work through people, places and events in 
Africa. When 1 first arrived I was told: “Don’t be surprised 
by the way people behave here. Actually they're all mad. You 
may not betieve me at flrst, but afler a time you'll see that 
I'm right. And before you leave you’ll be mad, too.“ 
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CcTtaln imaged coiTte to mind: returning from a bombing 
run over the Aberdaro, flying at fifty feel in a Lincoln bomber 
up and dawn tbc ridgea of the Kikuyu reserve, watching the 
tops of trees appear above the level of the wing tips, the 
cMdiens running in circles, the women flattcnijig themselves 
to the ground, the pilot unperturbed that two bombs had 
jammed in the bomb rack and the undercarriage wouldn’t 
come down \ the women in the lines wailing with a sdf-indaeed, 
ritualistic grief at the death of a child from fever or an aakari 
who hung himself in the company oftice one breakfast time; a 
truck load of dead terrorists brought in from the forcit and one 
of them raising himself slowly on one elbow and rubbing bis 
eyes; Bvetma the bcatdcd Australian sergeant-major, 

filling his two Colt .45's at pbying-canls pmned on the 
wall. There w'as violence by Europeans and Afticans, to each 
otlicr, to themselves. I was in Africa at the wrong time, when 
the ^u Mau had split Kenya in half and worried all East 
Africa But it seemed to me then only to emphasise the extremes, 
ihccooflioti and disscnsioiis, the unbalance tliat was, I thought, 
indigenous to the country. And at that time it excited me, 
whatever the reasons. 

I remember otiicr things, small things, with greater affection. 
The young AchoU reading the Psalms in Latin to me, not 
understanding much but engrossed with the sounds of the 
words; the African who walked down a road with me and 
asked, "If my children go to England for a year, will they turn 
white like you?"; the hippopotami that rose from the lake at 
nightfall and paced across the golf-course and down Main 
Street, past the post office, till they came at length to the 
garden of my Company Coiumafider—he w'ould find them, 
* when he opened his kitchen door, eating the chrysanthemums; 
marching alongside a squad of recruits in the mw' early 
morning in time 10 the hypnotic chant of their tribal songs, tht 
thorn trees looming out of the mist, dripping with moisture; 
Shimoni. ... 

I could go on and on. The point is that when the time came 
for me to leave 1 had already determined to come back at the 
first opportunity. The irony is that I have never returned and 
no doubt if I did so 1 would be totally disiUusbncd. Nevertheless, 
my resolve to return at that time provided the initial impctui 
to the events that are described in this book. 









CHAPTER ONE 


PREPARATIONS 

Some ciontha after my stay at Shimotii, at the end of my 
Army serviccj, 1 rciunicd to Ettglaiid, I was Just in rime to 
begin Uw new Michaelmas terra at Oxford. My imracdratc 
reaction to this rather strange world in which I su^etily found 
myself was to want even more to go l)aci to Africa, Accordingly 
I joined the Exploration Club, which icemed to offer the best 
opportunirica for such a journey. 

The Exploration Club was founded in the i^^to's with the 
object of assisting undergraduates to go on scientific or adveii* 
lurous eatpedirions to various distant pails of tlic world during 
liie long summer vacations. The club had no funds and little 
equipment: it offered advice, guidance, contacts and prestige 
to those otpedirions it approved. 1 went al^g to a club 
meeting and announced, that t intended going to Africa. My 
proposal Was greeted with tneouraging enthusiasm, 1 w'as 
requested to decide where precisely I intended to go in Africa, 
how i hoped to get dicrc, where I thought the mouey would 
come from and what I would do once i got ilicre. Having de¬ 
cided all lh(Sc things, I should lay my plans before the senlor 
coaimittce in a year's time. 

Africa >3 a very large place. It b alio a long way away. I had 
no money and no hope of getting any. Also 1 was as ii.te]cS 3 m 
a dodo. At school I had picked up the rudiments of Larin and 
medieval French history. In the Army i had acquired a 
afnaitrring of Swshili and an imperfect knowledge of company 
imprest accounts and obsolete w'eapoiu. 1 had little acquain¬ 
tance with any of the'‘ologica" which seemed its essential a part 
of the modem explorer’s equIpmcBi as pith helmets and spine 
protectors were In the post. 1 pored over maps m my draughty, 
low, oak-beamed rooms, discovered a hundred riveis leading 
to a hundred unknown tribea, embraced the whole vmrld with 
tny conjectures and came to no dcfrralc dccUtons. Autumn came, 
ilicn winter. The aun became cool and pale, raw wet mists 
crept out of the his, tlie geraniums were put away in the college 
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pot tins shed and 1 crouclicd erver my madequate gai-fire. 
Africa teemed ev'ett more remote and desirable, 

The term ended and v?e aJJ went home- An examination 
loomed liie a Sar^ge and ugly gaaometer on a bare horizon and I 
struggled with my books* trying to follow Al&cd^i campaigna in 
Wessex and Aeneas* wanderings in the Mediterranean^ lost in 
the m^'stcrics of Greek drama and the complexities of Anglo- 
Saxon grammar. On the last day of the vacation I turned to a 
map of Africa by way of a change. I drew a drclc round every 
island off the African coast and looked up in the cncydopaedia 
each iriand 1 had marked. 1 have no idea why I did tlda^, but it 
was very fortunate, looking back, that 1 did so. Snow had fallen* 

I remember* and the world wai cold, black and ebeerless, 
Africa b ringed ivlth many bknda. 1 began in the north-west* 
worked south* rounded the Oipe of Good Hope and worked 
north. Madeira md ihc Caiiar>' lilands, the Cape Verde 
Islands, SSo Thom^, Ascetisioni, St, Helena, Tristan da Cunha, 
Madagascar, Rdunloti, Mauritius, the Comoro Islands* the 
Seychelles, Zanzibar— 1 looked them all up in the encycto- 
pacdla. They all soimded immensely pleasant, but there seemed 
no obvious reason* no excuse* Ibr an expedition x-isitmg them 
w^ith even a vaguely scientific intent: they had been adequately 
explored and many brge books bad been written about them. 
There was only one island left: an island with a camplctely 
unfamiliar namet a red dot off the coast of Somalia labelled 
Socotra (Brit.). I turned to it in the encyclopaodia and oouldn^t 
find it. 1 went away and bad tea. It is very strange, I thought, 
that 1 have never heard of this place and tltat it is not mentioned 
In the encyclopaedia- 1 returned and found it spell witii a K- 
Sokotra, I rcad^ w^ an island m the Indian Ocean* part of 
the Aden Protectorate* h w'a* 500 miles fmm Aden and 130 
mUa from the African coast at Cape Guardafui* lituatisd along 
the main shipping mute to India. It was yz miles long and 
sst milca wide and had an area of between i?,ooo and 3*000 
square wil^. It was a rugged country * with an overall Limestone 
plateau avcragltig 1*500 feet in height* through which projected 
a centra] mountain range, the Baggier Massif, rcadung nearly 
5,000 feet* These mountains constituted one of the oldest land 
surfaces in the world and had been an ark of refuge for many 
strange and primitive forms of plants aud lower imirruti life* 
found nowhere else* FranMncciisc,^ myrrh, dragon^t blood* 
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circumbcr and pomegranate trees grew there. 10,000 people 
Lived on this island and they were of two sorts; on the coast 
were a mixed lot of Arabs and Africans; in tile mountains 
lived ihc true Sokotri, who were aboriginal! Uobted on the 
island *'&am time immcTnDnal"i living in cav«^ talking a 
unique language that nobody knew, subsisting on datcn and 
millu Not Tiiudi more seemed to be known about the island^ 
no Europcam lived iherc, and the last sclcndfrc expedition had 
left in 189^^ As I read thb brief account I became interested 
and then excited* Nobody had been there since 1899* That in 
itself was sufficient justification for my going* And there 
appeared to be many mysteries still unsolved. Where did the 
Sokotri come from? ’Wbnt waA this language nobixly knew? 
How did they live? How many unique and primiti\^c plains 
and animab were there left to dLscover? I decided immediatr-ly 
that Socotni was the place I had been looking for* 

In the next few weeks I tried to gather more mformation 
about the island. There seemed to be hardly any books written 
about it J learnt that the scientific expedition had mken 
place in rS8o, when Professor Balfour went there and spent six 
weeks looking for plants. Afterwards he wrote; 

"VVhat has been done by this expedition h but a frogmen! 
of whai there is to be accomplished* * . 1 It happetis that oti this 
island within but three weeks* journey frum England^ there 
dwells a people whose origin is lost iti myth^ and of whose 
speech the true relations are undetcrmincdj who, according to 
received reports. basing obtained some degree of civiliiadon 
and embraced Chrifidanity have gone back from ilieir advanced 
posidon to the lower state in whicli we now fmd them and ilius 
present to US a feature of great interest ut the history of man¬ 
kind* * * * There is now on Socotra alone a wealth of material 
for exploration and investigation which would amply reward 
the w'ork of another expedition.^ 

I began to make tentative plans* I began to draw up a icien- 
dfic programme. Most travellers to distant place* cannot afford 
to pay their ovm way* They must thus propose to carry out 
Bcientiftc research in rhe country in which they in'^d to travel 
and hope that interested scientific bodies will contribute towards 
iheir expenses in return for the scientific data and specimens they 
aim to collect. They' arc like the tramps who wander the 
(Douniryvidc and offer to dig gardens or chop wocneI in return for 
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a. loaf orbresid and a ctjp of lra< The aitangcttiRit is of my tual 
advanCiige and not at ail uncUucaL 

I \wa 9 told that Socotra was of gnsii nrdiiDologicaJ impoT' 
tance. It had never been properly surveyed and tvas believ^ to 
have been an important entrepot for trade between the Far 
East and the Ntediterrancan during the years of the Roman 
Empire. Large stone ruins had been found there that might 
indicate a vanished culture and a superseded Christianity 
among the island's past inhabitants. 1 was put In touch with 
Peter ShitiTiie, who had recently returned from the Sudan, 
where he had been EKrcctor of Antiquities for a number of years, 
Peter was married with two young chUdren, and Ite had the 
invaluable qualiftcation of being able to speaL Arabic. He 
became intercsied iti Um project and I invited him to join the 
expedition. 

The British Mmctim, It turned out^ would wdeome a further 
collection of plants and animals, particularly as the expedition 
would be the first to visit the island tluring the Arabian summer. 
And it vras just possible, they said, that we might find the fossil 
remains of a giant tortoise in the limestone caves, 1 was 
approached by Michael Gwynne, who was doing research work 
for a Ph.D. at Oxford after graduating in biology at Edinburgh 
Umversity. He w'as ag, had been at school in America and 
travelled in Mexico and Canada. He w'as obviously a fitst-dasj 
scientLit with plenty of experience of field work, and I invited 
bim, too, to join the expedition. The Profeaor of Botany knew 
nothing about Socotran QaweTs, but he suggested we took 
hlood'gruup samples from the Socairans, as tlttse might aflbrd 
some clues to the mystery of their raciai origins. 1 learnt that 
little was known uhoiil mciUcal conditions on Socotra except 
that disrates were as rampant there as in any other undeveloped 
country in the East. Somebody in the party with medical 
knowledge seemed essoiiial, for there was jittle chance of 
obtaining outside help once we were on the island, and to run 
the risk of possible serious infection or accident was more fool¬ 
hardy than brave. 1 asked NcU Orr and Richard Lister to come 
along MOth us, to combine the work of blood-grouptBg with 
care of the health of the party and of the Socotra ns themselves, 
'rhey were both *5 and had been at Cambridge together. 
They were now at St. Thomas’s Hospital m London, on the 
point of taking ilieir final examination before qualifying as 


doctot^. Joha Wcailry , a friend and contemporary of mine at 
Ocfordp the only oiier undergraduate in die party beside 
myself, jotntd us as quancrmasccf* A solidly built man, a lover 
of large and scorching currict, good muiiCf Rugby football and 
ibc open air, be aermed ideally suited vo tlm Job, and was never 
happier than when making packing ca 5 i:s out of champagne 
crates or pushing tmUeya laden with stores along cobbled streets, 
dressed in a bottle-green cardigan that rcaiched almost to hh 
knees. 

The programme was dedded, the personnel seJected^ and 
the expedition began to gather tnomentum* From the Adminilty 
I aoc^ulrrd one of the rare maps of Socotra, made in 1835 
marked with vague hut beautifully engraved hiUs, and vrith 
little trcajmrc-map instructiops; ‘*No vs-atcr to be obtained in 
this part of the island than that collected from the hollows of 
the rocks,*^ Ruins supposed to have been a pagan temple/" 
*'S^i water swatnp’V I began to work out routcf and time* 
fablesp The otaminations were over and the summer had come* 
The Cherwdl Sowed green and punt-infested into lais- Tile hard 
yellow and grey spirefl incLsed deep blue skie^^ Alrica was a long 
way away. 

We w'crc faced with many problems, the grcatai being the 
que^stion of transport. How could we get to Socottu? The great 
mag was the south-west monsoon which, iinlrashing itself from 
tile southern Indian Ocean, hurled itself northw'urcit, veered 
cast and fell upon Socotra like a bull on a tea'CUp- During the 
period of our expedition, between August and Ocioberp the 
island was effectively sealed from the rest of the u^orld by gale- 
force winds and raging seas. During the rest of the year die only 
ships calling at tlm iitand were native dhows. There was no 
ordinaTy sea or air service to the island. There seemed no wny 
of getting there till 1 kamt that ihere was a rough natural- 
surface airstrip on which aircraft occaaionaUy landed. 

1 knew that in the past the Rcn^il Air Forte had often Eruitf- 
ported govcrtimcnt ofKcers, troopSi supplies and sotnetimea 
private individuals—travellers juid scientists like ourselves 
to parts of the Aden Protectorate that w ere eittrtniciy diffieuU 
of access by tmy other way* i [ scented to me that they might 
be wilLmg to help transport our ow-n expedition to Socotra. I 
tlicreforc wrote tq the man I thought most likely to help u^ 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Basil Embry. He was a man of an 
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aiivcniurom dispositioii {hb escapei from Gemiiin hands dutiii]; 
World War II are wdl known) and he was a Patron of the 
British Schoolboys Exploration Society, Some days later a 
reply came From the Hcadquarten of Allied Air Forces Central 
Europe; ‘'Obviously^" Sir Basil wrotC} **thc only way for your 
expedition to reach Socotra during the south''W«t monsoon is 
for the members to be Sown in, and 1 support the idea that the 
Royal Air Force should come to your help , ,^Vhtn we read 
this the world became suddenly radiant. Sir Basil would make 
a few enquiries to see what could be done to help us. He would 
write again in three or four weeks’ time. 

We waited anxiously for a reply, for everything depended 
00 iL After four weeks Sir Basil wrote as he had promised. He 
enclDSed a letter from Air Marshal Sir Claude Pdly, com* 
manding the Middle East Air Force, who had been in touch 
with the Air Officer Commanding, Aden, It appeared tliat 
periodic routine training flights were made to Socotra, Provided 
the expedition was kept small and simple, there was no objection 
to flying men and baggage to Socotra in a transport aircraft 
making one of these routine flights between Aden and Socotra- 
I shall always be grateful to these officers wbo agreed to help 
us in this way. The expedition owes debts of grantude to many 
people for many reasons, but 1 shall always diink that the 
biggest debt of ^ U to the Royal Air Force, for without them 
we should never have got to within 500 mils of Socotra, 

This seemmgly imuperable problem having been solved, I 
completed the expedition’s plans. They tvere subrniited to the 
senior committee of the Exploration Club and in due course 
they were approved. This meant that we could now be con¬ 
sidered an offidal project of the University of Oxford and had 
the full authority and prestige of that institution behind vis. 
Wc had some paper printed with the heading “Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Expedition to Socotra, 1956’', and with this wc proceeded 
to bombard many hnns, learned bodies, government depart¬ 
ments, grant-giving trusts and private indwiduals at home and 
abroad. The whole projeci began to snowball rapidly. The 
interest the expedition roused in the scientific world caused me 
to extend the scientific programme: almost weekly I was 
forced to increase my original estimaic of expenditure: I became 
so occupied wfith the minute details of organisation that 1 had 
little time for anything else. One afternoon I went to London 
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attd met three men wh6 KmI within recent ycsiti paid vmi;i to 
Socotra: Gcotge Popov of the Desert Locxist Survey, Doji 
fieydoun of the Iraq FetroJeum Company and Colonel (then 
Major) Ian Snell, at that time ^^ssisrant AdvUcr to the Mahra 
Sultanaxc* of which Socotra waa part. I fired every possible 
question at them. 1 Jeamt that food woidd be extremely scarce 
during the period of our visit so that we would have to take 
all our food supplies with m. 1 learnt that there were no ba^taart 
and no sliops of any kind so that we would have to take every 
item of equipment with us^ ai we couldn’t hap back to Aden 
if we had forgotten anything. 1 learnt that the only form of 
traiifpcprt was camels and that they were expendve^ I learnt 
that the people were peaceful but avariduus. 

The second winter came. We compiled long and formidable 
Ibcs of equipment, right down to dn-tacks and dowing pins, 
scrubbing brushes and meat safes. We bought a refrigerator 
in which we could preserve bedouin blood samples; wt bought 
tenia, a corkscrew^, mcraquito nets, Primus lampa and a pair of 
liair cUppettK Wc went into an ironmonger's and asked for 
ten dozen padlociu. **Tcn dozen, sir?’’ the ironmonger asked, 
as though he only sold them by the gross, "Yes, dr, what sort 
would you like 7 ^' We vidted the War Office and they supplied 
U9 in record time witli compasies^ binoculars and a Very 
pistol. We asked if they could ipcttc us a .sa rifle. VVfaafs 
that, an elephant gun?” No, we told the War Office^ it %vaa 
used by the Army on tnimature rifle ranges* ”NOi” they said, 
don^t think weVe got any of (hest-** Many firms provided 
atores free of charge. From Boots we received nine CMcs of drugs 
and surgical equipment, spL'cialiy selected, packed and labelled 
with great care. I visited a shoe factory in Essex, the small back 
rooms of museunw and government dcpartmcriis, the Royal 
GeographicaJ Society and the B,B.C. The latter waxed en- 
thusiastiCi said the expedition tvas smother Koit-Tiki, loaned a 
tape-recorder and twelve houis" worth of recording tape and 
despatched me into Regeui^s Park to record the g^cner, an 
American touristp on old-age pensioner and a colonial student 
who knew littk English. As the weeks passed and our sailing 
date of Friday, July tj, approached, the college entrance 
became cluitered up with boxes and cardbooid canmu con¬ 
taining free doiuitioiii of Forage, tea, dried milk, toilet paper, 
soap, flour and every mher coiKtivable item of food and 
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cquipmeiit. SonictiiTm wc miidc cntbsirra^^g mutakcs in our 
obscquiom Tirquoy far comixirranl charity, Wc got a letter 
from a hiscuit mrnmfacturiKg Grm: the Idler headed 
^*Sijpcmieats^ mixed squares, terrier, puppy and dog cakes’* 
and informed us that the firm to which we had directed our 
request for supplies had gone out of biuine^ tv¥^o years ago and 
that Its successor made only dog biscuits. If* however, we would 
find any uic for dog biscuits. . *. We repUed graciouilyj saying 
that though in the end we might have to eat like dogs we wrould^ 
uaturaliyi like to do the hest for oiicselvcs in the meantime^ 
Gradually we began to acquire fontk. Many learucd bodied 
supported us generously—the Royal Geographical Sodciy, the 
University of Oxford, the Briti.di Academy^ the Medical 
Research Coundl^ Harvard UniveHity, and oihci3 too 
numeroua to mention^ On one occasion hfikr happened to 
leaiti that all jipplicadous for granis from a cenain sdtntifit; 
body should be in by 5,0 p.m. on a certain day. To his horror 
he realized that ibis was the day and ii 5.30- He went along 
to the premises of the scientific body. He tried to gain entry to 
the building and the janitor pushed liim out at the end of a 
broom. Sc Mike waited till the Janitor {eft and then took out the 
screwdriver he happened id iuive in his pocket. He forced the 
lock and entered die building. He heard typing upstalim and 
found the secretary of the acientifie body Still Us ere. He presented 
liifl appUcation for a grant to the secretary, who typed it out 
and placed it on top of all tlic oilier applicatiozis, A few days 
later hr leami tiiat the expedition had been avvarded 150. 

ITic sailing date approached rapidly. Jolin and i moved 
into a disused stable and cstablislird the expedition hcad^ 
quarters there, Wt set up our office and living quar*ct^ in the 
hayloft and piled our accumulaiing stores m the stable itself. 
It seemed that the idephone would uever stop ringing, the 
postman or the railwayman delivering, and oundvts E^ntiadly 
hammerings pain ting ted numbers over everything, 

and at odd hours of the day and nighty eating and aleeping* 
By Sunday, July 8j we were almcm ready. By dint of working 
right through the night Jolui^ Ndl and mysdf packed, locked, 
bhelfcd and listed o'cry package preparatory^ to driving ihf^ri 
down to the docks. There were one hundred and fifty packages 
of difrcreni shapes and rioes, weigluijg altogether nearly three 
tom. Some of tfic scientific equipment wm already in Adctii 
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having failed to reach Socotra before Ihe broke and 

ended the dhow traffic. We loaded our hired iorry and drm^ 
round ih* streets of Oxford. It was a beautiful evening, warm 
and prnstve, for the summer had started well, though later it 
was turn to rain and miaeiy. We drove out to our American 
fnends, **Come and look at die we cried. They came out 

and appraised die cargo wt had on boarrL Then we went in and 
had tea in the alcove of die garden. There wna-e trailing roses on 
the trellis^ and the scent of flowers, and over the fence came the 
voices of children, and at the back of the field at the end of the 
garden an evening mist was coming up. After nearly eighteen 
months of plamung and preparadon the expedition icemcd 
almost a reaiilyp 

The nc^t day John drove the lorry down to the London Docks. 
As w^c were descending a narrow hilh a tanker moving in the 
opposite direction pulled over lo our side of die road, with all its 
headlights blaring^ lo an attempt to overtake a Jong line of Army 
vehicles that were moving up the MIL The car in front of u$ 
bad to puli on its brakes to avoid a collision with the tanker. 
John t^uickly applied the bfukes of our own lorry. But our 
payload was too heavy: 1 heard John say, "IVc got all the 
bt^cs on l” and then we both sat and watched our Iorr>' sink 
down and down on to the car in frotiL We smashed into its 
back, biffing it many yards on amidst a tinkling of glass. Then 
somc^thing hit us from behind. As we gave evidence to die police 
they pointed out various holes in the fence that ran beside the 
road. Many fonries had plunged off the road and crashed down 
die bank, they said- We were grateful that all our precious 
equipment the result of inonihs of work and the Ufe-lilood of 
tile expedition, had not Buffered a similar fate. 

The day before we were due to sail we were still not ready; 
there were innumr-fablc detaib still to be worked oti—a last 
Injection, the final set ding of accounts, a call to the Post Office 
tCK dw mantle our telephone. We just caught the London traiHj 
fiUmg a comparttnciit with rucksacks, tape-recorder, film 
cameras and suiteaseSp John hadn’t got a ticket and the collector 
wouldn^t let him on to the phitfoim While they argued the 
train began to move out. '"Come otif John! Come onl we 
shouted. John dodged a rcd> traie dekei collector and hopped 
into the open carriage door* 

We assembled in Richard's flat and excitedly opened two 
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l^rg« boxes full of shoes. VVt all put on idendcaJ suede ebukia 
boots. These were our uniform for the next fcw weeks. In the 
evening wc adjourned to Peter's flaL We ate goulash and drank 
wine and beer and talked td* the island* 3*000 Tnllw away* upon 
which we were to descend. It was the time we had ^ been 
together. 

We got to bed at three that morning, I looked forward to a 
rest on the boat* for I felt quite exhausted. 


CHAFTBR TWO 


THE BARREN ROCKS 

The next day wc set sail fFoin Southampton. TTie ^'oyage was 
uneventful; we enjoyed the sun, the rest, the cheap cigarettes 
and a day in Malta. We did not enjoy the Red Sea in mid¬ 
summer; it was like sailing through steam, and our bare feet 
IcR moist brown prints on the dcckplanlu, 

I tried to find somebody in the crew who knew sonjcthing 
about Socotra. Oniy one man in the whole ship's company bad 
ever landed there, though many had seen it irom a wary distance 
35 they sailed towards India. 

"Rather you than me," he said. 

He had landed on Socotm in looking for slave runneis. 

'TTicy'U eat you, if you don't watch out. Usually they only 
cat themselves, but forcigneia go down very well, Once they 
all sailed across to Cape Guardafui and ate the lighthouse 
keepers there, It’s their idea of living really." 

He said we should go well armed. 

"They look like Europeans, but they've got no idea of 
civilization. Actually," be added, "they don't eat wometL They 
keep them to do the work." 

He told me that a long time ago there had been nine tribes 
who bad lived in the Garden of Eden, lo Arabia. When Eden 
became a desert eight tribes had migrated northwards and 
founded civilization, while the other tribe had gone south and 
settled on Socotra. 

"Where they didn't do quite so well," the sailor said. 

We reached Aden on July sB. I woke at two in the morning 
and saw, in my half comatose srate, the gates of hell and the 
eternal bonfire. A red fire burned bdiind the black and 
ominous lulls as we entered Aden harbour; It glowed sinisteriy 
like a promise of damnation, silhouetting the broken ridges of 
the hilU. It was, I learned later, the waste burner of the oil 
refinery at Litde Aden, but it was a bad thing to wake up to, 
in a strange country, not knowTug what’t was. 

A grey dawn revealed black hills, a balf-moon of bare roeb 
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where nothui^ grew anti only the buzzards wheeled endlessly. 
From the tovnir huddled along the sidei of the 1 <mg-<xtiticl and 
drowned voIcaDO that fomied the harbour^ came the ^undi of 
steam-hammers and the honking of a steadily increasing traffic. 

“Be*o!d, accrowd upon the beam 
And ’uinpcd above the sea appears 
Old Aden like a barrick stove 
That no*onc^5 lit for years an* years*** 

Only already the unlit stove was getting very hoL 

We left the ship and made our way to the hold- 1 had just 
reached the hotel desk when a small and ydlow-iaced boy 
handed me a telephone. 

“Mister Bottmk?“ he squeaked- 

"Ye*/* 1 said^ very suq^rised. 

A \Tiicc crackled out of the tekphone -1 could b^urely hear it 
because of the faintness of the line. 

“Commodore * . * A.O*C* ... half an hour^s time." 

*T beg your pardon.” 

** Vice-Marshal * *. half an hout^s imt'* 

“Who Is that speakingj please?" 

^TTie Air Commodore.” 

“Oh—Fm sorry, what did you say?” 

"A.O-C, ... at the Itotel... to o'dock/* 

I hjidjust (iniihed breakfast when ihe Air Officer Command¬ 
ing, Air Vice-Marshal Sinclair^ arrived in bis staff car* Sitting 
in the austere brown hotel lounge we discussed the expedition*! 
airlift to Socotra in a few days* time, while bare-footed white* 
turbaned waiters brought ns coffee. He was hclpftil and mocst 
intercstrdi and by the lime he left, haiT an hour later, we bad 
sorted everything cut to eaxh other's satisfaction. He told me 
that a Valcita had made a satbractory ciial tanding on Socotm 
a fw weeks previously, as th ere had been some doub^ about the 
condition of the amtrip there. 

Later in the morning we were taken m hand by Nige! Groom 
of tlic Secretariat,, who refeTred to a lat dossier labelled, some¬ 
what to my ctnban-assment, “The Ikitticg ExpcditiDn to 
Socotra”^ He was most helpful and arranged, among other 
dungs, for the loan of a Land-Rover from the Government 
thus taving us the great expense of luring taxii, the 
only other form of transport in Aden. T'hat evening he took us 
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to GovcmmcTit House, a new building like a ettm between an 
ornate fortress and a nijak*s palace. HerCj sitting m w*ickcr 
chairs on a curving^ stone-flagged terracej talked quietly of 
Um and that, while our glasses were filled and a slight breeze 
rmtied through the garden. At a discreet distance a sentry stood 
at ease wiUi his rifle^ bc^de an ancient cannon pointing out 
over the harbour approaches. It \ra> a pleasant eveningi the 
lur was cool and theie were stars shining dearly; it was diificutt 
to believe that we were hcre^ and that only a few miJE?s away 
was desert^ and five hundred miles across the sea was Socotra^ 
in the middle of the fierce dry monsoon that we could not feel 
now. 

The next days were heede and my memory of them h blurred* 
1 have a confused recollection of stooping in and out of jeeps, 
in and out of banks, offices, the Scerttamt, Khormaisar 
Airport and the R Headquarters; of being driven rapidly 
from one part of the port to another, barely consciotuij in my pre¬ 
occupation with final preparationSi of the life pf the town 
around me, the new town of rising buildings of concrete and 
iteth oil storage tanks and blocks of fiats, the old town 

of high dark w'oodcn houses with leaning fretwork verandas 
and traditional markets, whe^e wailing Arab music drifted out 
of dim* scented interiors and followed you down past the stalls 
of iweetmeats in trays* of beads and yalj bales of bright doth* 
stocks of clay amphoras, bneketa and hurricane lamps and two 
ddicatc, bca^utiful gazelles tethered in a doorway* 

The Labour Commissioner (lad scoured all tljc streets for 
unemployed cooks and sent them to the hotel one lunch-time. 
They crowded togctiier inside the enirancey all ihouting at oiux 
and thrusting their tattered chit$ and rcferencci in my face^ 
When 1 mentlpncd Socotra a number of them drifted away* and 
after I had explained to the rest where Socotra was and what 1 
thought U was hke* most of them drifted away too* Frem thoiie 
who w^ere left—the ignorant^ the needy and the opportunhits^— 
I chose two of the opportmmta: a Somali in white trousers and 
a canary' yellow pullover^ wlto sipoke good Eugtkh and looked 
capable mid honest, and another Somali, who his friend 
and related in a vague oriental way, a wild-looking man 
with a deep gruff voice and piece® of cioth wrapped umidily 
round his loins, neck and head. These two excellent gentlemen* 

! learned, were called AbdnUalu (Abdi for short) and All* and 
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during the following mopUu liicy were lo icivc m unfiaggingly 
and very oompctendy in our greatest ncedSn 

Peter had not yet arrived* He had been held up by bad 
weather at Asmara on Ills wny nut imm England by atr« It was 
the sort of thing 1 had dreaded happeningj but Nigel Groom 
informed me, to my relief; that die Sultan of Socotra would be 
flying to the island after his return from Mecca^ and 1 w'as 
able to aminge for Peter to fly in his plane, four days after the 
me of 111. 

The bsi day came, the last dinncfr the last sleep between 
sheets. The last evening was a bad one and I didn^t get much 
deep. In die middle of packing, writing lettcra and working 
out accounts 1 collapsed on my bed at two in the morning. The 
coming day would bring wha« k would bring, *, p 

I woke at four and It was still dark outride. I had gone to 
sleep in my clothes with the light on and when I woke the Ught 
hurt my eyes and my mouth tasted rough, the way it does 
when one sleeps for only a short time. 

I got off the bed and turned down the electric fan regulator, 
I opened the shutters of the veranda. ITie air felt wonderful, 
cool as on top of a mountain. I felt I could cup my iiands and 
gather up the air and pour it over m>^lf like cold water. The 
wmld looked wonderful. There was a lightening round the 
edges of tlve hills where the dawn was coming* You could sec 
the dawn coming as you watched. It was coming up green 
behind the hills, like a light seen through water^ You 

could sec lb e strtei lamps and there w^re some lights in the 
black harbour) disembodied. 1 coitldn^t hear a thing* 

1 packed and wrote a few more leLten and then I went down 
to breakfast. It was to be our last dvilkted breakfast Ebr same 
time, but we did not appreciate this ; we were in too great a 
hurry* Pineapple juicct bacon and egg?, toast and marmaladet 
coffee? wc gulped the bt and went out to the xa^ds with our 
baggage. 

The aircrah w'cre due to take off at 8 a.m. Wc left the Hotel 
at 5*50 and halAway to the airport I remembertd our gum and 
ammunidoA were still in the police sindon. Richard went back 
for them in the sceoud ^xi and the rest of m drove up to dis¬ 
persal and saw the two Valeuas and thdr crews waiting for tw. 
Wc ick very ittipid bccaitsc wc were fifteen minutes late. 
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I got out of the taxi and went over to oac of the ctcwSp 

“I'm sorry we're iatei but weVe having ;i jpot of trouble 
getting our guns out of the poU^ station^ Won^t be longj. I 
hope/' 

'*Att ^t>u the Oxford party?'* an officer a^ked. 1 wondered 
who else we could have been. \Vc were aU immaculate to 
pressed white shirts and identical suede boots. 

"Yrs, we'rr the Oxford party/' 

Wc loaded our personal baggage on to the aircraA we were to 
fly in^ and after nearly half an hour Richard arrived with tbc 
guns. 

The Flight-Scrgrant was » very oeperirnced pilot and he 
had landed on Socotra a few weelo prerioudy# He called the 
young Fl^'ing-Officcr^ the pilot of the second aircraftt over to 
him. 

"There's a {air old wind blowing out there,’* lie said, 

^^Ah/* 

*Tollow me in and watch me carcfuUyK The strip is firm 
enoughi but the wijid*s quite something*" 

Hie Flying-OlTiccr bit hk lip and said 

"Just watch it*" 

"RighL” 

We clamliered up the steps into the aircraft and sat behind 
the piles of crates^ kejtpsciic cans and collecting boxes. First one 
engine and then another roared and died, Wc taxied gently 
down to take-off. The engines roared again in unison, increaring 
in pitch; one could almost fee! one's brain scrainmg to absorb 
the tremendous nokcH The plant trembled and then we were 
speeding down iht runwayj gathering speed and power with 
an angry sort of intenmm. Mike told me that the Viikita has 
a low fuselage and I had seen that this was so. The fijsebgt 
almost scraped the ground- Mike said this was a dangerous 
feature of the design. In a high, gusty wind on a rough old air¬ 
strip that sloped upwards >'OU would have to be ready for 
anything* As rose gently off the ground 1 anticipated our 
ultimate landing on Socotra with a serene fatalism. Fijutfl, 
kaput^Jinf^ kwuh^- I thought of al! die different versions 

Qf jinisktd that f knew. For eighteen months Socotra had been 
lodged in my mind as an idea excluding almost aU other ideas, 
a kind of gEorious concepdort, a goal^ a fulfilmenlf n puixpoint 
of light at the cud of a tunncli anything beyond the end of the 
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tuntid was a vague abstraction of perpetual possibilities: I 
wanted only to reach the light* Now* as we turned ponderously 
over the airhdd. with Socotra only four hours diaiant, 1 fell 
I didn’t mind whal liappcncd so long as t saw the bland and 
landed there in some son of corporeal shape. 

As we wheeled slowly over Khormabar I could see the lialf- 
moon of black rocks that hed^d in Steamer Point, and the 
sun glittering on the steel machinery and metal roofs of the oil 
town at Little Aden. Then we were over the sea and Hying 
directly e^astwards along the shore of Southern Arabia. Wo 
climbed to 7,000 feet and the ah' 'was cool and pricked in our 
nostrils. Abdullah! vras asleep. Aii stared transfixed out of the 
window* I dooT think be enjoyed being so high in the air. 

Soon we were flying over the mountains of the Hadhramaut. 
Tlicy were grey, like flint, and dry and powdery-looking. They 
looked old and dead and you might think a gust of wind would 
scatter them and dissolve them in a clt^ud of dust. Bui they 
overlook whole citi« buried beneath sand. 

We flew past Mukalla, a while blur on the shore line, some 
mites away to our left: we had to look cardully to see it. We 
landed at Riyan ai 8.15, Riyan is an R.A,F. outpost on the 
edge of a desert, a clustef of while huts and an airfield, serving 
Mukalla, miles away. Already it w-as very hot on U»e edge 
of the desert. We drove in a jeep to the Officers’ Mess and some¬ 
one handed us cups of hot drinlcSj coffee that tasted like left. 
Tticn we took off again and flew straight out to sea. 

From Riyan to Socotra is about* 370 miles and the journey 
by air takes about one and three-quarter hours. .Vs we flew out 
fiirthcr and farther across the ocean 1 could sec that the surface 
was becoming more and more troubled, it was flecked with 
white; the flecks twinkled like stars and more and more 
appeared. TliU b vvlrat the monsoon do» to the sea, but I 
suppose we w'cre high above the wind, for we flew on smoothly, 

After an hour or«o the iro-pilot came up to me and beckoned 
me to the cabin, I sat in the co-pUot’s seat with the control 
column moving about slowly in front of me. He tapped on tlw 
cabin window in front of me and I looked through the window 
and saw Socotra way down there many miles away, all covered 
In mist. I stared at it as a frog might stare at a snake. It just 
looked like a vaporous uprising lump of sea, but scon the 
difTcrent elctncnts resolved themsdvtis, There was the sea, 
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there waa the land which was misiy, and there were the clouds 
over ilir. land. Many clouds piled over the land- The plane 
began U> bunip badly. Now you could fee) the wind. We came 
down lotvcr. The lea was rou^ and thrashed by die wind, and 
the plane wni buffeted by the wind, bumping up and down so 
badly tlwt sometimes I was squashed into my scat as du>ugh 
sotneone was pusliing down on the top of my liead^ and then I 
would be standing wiili die scut gone away from under me. 
In the ccmpaxtmmt Richard bicame quiet and pate and was 
sick In a little brown paper bag ivhich he took to the Eban and 
disposed of. John joined me in the cabin, bumping his head 
against a roof of rubber-cushioned diab, switches and plugs. 
He tried to speak to me, stioutlng above the noise of wind and 
engines; but only the upper register of a few words came 
til rough to me, shrill, honh, unititclllglbk squeaks. 

We had been thinking about Socotra for varying lengths of 
time and now here it was. We came in over the nortli-west 
coast. There was the salt water creek 1 recognised Dram die , 
map. The land was all yelknv and barren. It looked inhospi¬ 
table. 1 looked for signs of vegdation, but 1 could see none, and 
no signs of habitation. Jmi yellow and desolate rocks. Then we 
flew over Hadibo, 1 presumed it wni Hadibo because that 
about where it would he, recalling the map. Hadibo was white 
and clcan-iooking hut very small, and there were patches of 
green wiitre the palm trees grew. Bdiind Hadibo were the 
mountains, grey and scored by steep wiitcrcourscs diat were dry 
now. Everything looked dev. Dry and bare, with nothuig 
growing and a lair old wind blowing and blowing and die sea 
impossible to navigate, and over all tlie mountains, heavy in 
cloud, li was rather roimldablc and very impressive. 

We pulled lip short <if a liigli bill, turned around and went 
back along die coast the way we had come, circled the airstrip 
and landed after only two circuits, i thought out fuselage would 
liit the ground but it didn’t. We landed widiout incident and 
stepped Out on to Socotran soil. 



CHAPTER THREE 


BY THE PINK ARABIAN SEA 

\V£ «teppcd oui of the aircraft into a howling gale. The wind 
came over the Iull& behind ua and raced across the plain and 
into the *ca» taking with It uprooted scrub, rusty oU drums, my 
hatudkerchicE Dust and sand blew in our faces and our hair 
streamed out to one side of our heads. Sudden violent gusts 
would make us stagger and stop talking and lean into the wind, 
and we had itt shout into each other’s ears in order to make 
ourselves heard- 

There were a number of natives and one or two camels at the 
side of the airstrip. They csmic up to us, milling around us like 
the frenzied eddies of die wind and just as noisy, iTicy screamed 
at us above die wind, demanding baksltcesh and bucuits, 
taking us confidentially by the wrist and rubbing their stomachs 
to sigtiiiy their need for food. Some of them were making a 
motion with their fight band as though they were pouring 
peanuts tfiio tlicir mouths at a cocktail pa^» and this, too, 
we learnt, signified their need for fixid. Surprisingly, only it few 
old men looked thin and undernourished; the test seemed to 
have adequate flesli on them, though 1 wondered where they 
gal their food from, for the sea was too rough for fishing and 
notliing seemed to be growing for miles around but inedible 
camrl-Utorn iiru^ling up between the flints and gravel that 
covered the plain. 

Our fust contact with Socotrans was tempered by the 
slightly Yuspicious curiosity of a tabby cat sniffing an unlmown 
Mans of doubtful potential- They seemed very friendly people, 
very small and ratlier polyglot. They all w'orc tartan-coloured 
JSf/dAi nr toin-clotlH, and some of them had tom and faded 
shirts; they were barefoot and walked on die r,azor-edgcd stones 
of the plain without diiTtculty. Some of them lind ugly-funny 
faces, some had striking hawk-like faces, si few were beautiful. 
More and more of them appeared from nowhere and after 
some argument we managed to persuade them to help unload 
the otrerafL In a short time everything was piled in confusiot) 
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at the side of the runway, the two aemplana la»cd down 
towards the sea and with a roar and a kap in a cloud of red 
and yelEow dust tool off and disappeared westwards. 

I paid the porters some shillings and presented some letlcn 
to one of the Sultan's representatives. 

My principaJ concern at this time was to find water. It 
seemed alimost conventional to think about water in this dry 
place, I hired a camel and a camel-boy and left the others 
struggling with a small green tent at the side of the aiistrip, 
Aliv our spindly, grofF^spoken cook, was holding one of the 
poles to which part of the lent was attached. I set off eastwards 
and when I looked back I could not sec All hut only a tall 
swaying mass of flapping green canvas, as tJiougli the lent had 
roman-candied like a parachute. It occurred lo tite that inside 
that tight envelope of tent was Ali, still holding on loyally to 
the tent-pole 

The airstrip is situated on the Northcni Coastal Plain at (Vt 
widest point, at Has Karma. It looks particularly d«olau: 
because of the nnned buildings in the K.A.F. camp. During the 
ivar it must have been quite a large camp, but now, ten years 
after its abandonment, the rooB have all been stripped and the 
walls of ready-made erment blocks are falling doivn. All around 
the camp arc stacks of rusting oil drums and sardine tins, the 
skeletons of two bombers and a licet of gutted trucks, riierc 
more s'chiclcs at the edge of the sea, already drifted up w'ith 
sand.* 

All along its length the pLiin is skirted to the uorth by the 
windswept, shipless tea. It slopes gently down to the wa and 
the gravel gives way on the shore to sand and crusts of sea-salt 
and foul-smelling patches of seaweed. Bchimi the pl^, away 
from the sc.i, there are worn, rounded hills which rise Eiigher 
behind one another until they reach llie thick litn^tonecapofthc 
plateau composing most of the interior of tlic island- Farther 
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awftv ooc can Juat sec ibc principal pcsJtj of the Ha^i^cr 
Xiountains attdi looking wetlward, a range oTblut hills covered 
in cloud and some lime* obscured by baite. To reach Qalntisiya, 
the principal port of the islandi one must cros these hills. 

! Rxle beside the taciturn came|*bo>' along a narrow track 
that twisted between the boa treei and camel-thorn. Soon die 
others on the airfield were hUldett from sight by a rise in die 
ground and everything became blissfully quiet. My sense of the 
uniqueness of this occasion was still strong: only a few hours 
before S had been eating bacon and eggs among the civiliipcl 
comforts of urban Aden; now 1 was in a strange country among 
strange people, keenly aware of my isobriou from most nf my 
own kind in ^e outside world, sensidve id the most trisinl 
a-specis of my new circuraslanccs-—the curious rasping sound 
with which my companion encouraged his camel} the tougliricss 
of the hide of the earners ades bciwren my knees and the ship¬ 
like roddng of its walk; the iniicTinablr and barely perceptible 
scent which the heal of the sun was dra^ng from the dry earth 
and Stones; the idea tliai I should be going in search of water 
on an island in the Arabian Sea. Looking back, it is strange how 
quickly we became accuitonirti to the iucongmiuej that filled 
our lives in die month* that followed, and how- soon our per¬ 
ceptions became dulled. 

After an hour we entered a plantation of fruitless palm trees 
that were bent into bows by the wind, We stopped beside two 
large wr-lls and the camcl-boy muttered morye, which t had 
learnt meant water, and went ofT in search of some water¬ 
skins. I sat down on the parapet of a well and a number of 
small children gathered round me and stared at me silently and 
with apparent awe as though tlicy expected that suddenly I 
would explode or fly away over tlic palm tops or turn green like 
a chameleon. I felt like a dever and enormously funny monkey 
and wished 1 had Icami some tricks. Some women, palij-skinneci 
and even-featured, came up to me and offerctl some water in a 
liiik goat-skill bucket. Ihey said things to me whicli 1 could not 
undentand iind one of tlicm showed me her leg. wbidi leas 
coveted in a fungus growth, scaly and cracked, unpleasant but 
not painful. 'I'hc women were dressed eniircly in black, in the 
Muslim way, and 1 was surprised they were so forthcoming in 
the piescnce of a European male. 

\fy camel-boy returned with two goat-skins, dry and deflated. 
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He turned them imide out, soaked them !d water and trampled 
on them with hia bare feet, "flicn hr EUed them with water 
drawn from the well In the Utde goat-skin bucket When tlic 
skbis were fulJ he loaded them cm to the camel and we set off 
back to the airEeld. 

The others liad suceccdcd in erecting the tent widiin the 
shelleriog walls of a now roofless R..A.F. building. Late in the 
aftcmixm the v^iud died and it ^"as as though we had stopped 
banging our heads against a wallr Tlie sky was cloudless at this 
time and the sun was not so hot; Uie lulls tuoked beautiful with 
the sinking orange stm on diem. We used n little of our water to 
wash the dust out of our cyea and ears and when the auo went 
dow7i we lit the lamps. 

Out cooks prepared a spcctnl supper lo €:elebraie our arrival 
on Socotra. Tliey worked quietly opening tins and bailing and 
cooking over the red wood firci and when it all cooked they 

came and asked where the cabtc-cloths were. We had no table¬ 
cloths and the cooks were uoi pleased, llichardt the gastronoine 
of the partyp had written out a menu: 

DLYER CHEZ BOTTIMI 
Mtmi ti PTmLtr A^St 
C^nsommS de pouks arrr muilki 
Cuny owe beuiUiS el rrurir dfiefrr 
Fruit de pin arw one sauif formidaf^k 
Fti^age fXecfMe de VAnghtemt 

Cqf^ 

VACAAVE ClfERS EMAjVTS 

Tlic dinner was much better than Richard t French. After- 
w^ards I tw’anged my guitar, but tt sounded thin and puny in 
the middle cif the wkJc, still plain. The guitari imtradiuonaily^ 
was not a great success on the tslantl and a camel demoUshed tt 
before we left. 

Before turning in I went for ^ short walk in the duI'kuess^ 
There were miiny stan out; the Milky Way splashed across 
the sky Ukc a soda ipray and a large yellow star hung aver the 
plateau* I thought 1 saw the light of several fires on the slopes 
of the fooihilis and somciimea I heard the whisper of the wavea 
on the shore. For a moment I lecmcd to be living in * Cmtasy; 
listening and watching in the dafknessi surrounded^ by the 
Intliau Ocean and 500 miles from any^vhere, I expericuced a 
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peculiar seme of unreality and dtseinbodiment until T struck 
my big toe on a stone and was brought back, by the mortification 
of ficsb, to die realities of the present. 

[ u'oke later that night with sand in my eyes and a chill 
draught in my slccping-bog. Dust was sudrling and the lent 
cracking like a gun. 'i'he wind had got up again. 

The next morning I went with .^bduilahi to the village of 
^louH, half a mile from the airfield. The village cpnsisted of gt 
score of small, oblong, mud-and>coral huts built cU»c together 
so that there svas nothing that could be called a street but only 
a space bettveen one hut and the next. The huts were roofed 
with palm branches and turtle shells and covered over with a 
deep layer of earth and stones; some of them had roofs of 
corrugated iron fetched from the R.A.F. camp, and a number of 
houses had walls and courtyards coustmeted (mm rusty oil 
drums, so that much of titc village bad the appearance of a 
slianty town. . 4 mund the edge of the villa^ were numerous 
conical mounds of lish-boaci and sllells; a few white Egy'ptiaii 
vultures waddled on the fiat roollopj, waiting for carrion— 
sewage and the disposal of refuse was no great problem in 
Mouri. 

We were ushered into a. courtyard of oil drums. The widened 
old village head-man, bald and bird-like, scurried out of hb 
hut and welcomed ii$; he offered lu an aJu minium bowd con¬ 
taining water that tasted plainly of animat csctnjta; wc sipped 
a little, for politeness* sake, and folio wed him into the house. 
He beckoned us to dt im two dirty woven mats which were 
very old and curled up at the ends. There was little else in the 
room. From the loof bung a broken hurricatic lamp and a 
round clay pot. The only light came from the door, a gap in 
one of the waits of the hut. A number o f children began to fill 
the doorw.iy and a very small boy suddenly started screaming 
with hb eyes shut; he fell heavily on Im Irnttom and was jerked 
into silence, and then his mother came and picked him up and 
took him away. 

I asked the head-man whether I could hire tome camels with 
wliich to transport some of the expedilion store* to ttadibo, 
the capita of the blond. He lUtcned very attentively while 
Abdullahi translated my qucsiioii and then got up, without 
replying, and began to rummnge in a sack at one end of the 
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roorn. He came back holdiag sotnctfutig ijti the end of a mitig, 

‘'Would you like 10 buy a Hah?" lie a^ked. 

He showed me the fish, about a foot toug and very dry. It 
UFOS a dull sooty colour and looked as dtough U had Eahi in dirt 
for a week in the luo, I did not mut die lish and a^id 1 did doi 
^ vonl to buy it. 

“Te/ahi thiUiag** the head*man suggested, holdiiig up three 

fltlgtTS. 

" ta/' Abdullah! snud, “the sahib does not wont (ish, he wants, 
camels.” 

*‘Aaah," said the head-man, Uis wicc [railing away In a sort 
of sympathetic UDderstanding, as if I had told lum I was the 
chosen son of the Prophet. He turned to another wizened old 
tnati and began an earnest discussion with hint. Altdi could not 
understand them as they spoke Socotrati- Soon otlicr people 
jotnHfd in tlic dijsciission and came and sat dotvn, and ^ter a 
while they were all talking at the same time. A woman was 
shouting front tftc doorway in a liard high voice, the children 
tvere joiding and laughing among themselves, and I g<*t the 
idea that tlicre were too many people in die room, especially 
03 they tverc all spitting on 10 the ground around me. ’rhough 
they covered the spittle with dust with a deft, almost sid>. 
conscious, movement of ihcir feet and lumdi, Rcvertltelcss I 
did not like too niany people spitting near me—and in any iray* 

I wonted to know about the camels. 

“What about the cnrricb?” I asked. 

*'lmah” Ab<U said, "the sahih would like comch.” 

"‘Kata skiliingt hotv much?'* the head-man asked 

I was to hear and speak the w'ords A dm sfdlling many titnes on 
most days in the following months. One could not avoid it. 
The Arabs of Socotra talk pnndpiiUy of two things, money 
and women, and as they have enough of the biter but litdc of 
the lortncr, they talk mostly of money, Sooner or later you would 
ask “How much ?" or be asked “Haw much?'* J suggested 
five shillings for one camel for one day, the head-man suggested 
twenty shillings, anil eventually wc setded for ten. They 
hurriedly discussed the firm uflerr and agreed to pnn'idc two 
camels to take me and a campanioii to Iladibo to discuss with 
the Sultan*! deputy the quesdon of raising a caravan of many 
camels to transport ilte expctliitcsii from ilic airfield. 

Later that aftemoou the wizened old man came up to our 
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camp and said that they all gready fcarnl the Sultan and were 
afraid to give u.i the cameU they had pmtnbcd in the morning. 
All the cameb, apparently, belonged to the Sultan. 

Shortly after the old man Irfl, dutconvolatr with his feais and 
his regrets, isc ■were vidted by a man vvho was obviously of high 
rank. He was dressed in a white robe, and when be stood in tbe 
wind die mbe was wrapped around lilm like a white cotton 
bolter suit, lie wore a white kojia wound about bis head like a 
turban, and carried the string of yellow beads which Muslims 
tell in odd moments. He was taller than die average Socotran 
and had an aloof, unstniliug, hatchet face, with a little bcofd 
of Ids chin. This numb name was Ah bin Selme, 
and he was head-man of the village of Qadhub, four miles to 
the east of the airfield, fie said he was ilte Sultan's right-haiid 
man, and jingled 4 bundi cf key's as if to prove it. I did not much 
like the ICNak of All. He had an annoyingly contemptuous 
manner and a loud complaitintg voice, and it turned out he was 
a bad-tempered, semunging old rogue. But we askrtl him to 
ait in one of our green camp chain and offered him a cup of 
tea and a dgareltc. We produced Forbes' A'dhmj/ of 

Sikdlm and showed him the Ufr-sized cotour pictures of cenri' 
pedes and tptdm. We asked him if he knew these, but be 
looked at them very disinterestedty and started holding a 
conversation w'idi cook Ali. 1 told Abdulbhi to tell him ih'ti I 
wanted a number of camels to take the expedition to Hadibo. 
It lurncd out that there was no possibility of getting 
without the autltoriiy of the Sultan or the Sultan's deputy, the 
Little Sultan, at present in Uadlbo. I was tapc'-recotditig this 
discussion and w hen All saw the microphotie he at once misii^ok 
the recording moclune for a radio set and wanted to talk to his 
Sultan in U, ^Thc Sultan hud just returned from Mecca to 
Aden, where he was living with Im reiiiiuc in a back-street 
w’atung for die plain* 10 bring him back to Socotra.) 
When it was explained to .MI with difEculty that he could not 
speak to the Sultan, but that this machine ody caught his 
words on sticky paper, he said that we had better write a letter 
to the Little Sultan, asking for camels. As neither he nor t nor 
Abdi nor cook Ali could write in Arabic, this might have proved 
difficult had not one of die mim of Qadhub come along, a 
karrani who could write b«audfuUy, and who for a small fee 
would udtiingly write a letter as dictated. So the letter was 
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duty dictated and tlic a pleasant and abovic all polite 

and it?ri-vokcd young man^ sat out of the wind holdiiig a small 
pi ece of paper upoti ^vhich, with infijiitc pauig and much lichuig 
of the pend] lead, he wrote the giacefut Arabic words that 
took like shorthand notes. When the letter wus written he said 
he would find someone to take it to Hadibo, for a small fee, and 
there did not seem to be much elst I could do but await the 
pleasure of thr little Sultan, whoever he might be. 

M was, among other things, a hypochondriac. He com¬ 
plained [0 Richard of hackadte and lummy trouble. Richard 
could find nothing wrong with him si> he rubbed him with 
looth-pastc and Ali was immediately cured, cxprcssuig satir^ 
faction, comfort and bappiuess. He drifted away and we tea. 

Early on the fourth morning a brge number of camels and 
men began to assemble near our camp. They had not come for 
us—the Sultan was due hack that day by air from Aden, and 
his cameb, camd-mcn and household were gathering in antici¬ 
pation of his arrival Every half-hour some of them came over 
to us and demanded to know when the Suliau wm due to land. 
They told us that the Litde Sultan was with them. I was 
interested in meeting him and about mid-moming 1 went cu'cr 
to pay my respects. 

There was a great crowd of burly Africans in red fezzes and 
violet waistcoats with mother-or-ptarl buttoiiii and some 
rathifr superior-looking Arabs in their Iscst and brightesC 
clothfft But it Wiisn't obvioiu which was die Little Sultan* 

“Which b the little Sultan?'* I asked Abdulbhi. 

Abdulbhi made inquiries. Then he stepped through the 
crowd and stood in front of two youths sitting cross-lcggfsd on 
palm mats. 

“Thkf*' he said, tapping one of tlic youths on the head as if 
he were ejehibidng a piece of furniture, "is Little SulUn One, 
And this,^* tapping the other youth on the head, "is Uttle 
Sultan Tw^o," 

Tlie two royal youdis, mdbtinguiflhable in dress, fealura or 
demeanour from the retinue that jostled round them, did not 
seem U> mind Abdi's rather ungracious approach. Tlie>' hardly 
moved, said nothing, only looked up at me Avith Large yellpwisl) 
eyes and imltcd wanly* They w^erc very dodle* 1 light, innocuous 
aristocfats, I said ^'how do you do" and shook thcLr hands, 
tried to make conversation with thetn, failed, and lefL Looking 
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bsick, my first introduction to the upper crust of Socotra was 
typicaJ^—it was a very strange crusL 

At midday die Sultan's plane arrived- All the inhaljitants of 
the neighbouring villajfcs iscemed lo have turned out and there 
was great excitement among theiii and muidi washing of faces 
and stmightming of M the plane taxied up the airstrip 

the cTO^vd formed up in a long line. A very large Afriom began 
to fire shots into the air with an old rifle and then the long line 
advanced towards the aircraft^ Ali bin Sclme at the head of 
tliem. 'rhe door tsf the plane was sw'ung open^ there was some 
jostling in the doorway—I was relieved to see Peter's face peer 
ont momentarily—and thm the Sultan trod gingerly dmvn the 
steps and crossed over to the line of his chattering subjects. 
The vrind wrapped his long white robcj tightly round liim^ He 
was a short* aligbl* rather ycliow-skititied man. His kqfia was 
endreltd by an ag^ of gold mrds vdih black ihongs, and on 
his feel he wore short purple and yellow socks and black patent 
leather fthoes. .A curved dagger was tucked in his belt and he 
clutched a symbolic sword in o jade green case, a present from 
the Saudi Arabians, He was followed closely by Sbdkh 
Ibn^him bin Khaled, his first Warir* dressed also in white, 
w itli a red thermos flask hanging from the crook of his arm and 
a white umbrella and string of yellow beads held lightly in his 
left haiicL Behind Ibrahim was Sheikh bsa, the second 
and one or two others of the roya! retinue* The Sultan's wife^ 
ft scurrying liute black-veiled figure, was led away and I never 
saw her again. Ttie Sultan began at one end of the line and 
worked his way simvjy down its length. He was greeted by 
everybody, each in turn ccrcmmuoisdy grasping hi^ extended 
hand and kisdng hb wriat, while All bin Sclme and my kaTjani 
of ilie prcviouH day, hk head wrapped in a magnificent golden 
turban, stood by in attendance* When he tiad worked his way 
along the line he sat down wiili liis Wazin* Immediaiely the 
line broke and evirryoaie crowded round him, £e|uatting in a 
circle several rows deep, babbling teudJy and jumping up and 
down. Thf Sultan began speaking* He seemed to be relating hb 
advertturf^ of the last few mpnthi, during his pilgrimage to 
^^Iecca, and cii'cry' lo ofien he made a symbolic gesture—one of 
lhae gcsturci was a chop* Everybody seemed very pleased that 
tbdr Sultan had come safely back to themn 
PcicT was last out of ihc plane. Ht brought news from the 
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outside world—trouble aver Sues, the results of the Test Match. 
He had acted as interpreter on the flight and had seen the 
Sultan’s reception at Riyan. A guard of honour was drawn 
up of Aden Protectorate Levies in red turbans and Hadhrami 
Bedouin Legion in red and white checked kajies. When the 
Sultan got out of the plane anus were presenied and bugles 
blown, and the Sultan stood at a rather half-hearted salute, a 
little out of hui depth, dutching an umbrella. 

1 had sent a tetegram (o Peter before he left Aden. It had 
readied him in garbled form: 

“All well please ask Shinnie to bring one gttm matches, 
eye water jerry cans or equivalent, two chairs, one coin money, 
books, one spade on Sultan’s plane. Also Mukalb interpreter 
have got one case of slight utcntanl cater RAF,” 

The message had mystified him considerably. He was un¬ 
certain whether we wanted a jerry can of eye-wash and whether 
a csise of slight utentant cater was a rather rare dbease (it 
referred in fact to a Flight-Lieutenant’s suit'case which had 
been off'-loadcd on Socotra by mistake). Eventually he trans- 
bled the message, bringing with iiim a jerrycan, because w-e 
needed something in which to keep our wateri two deck-chairs 
—tiic first tune we sat in them tlie canvas split irremediably; 
one moncy-bw, containbig £500 in one shilling pieces lied up 
in sacks* and a spade, because as archaeologist be needed 
something to dig with. 

Peter and I went to meet the Sultan to di s ett M with him the 
possibility of obtaining camcb for the (tent day. We found him 
iurrounded by henchmen and baggage—an rjetraordinary 
miscellany of btchen utensils, funnels, buckets, kcttlt^, bottles 
of orange syrup and a bundle of black umbrclbs^and afler 
greeting him we asked him about the camels. He was very 
diffident and sour-faced and avoided looking directly at us. He 
would no! speak Arabic and Sheikh Ibrahim had to translate 
Peter’s -Arabic into Socotri, The Sultan’s executioner, Abdulb, 
a very brge, very black negro, stood by in attendance. He had 
a bold, shiny head and a tuft of wiry beard cm his c^. He 
sulfercd from elephantiasis and had a scrotum the size of a 
football 

Rather to our dismay the Sultan began by demanding 
twenty-eight shillings per camel per day. This was a fantastic 
price and we began to haggle, bracing ounsdves against the 
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\\-mdt Ibrahim mscrutable bdimd his g?«ft sun-goggls, the 
Sultan dijsititerotcd and alcMjf in iiia purple and yellow 
stockinged feet* mumbling iticolicrmtly in Socotri 
After a while Peter tumoj to mr, 

"Ibrahim says that na a special cnncessiOEi the Sultan ii 
prepared to let us have cameb at eighteen shilling a dayl'^ 
The Sultan was already w^tliing away *, . he was sctiimbling 
on to the back of a camel . *« he was riding nfil * *, It was 
eighteen shillings^ take it or leave iL 

It w'as a terrible |>rice to pay, but it seemed wt bad Uttle 
aiiemativc if we didn't want to roc on the airfield for the next 
few weeks* VVe hastily arranged for cameb for the rollow'ing 
day and watched the Sultanas cara\^ disappear eastward 
o\t;r the plain. 

The V’^alctta took off and we watched it as it gained height, 
sped out to sea and became an mfiniteiinial dot in the north¬ 
west, The villagers drifted away and we found ourselves 
alone in the middle of the bleak, w'mdswcpt plain, severed 
from the rest of the world by many miles of unnavigable sea* 
Tlic next morning early, the catneU atrived. There tvere 
nearly forty altogedicrp kneeling in a circle round our camp with 
their backs to the wind, opening ibeir Jawt in impotent bad 
temper and letting due a liquid burbling growl from the backs 
of their throats, like 4 lot of old men gargling, baring their 
bad teeth, exhaling their bad breath, iirinadng arbitmrily 
into the wind* The camel-boys added to the confurion, shouting 
to each other among the camels and rummaging excitedly 
between the pUei of boxes and champagne crates* We had our 
first experience of their loaLling methods. Ttidr plan was to 
rush in a body towards our itorcit, wa^dng thdr arms and 
shouting; then, amid much squabtding, they selected the ver>^ 
lighteat packages they could hud, htmicdly placed them in long 
panniers of woven palm leaf, slung the paimiets on either tide 
of their camd't fabc hump,* and led the camels some distance 
from die comp to where the barely loaded animals assembled 
preparatory to the start of the caravan* We did oar best to 
ensure that toch camel carried a full load-—on one ocenskm we 
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caught a one*eyed African leading away a came! loaded only 
with an empty bkenit tin and a broken guitar^—brut tlicre were 
otity she of lu and forty of diem, and their plan of campaign 
had been well thought out and wai ably directed by, of all 
people, Aii bin Seltne. By die tunc the endre caravan was 
loaded and ready to start, there were so many heavy boxes 
left behind that 1 had to order another Iwettiy catneli for the 
next day—which was exactly what the camel'men (ob initruc- 
tiona, I imagined, from a certain higher authority) had intended. 
John volunteered to stay behind to look after the remaining 
stores and the caravan finally set oif at 8.30, after we had made 
sure that the ammunition box containing the in one 

shBUtig pieces had been loaded on to a camcL 

The long line of camels slowly crossed the plain, passed the 
wells and the fruitless palms at Kedah, and after an hour and 
a lialf reached the foot of the Here, in the shadow of a 

large rcN;k, was a small domed conitmction of scoae and mortar, 
like a little Muslim tomb, with a cement basin inside con¬ 
taining coot water. On the ledge of the basin were set large 
sea-shells from which the thiisty wayfarer could drink. The 
trough was filled dally by the women of a neighbouring village. 

TTie camei-uicn baited round this little edifice, a tiqqyOt and 
tethered their cameli. Some even began to unload them. We 
sat down on the step of the water tank, on the shady side because 
already the sun was very hot. We fetched a jeirycan from the 
donkey that carried it and drank the warm, chlorinated, 
amoebaless water in dn mugs while the camel-men in turns 
drank the cool, sweet wntcr of the tank from sea-sliells. Then 
.\U bin Schne began to speak in his grousy, camd-testy way: 

"Jo sahibr 

said Peter. 

“'Ya sahib f we want half our money now/' 

"iwAr 

"Because we want to go into ihe vtUoge to buy food/' 

A quarter of a mile away, at the end of a long stretch of white 
sand, beside the green and sprayblown sea, wai the off-white, 
tumbilng-dot^n village of Qailhub. )t was the third largest 
settlement on the island, with soo inhabitants engaged prin¬ 
cipally in fishing between October atid March and disengaged 
during the rest of the year. Most of our camel-drivers came from 
Qadhub, and 1 imagined the unexpected prospect of pay made 
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chem ovcr*anxiou$. We refused to let them go into the village, 
refused to let them have half their pay, and told them to un- 
tether ibeii camels and go on, "It’s a ity-on,” we assiircd 
ourselves. “If we let them go we won’t sec them for the rest of 
the day/' Having told them to go on we waited half an hour 
till the argument {a doaen men at once at the tops of ilieir 
voices—perhaps the constant wind Wowing at them all their 
lives made them talk in shouts) subsided and they untetbered 
their camels and moved off. All except Ah. He said he was 
going no further, but that a relative would go in his place. He 
also demanded a day’s pay for his work as muqaddcm of the 
caravan. This led to another argument and Peter, who as 
Arabic speaker of the party bore the brunt of the converaadon, 
became annoyed. 

“These people,” he said, “are noisier and more avaricious 
and unpleasant than any 1 have met.” 

This vms an objective, almost clinical statement, reflecting 
only a fwiall part of the waning of our tolerance in the sun. It 
was a first impression and wc all agreed with it. Later wc 
modified our views—the people remained extremely noisy 
and extremely avaridous, but on the days when they lajMed 
and were neither of these things wc found, to otir relief, that 
they were extremely pleasant. 

After a while Ali condescended to rejoin the caravan that 
was now toiling up the tiutial slope of the aqaba. He was by now 
thoroughly disgruntled and for the rest of the journey, through¬ 
out the heat of noon, he, like his camels, never stopped grousing. 

The aqaba of Ras Hebak is a rugged spur of d»e Haggicr 
Mountains which undulates down ftoni the higher peaks, 
yellow and scrilb-covcrcd, tn Call into the sea in rocky confu¬ 
sion. It extendi for only a few miles along the coast but quite 
effectively separates Hadibo from the western part of the island. 
It is crossed by one of the wont camel-tracks in the island, a 
track so bad that most Socotrans prefer to go by sea from 
Qadhub to Hadibo, though during the summer die south-west 
monsoon makes this impossible. 

Wc began to climb up a steep, boulder-strewn slope. The 
entire caravan was straggled up this slope, each camel pausing 
while the camel in front of it was puUed and pushed by its 
driver over some pordculaiiy difficult part of the track. Once 
wc had topped this abrupt initial slope (w'hich rose to several 
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hundred feet) followed a barely discernible track over rocks 
worn shiny and slippery by the feet of geticrarions of men aiid 
cantcls. This track led between cnonnous burnt bouldcot and a 
\^^ak Duincy landscape of cucumber trees— short squat trees 
whldi covered the hillsides like strange, grey^ bloated^ motion¬ 
less fingers thrust out of the tiani ground — and candelabra 
euphorbias and greeti fleshy shrubs like prolific runner beans 
gone u-ild- Sometimes the track ran bedde liic clear grccu sea 
which lapped in the whorls and cavenu of tliat eroded shoroi 
soTnrdmcs it ran high above the $ea, Wiien it is wci^ camels 
occasionally fall from the heights of the sf iifa into the sea, but at 
this dme the going was good and we were constantly amazed at 
the performance of the camels which clambered slowly and 
surely over everything in their way. Sometimes the track was 
$0 narrow that the camera baggage got caught between over¬ 
hanging rockSp so that two cantel-men had to case it through, 
one man pulling on die earners neck-rope, another pushing at 
its hindquarters. Or a camel would be defeated by some par- 
ricularly manive boulder that lay in its path and then the 
camel-men would stand on rocks alWvc the camel and gently lift 
it over the ohstade by pulling on its tail and neck-ropc- The 
beast carrying the moncy-bojt had the worst dtne. Its load was 
probably the heaviest and certainly the most awkward of the 
w’holc caravan, the boic strapped right on top of its hump. It 
sat down several titnes in difficult places and the box was 
constantly slipping off the hump and dragging the creature 
sideways. In Fact, the Socotnin camel is a remarkable animal 
altogether! w^nnderfully adapted to the exigencies of the rough 
and piTccipitous terrmin of the island. It is strongf but without 
the itamina and thirst-endurance of the true Arabian camel — ^ 
it has to be watered daily in the drier ports. It is as sure-footed 
as a mountiun goal and can climb from sea-level to a 3^000-foQt 
pass over die mountains without too much diJIiailty. Only in 
the wet does the Socotran camel ki you down. Then its broad, 
squashy feet {like squrrgics) cannot grip the mud and aUppery 
rocks. Weeks bier, when same heavy ralti had fallen in the 
monntains, we saw a camel that had slipped and broken its 
nock. Wc threw a stone at it and ilie stone buunced like a rubber 
ball off ilic tauft inf fated stomach. Shortly arterwards the camel 
burst and you could smell it half a mik down the valky. 

Ai noon we were sdil toiling along the dirabing up and 
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dawn. The waa very hot and over bead, there was no shade 
and the wind could not reach ns. We passed a tiny cove with a 
beach of white wnd and could not resist paddling in the water. 

I took some sips of salt water and felt better for i t. 

At one o'doek we came over a rise and saw a gently cursing 
bay and a wide plain before us. At the near end of the plain, 
at the edge of the sea, we saw a small village of white houses in 
the middle ofa green plantation of date palms. 'We could see quite 
distinctly the w'hite minaret of a mosque rising above the palms, 
"Can that be Hadibo?" wmeonc asknL 
'*No, that can't be Hadibo, It's too small for Uadibo." 

“Ali, is that Hadibo?" 

All, disgruntled, growled Inaudibly. 

"It must be lladibo. On the map there’s no other place 
between Qadhub and Hadibo. It's very small for a capi^,” 
We passed the aqaha and found ourselves at one end (d* an 
amphitheatre of hills, a flat plain backed by a group of fantastic 
mountains to the south and the blue, foam-tlcckcd sea to the 
north. Two niiJes a way, at the edge of the sea, the white houses 
ofHadibo rcficctcd the brilliant sun through the enclosing date 
plantations. 

We began to cross the Hadibo Plain, going on ahead of the 
camels, aware only of ourcontidctable thirst, ilic heat bouncing 
off the stone>covcred earth, and the grey, jagged mountains that 
rose steeply on our right hand. We passed by a cemetery and 
some gardens with nothing growing in tlimn and the fences 
blown down by the wind, and then we entered Hadibo. We 
were in a kind of sqtiaii! outside die mcwpic. At first the streets 
were deserted. We caught brief glimpses of African women 
dressed Ln black peeping from behind die doon of houses. 
Then they were on us. As we lat in the shade of a house in the 
square the children appeared and stood watching us—large- 
eyed, pot-bellied boys in Jittaki, and little woven caps or ragged 
cloth turbans wrapped right round their faces ns though they 
had mumps or toothache. Soon they were joined by some men, 
then up came the camels and the noise began again, the frenetic 
con versa lions and the shouting. AH hin Selme became more and 
more trying. No, he did not know where we could go. No, 
Ibrahim the Wazircould not see us. He never sawanybody before 
such and such a time. Peter became more annoyed and at the 
point of pungent words drove the wretched man to fetch Ibrahim. 
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We sat in the shade of a bouse with ihc catnel-men milling 
annuid ua until Ibrahim appeared, loolung very cool and suave 
and immaculate in white. He pioj^d hLi green !un-glass» on 
his forehead and said we could perhaps way in the askarh’ imtise 
till tomorrow, vfhen he would find a home for uSi The visitors 
house had collapsed in the last rains and was no longer mablc. 

lie led us down some streets between small, bmewaahed, 
one-storey houses. The streets were floored Wiith land mixed up 
with die droppings of many generations of goats. He stopped 
and knocked at a wtxideii dtxir that was failing off its hinges. 
No one came, so he knocked again and called out, and the door 
was opened by a yimng man with womanish features and black 
glistening hair that fell over his shoulders. Smiling, he beckoned 
us into a courtyard and shook our bands. He w-aa one of the 
askaris. .Another aakari with Joug hair came out of the boi^ 
into the courtyard, followed by the wireless operator, with 
short hair. We went into their home out of the mn and sat on 
the raised concrete end of the room wliiie .Abdi brewed two 
pots of tea. We drank cup after cup of hot siveei tea, drank some 
lemonade tmd then went back to drinking lea again. 

Tile askaria* property consisted of a walled courtyard, a 
grass thatch shed for an electric generator, a well, a palm tree, 
an aerial and an obtung one-roomed house where they lived, 
slept, and tapped out messages three times s day cm the 
Amnican naval tran&mitter-rccciver which occupied one 
comer. 'Fliere was also u small dark adjunct where the askaris 
kept their things and sacks of peanuts, flour and weevils. 

The askaris had been on Socotra several months and tlicy 
didn't like It. For one thing, they had run out of cigarettes some 
time ago; for another, the wireless operator confided to us, 
“The Sultan is a thirf”; for anotlier, they bad nothing to do. 
They were askaris of the Hudhrami Bedouin Legion, with 
35 rounds of ammunition and tww Lee-Enfictdt between them, 
garrisoning the Government wireless which svas the only link 
between Socotra and the rest of the world. Tlicy kept thrir 
uniforms in boxes, and never wore them except once when I 
went to photograph them. Then they put <m their long khaki 
kills, scarlet sashes round their waists, leather ammunition 
belts and red and white checked head-dresses with a silver 
badge in the middle. The wireless operator, a rather older man, 
had found himself a wife in liadiho. 'Flic two younger askaris. 
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with tfac long hair and the womanly fcatum, had no wiva 
dihcr in Hadibo or MnkaJIa whcric they came from; they juit 
killed time lying in their room combing and oiling their long 
hair and falling ill from dine to time. In tile first few ^verks there 
was a sort of bond between the askaris and cursdvea because 
we were all foreigneis and tn the same boat together; and they 
were grateful for our cigarettes. 

Later in the afternoon we went doi™ to the sea through the 
palm grove around the town, The sea was beaten by the wind 
so that as the waves camr^ like rank after rank of plumed 
cavalry, the plumed tops qf the waves were caught by the wind 
and blown sidcw'ays in hard, sharp spray. 

In the evening we sat in the courtyard of the aikaris' house 
under a palm tree and a mast with a sagging aerial. Mike and 1 
felt rather sick because Richard, in an excess of cmhuBiairu, had 
tipped a bottle of ehlorinating tablets into the askoris' well 
and the medicated water lay thick .and oily on our itomachs, 
like gas. The askaris wondered Jbr days afierwurdi what had 
gone wrong with their well. It smelt like a swimming-bath. 
Somewhere in the town w-as the nobe of dnimming and tinging. 
The drumming hat! an insJutent rhythm. It sounded like a 
railway train diugging endlmly over the plain behind the town. 
The singing was the tame simple tune that u-enc on and on 
without stopping or changing. The people had begun creating 
in this way at three in the afternoon to celebrate, they said, the 
safe return of the Sultan. They would sing die same song for 
seven days, stopping only between six in the morning and three 
in the afternoon. 

After dinner vs'C discussed for a tong time ways of erecting our 
mosquito nets so that they would not be blown down in die 
wind. Presendy wclbimd that the fittings had been left behind 
at the airheld and that there were no mosquitoes. Peter and 
Richard went on to ilir roof to sleep and die rest of us by down 
on our camp beds iasidc the tent we had erected in the court¬ 
yard. At that time we thought it might rain. 

In the middle of the night the wind bl™- the tent down and 
we struggled against the wind and swirling dust in the darknew, 
sleepily hammering wooden pep into tlic iron-hard gtound. 
In the town the drums were beating a slow heavy beat and some 
people were singing witlioui enthusiasm. Away at the airfield 
John was sleeping alone oji iJii;; gTOund Simoii^ the boxes. 
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IN THE CAPITAL—I 

In tint Rionung Sheikh Ibrahim accampanlrd me on a couf of 
the houM to Jet. He led mr dovrn narrow stitttji that were 
painfully bright with the sunlight reficeted from the darling 
Umewashed walii olthe housn^ From md to end ihe town wat 
no wider tlmn an average English lubnrbnn street^ but I 
quickly lost my sense of direction^ for each itrecl appeared 
bcwilderingly the same as the next, an acddenul space between 
the decaying houses- It seemed a remarkably ciiiy and rant- 
shad^te capital; the palm rib fences of the small garden plots 
had been blown Hat by the wind; certain houses bad collapsed 
and lay in rtiiiiSj mounds of cotal rubble; the culy signs of 
life were the chickens and the goats and the hesitant children 
who scrambled through doors half oiT thdr hingc*^ and. the 
faces of women who peered momentartiy between wooden 
shutters and through the iron griUs of ghsalesi windows. One or 
two houses were larger and more iplendidly buiJt* with two 
storeys, parapets dccoradvely fretted and castellated, and mil* 
studded teak doors carved ornately in the Arab style. ThesCi 
1 was told, belonged only to the Siiltaii and his Wadrs, or to 
wealthy foreign imrehants now passing the momoon months 
in their rciddcuces abroad. 1 recalled a story I had heard of an 
elderly American couple who wished to break their toimd-llic* 
world tour on Socotra, which they saw so exotically situated in 
the Arabian Sea; they wTotc lo the Aden Secretariat asking for 
derails of tlic b^i first-cia^s hotels on the island and in due 
course received a reply politely infonning them that not only 
were there no hoteb of any sort but that there were also no 
restauraniSp no ^lups, no mads» no focHd, nothiiig. 1 could 
understand the Americans’ mlsconecption, for the capital itself 
is marked on some maps in print quite disproponianaic ui m 
size and importance. 

Wc came in time to the square in front of the mosque» the 
largest building and the only landmark in the rowiL, It a 
simple, unpreti-nuous ino^ue wtih a main dome and two 
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imiillcr ^LcUjtr dames and a small minaret like a lighthoitsei 
where a niucriiii colled out the houn of prayer, rbrohim led 
me mia a home opposite the mosqtir; i t consisted dm ply of 
two FDomi which formed two sides of a waited and empty 
courtyard; there had been a tliird room^ but it had recently 
collapsed in the rains^ and the well was stagnant: two smatt 
adjimets seemed to be suimblc for a kitchen and latdtr^ and 
there was a hole in die mof, discreetly enclosed by a low cubicle 
wall, which 1 was told the domesde latrinen TIjc bouse 
seemed ideally itiitabk as a home for the cxpcdiiion, and wt 
hxed on a rent offorty^five shillings a manth and fetched women 
to iw^eep and dwst the place with twigs. 

During the rest of the morning we moved in. Kerosene cans» 
parachute hampers^ champagne emteSi an enormous turtle 
shell and the bare frames of our unfortunate dcck-chaiTs were 
stacked against Uie courtyard walls. The largest room was 
selected as a store-rDom and surgeryt and in the Uving-room we 
rigged up two aluniinium Ubles^ stacked our books in akovea^ 
hung a mirror on tlic wall and over the door suspended an 
inverted meat safe full of sour times and oranges a pre¬ 

cocious bedu boy had bnmght from the hills and sold to us at 
an exorbitant price. We bought a kid and a chicken and let 
them loose in the courtyard i they made the atmosphere quite 
domestic until the day we ate them. 

By the cveniug wc were comfortably settled in our new 
home, Fram the roof wc could we, over the houses lo the aea^ 
blue and haaty between the swaying palms; behind us rose the 
grey mountains, Ehjring the day the moimtaltis had been 
covered in a thick pjill of doud but now only a few dniwn*^ut 
wisps clung round the topmost peaks and the sun shone at 
such a low, oblique angle th^i wc could mr e^-ery line and 
wrinkle in the isbnd^i old face; each crag and fumeni and 
chasm was revealed quite dhUnctly and separately by the 
dcUneadon of light and shadow. It was ^ though a lump of 
solid granite had been pbntrd in the middle of the island^ and 
the wind and rain had come along witfa cat$^ daws and reached 
up and scratched ai die rock face and over the millennia tom 
it into the rough shape of a gothic catliedmL tviih many ipiireSn 
Jute before niglitfalb as iJic wind-borne, oscillating duet of 
two muczzitis reached out trom opposite ends of the low'n, 
Ibrahim called and asked if a dpcinr would go and see the 
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Sultan^ who waj unwelL Neil antt Richard urent along widi hinif 
accompaxiiod by Pctir as mlcrpretcr and mysetf as “ofiidal 
otBervei^’* Somtwhenr in the town thcdrumKivcrc hcadng again. 

The Sultaii't palace was a long, ont-atorcy, almost window- 
Itsa building, frandng a patch cf waste grounds A haticrcd rtisty 
oil drurn incongruously adorned die approdchca and outside, 
the door squatted an old black ctvnc like a wuicli^dog, a bouy 
hand held over her eyes as she peered across the vacant lot. 

We entered and found ourselves in a largCt cool rtwTn, The 
ceiling was supported by beams coloured alternately red, 
yellow and green, tike a child’s tiurscryj, and there were a few 
mats and some attractive carpets on the stone door, and cushions 
in the alcoves of the walls. Ibralum invited ua to sit down on 
some roughly-made wooden chairs round a crude wooden 
table covered with a dirty doth, After a few minutes the Sultan 
came in and wc all stood up and shook hand) and mumbled 
greetings. We irat down again and waited in silence while a 
slave set glass tumblers In front of us and poured out some 
orange syrup. We drank the thick, deUciouEiiy coo) syrup, hoping 
that nujTc would be poured out. But the glasses were taken 
away and the Stilian began to talk. 

He said he had a cough and a pain in his chest; he said be 
was brcatlilcss in bed, couldn't *leq> properly and woke up 
tired it) the mornings. A simple cxpSanulion at once creased 
our minds, but the doctors played their part and began to ask 
him questions, giving the English to Petrr who Translated into 
Arabic for Ibrahim, who translated into Socotri for the Sultan, 
who understood Arabic perfeedy well but wouldn't speak it in 
our presence. Did he vomit? Did his bowcla move saiiafactorily ? 
Did he at the age of twelve suffer from pains in the joints? The 
answ'ers came back the same devious and polyglot w^y that the 
questious had gpne. 

He wus a tmall, yellowish man with a narrow fringe of beard 
round the edge of his jaw and a tluu moustache above Eentuotis 
lips, set in a permanent sneer of disdain. When he took off liis 
shirt and head-dress in order to be medicalty examined he 
looked pathetically puny and insignificant, sitting crouched in his 
chair, mumbling incoherently in the incredible Socotri language. 

Afler the examinadon Richard inndc the following report: 
"Looks utterly fed up. Bored and pne-occupied with himself. 
Fit, Icon-looking, not anacuiLc. Breadj sounds faint, but other- 
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wise norm^ Dia^piioflia ^—buck of work and mtct<:St. Hypo- 
diandrisco]. Cough and sop:iJe dcgitfc of chronk bmncliids.'' 

We gave him some strychnine and sleeping tablets and aa 
we went QWt of the palace we could hear the tumultuous 
thumping of drums—the people honouring their Sultan^ keeping 
him awake at nighta. 

The Sultan seldom lived in Hadibo, preferring im rcmoie 
raidence in the hilk, where the air was better iw Iris bron¬ 
chitis. We never saw him again^ though ftum rime to time he 
sent ninners to us with broken gramDphones to be mended* 
1 imagine we proved a beneficial diatraciioa, but often 
wondered how he spent the majority of his days, for the pro¬ 
cesses of Socotran administrarion arc pretty baric and can 
hardly take up much time^ 

He is a despot in the grand tiadidona] manner- He listens to 
complaintSf tries Uw-breakmj loutcts taxes and dues and 
occasionally^ and rductantly, confers w'ith the Brirish Gmcm- 
menl officers whenevxr they yi£\ the bland^ He b botli revered 
and feared by hU subjeetJ, and it would never occur to any of 
Utem to question his authority or the jusricr of hb rule. His 
supreme power b accepted as bdng in the right and natural 
order of things, and if anything untoward hap]Kned to him it 
would be regarded a calamity affectiiig them alL His justice 
is severe^ lua fiscal system extortionate; duriTig thdr recent 
pilgrimage to Mecca t>oth tie and Ibrahim were given presents of 
large sums of money by the Saudi Arabians^ but the Sultan 
immediately took Ibrahim's share in(0 his own $afc-keeping and 
never returncd it. It seems most unlikely chat much of die 
money we paid for tmnq>[jrt and labour facilities during our 
fltay on Socotra ever went into the moncy^belts of the people 
who worked for us. 

The ruling class of Socotra, headed Iry the Sultan, b drawn 
from Mahri tribeatticiii the Ah I Saad of the Affrar# who have 
been domidlcd on the island for eight generations and whose 
supremacy there is rounded on ancient right* The system of 
succession to the Sultanate is iiniisuLil, for it passes from first 
couriti to first cousin, or to the oldest surviving male relative. 
In this way it alternates between die l$sa branch and the 
Tu^ari branch of the AfFraf family* The present heir to the 
reigning Sultan bsa is the Little Sultan, aho called a shy 
and callow youth who sometimes drove a camel Ibr us, chided 
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by the other came!-mcn for his inadequacica. He was sufFcimg 
from oatcomydids of the jaw when we met him^ an ailment that 
could uidinatcly prove falai if unattended* 

Suttai] ts$a b rulei' not only of Socotra hut of the hiahra 
territory on the Arabian mainland opposite. This territory^ 
with its prmdpal towns of Qhhn and Sahootj b a poor* bate 
area, inhabited by tiiheamen who speak a unique and andent 
language related to Socotri and who are themselves of an 
unimmJ radal stock similar to that of ilxe bedouin of Socotra, 
Thert has always been a streng political connecdon between the 
two countries, and as long ago as the hrsi century A.n. wc read 
that Socotra was subject to the '‘Kmg of the Frankiiicensc 
Country"" of which Mahra w^ti$ then part. In the year 14B2 the 
Mahri Arabs appear lo have begun a lystcmadc ooloni^uoa 
of the bland, driving the bedouin into the interior in fear of 
their lives. 'Hib conquest w-as intormpted for a few yeai^ by the 
establishment of a Portuguese garrison on the island, but when 
an English meriEdiant senman, one William Finck of the E^ist 
India Company^ visited Hadibo in 1607 to take on water and 
supplies, he found a son of the Mahri Sultan of Qishn firmly 
established there. Thus was founded a nfgime and a metliod of 
govemment that has not dianged to the present day. 

Finck, the firet Englishman ever to visit Socotra, gives some 
intcTcsdug detalti of the people at this time. ‘*Tlje Arabs'", he 
writes in his Journal, *^are in manner ilavca to the Shdkh and 
all soldiers. 'Ihey ntt all forced to wear wooden knives or 
crooked daggers. Tht>' are tawny, industrious and civil in 
gesture * .. They love tobacco hut are loth to give anything for 
it/' Tile women were "'some of ihcm neasouabtc white, much 
like to a sunburned country maiden in England - * * very dainty 
to he seen, yet scarcely honest""* They were all so heavily 
adorned with silver tiiat they could not stir but made a noise 
'^like Morris dancers”. 

Other English mercharitmcn called at the island during the 
next few years* Sir Harry Mifidktan, master of the PtppiT 
Cum, serfUJ to have had much die same experience as ourselvca 
in matters of commerce with the Socotrans, and his first 
encounter with them parallels our (iwn dcalhigs on the airiielcL 
Sir Harry, anchoring off Qalatiriya, .. eamesdy desired to 
speak with some of the inhabitants in hope to have procured 
some goats or other refixshment for our people, but none^ iis il 
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secmcth, durst come to w for fear of tlie King's dispirasurc ... 
i t Sterne th he would hitve none of his people to do vrith sttangers 
but Uut all intelligences^ olio wan ces for firali Tictunls and 
prises must come (rom himself, as aftenvards T found.../’ 
When he came tn bargam with the King he found, as we did, 
that prices were infladonaiy^ and noted wryly : “Wood is lad. 
a man's burthen—nevery pardcuEar is a very dear pemnytvorth 
and what eUc tilts island may yield I am yet to be mibrmed of, 
but rocks and Stones.../' One detects a cotam disgruntled 
note in Sir Harry Middleton's voice. 

Captain John Saris, landing on Febrtnuy i6, i6tt, in the 
hope of obtaining fresh food for his tliree ships bound for India, 
found himself at the wrong end of a bad bargain and noted 
iiulignandy;",,. (br goats they charge one ryall of eight apiece, 
which though it be dear, yet are most of them not man's meat, 
being so vUeJy and mure than beastly buggered and abused by 
the people, so that it was most loathsome to see when they were 
opened." 

Sir 'rhomns Roe, who visited the island four years later, 
confirms that the Maliri Arabs had gained control of die island 
as a result of a recent conquest: . . the old inhabitants of the 
island, bur not the eldest, arc called bed wines, that Lave long 
dwell there; they dwell in the mountains and are very populous. 
With diese the King hath h.id a w'ar, as the Arabs report, but 
they arc now at peace on conditbn to live quietly and to breed 
their children Mobomatens, which i percciv'c they do' not, 
liaving no mmuicr of conversation tvith the .^lafae." 

little liappened in the noct two hundred ycais io modify 
the amblUhcd goveiiimcnt on Soeotta, But in iBoo orders were 
sent to the commander of the British fleet in Indian waters to 
occupy the island. For reasons beat known to the commander 
himseir this order was not carried out, but knowledge of the 
intrtulaii must have caused the Socotrans some abrm. At the 
same time there apiiears to have been a change in the govern¬ 
ment of Qishn and its isbnd dependency—the .Affrar family 
came to power. The new, and pcasibly insecure, ruler was thus 
confronted witli an Immediate threat of occupation on pan of 
his territory. It b probably this combinadon of drcumstiuices 
added to the inherent aloofness of insular people that originally 
motivated what is hy now a traditional attitude of suipidon 
and uncQ-opcrativenea towards foreigners who \'isil the isJatiri, 
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And cv^ents m Inter years did not help to ameliorate this 
attitude^ In 1834 Lieutenants Wellstcd mid Cruttcndim of the 
Indian Navy tarried out the first explotadotj and survey of 
Socotrm^ Tiidr favourable report on die country^ and iti in* 
habitants led to an attempt by iht British Government to take 
wer die isbnd su a coaling itation for ship* on ihdj way to 
India. They ofTered to buy Socotra from the Sultan of Q^Uhn* 
But he would have none ofii. *'M sure m there is but otic God 
and He ii in heaven* I will not sell ^ much,” and he made a 
span with hjU fiugers. 'Tt was a gift of the Almighty to the 
Mahras and has descended from our fordathcn to their 
children over whom I ata Sultan.” He remained courteous but 
firm and Captain Haines, who was conducting the negotiations, 
was unable to move him. As he Icft^ the Sullaii called to him! 
“God in heaven ia my witness, we have both cndriLvourcd to 
fulfil our duties, you to your government and I to nay tribe- 
FareweUl” 

So the British Govemmenl oexupied the kland with Indian 
troops. 

The lack of batbouxti and prevalrnc strong winds made 
Socotra a bad coaling staiion. When Aden was occupied by the 
British in 1839 further occupation on Socotra was uimeccssaiy 
and the garrison withdrew uuevcntfiiUy, sadJy depleted by 
malaria. Not until 1876 was a treat)* vAtb the Sultan successfully 
completed. In return for an auiiual subsidy the Sultan agreed to 
protect the cargoes and passengers of $fups that might be 
wrecked on the tsland* and never to cede the island to a 
foreign power or allow foreign settlement without the per* 
miision of the British Government- In tBSG tJic LsEand wa^ 
Ibrmally made a Protectorate tmd Dependency of Great Britain* 
and riiLce that time the Sultan of Qbhn and Socotra has olwap 
resided on the islands 

It's a funny set-up* the Aftraria Govemiricnti unhelpfiiK 
unsmiling, almoiii pachedcnlty comic-opera, it seems not 
unlikely that it has sniffed the apirk of sdfKleteiTniDation that 
has drifted acroa the Middle East and b atudom for complete 
mdepcndcnce j certainly 5 t doei not exactly co-operate with the 
Aden authorities. What it hopes to gain by such indqjcndence 
is uncertain; it has no army, no aLUiauccs, no money* very few 
aubjecu; it could not stand alone id the modcTn world. Nor can 
it complain of oppression by Britiab colonialism. There b no 
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inicrferciicc In intcmat govriummt, anti Socotmns may not 
see a white fat* from one year to tJw next, unless tt u people 
like ourselves, come to double tbdr annual inoome. Li years of 
famine the Sultan can rely on the Aden Govemment to send in 
food supplies; if an epidemic of disease breaks out he can be 
sure that medical facilitici will be hurried across to him; soon, 
no doubt, the benign arm of colonial devriapment will be 
stretched acTOsa to him and hii people. On the oihcx hand, 
Socotra's strategical importance at the entrance to the Gulf of 
Aden makes it unlikely that the British would be very willing 
to let the island slip from their grasp. The present arrangement 
seems, in theory, to be of mutual advantage. 

After we had left the Sultan's palace Ib rahim auik' - d us if we 
would come and see Ills small daughter. She had been sick for 
two months, he said, and nothing he had done had cured her, 
Wc follower) him through the darkened streets and entered his 
house after he had made sure that there were no women in the 
front room. We sat on palm mats in the dim yellow light of a 
btimcanc lamp and the daughter was brought to us. She was 
an enchanting little creature of eicvtti years and, though 
obviously nervous at the presence of so many furopeans around 
her,^carried herself with a remarkable dignity and composure, 
I think she win grow up to be the prettiest little aristocrat in 
all the island of Socotni. She had been ntfrering from head¬ 
aches vomiting but the doctors could find no symptoms of 
a definite iJlnca, only a slighdy raised temperature and a general 
luilocatabk tnakue. Probably her trouble was something to do 
with her age, approaching puberty, though it proved impossible 
to enquire into this. When Richard came to famine her he 
found that she had live bum marks on her itotnach and 
seven on her back, and Ibrtihim told him that his wife, failmg 
all other remedies, had branded the child with a red-hot iron. 

This was our first introduction to a common pracdoe m 
Socotran folk-mcdicine. Hardly anyone we met in the Ibllowing 
mouths seemed to have escap^ llic na'ar, the fire treatment; 
even babies had beat branded by their mothers. Often clay 
had been robbed Into the burns and not surprisingly some of the 
burns had turned septic. This primitive custom at fim struck 
u* as uoncci^rily barbaric, merely substituting one pain For 
another, until wc came to realise that people without medical 
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ksowlcd^^ arc compeUed to do xamfthtJtg to alieviace suffering, 
make lamt protest agamst iJie in visible and in explicable cauiss 
of pmn and disease. The Ere is no gooc^ Socotrans admitted to 
us, but what dsc cm wc do f 

Wc were to meet other examples of tocaJ “cures”. One day 
an obnoxious Uttlr negro boy, the mo^t vodlcfous in the 

general clamour for jwceta aiid bi^uits, came to m strangdy 
subdued. He had been covered from head lo toe itt a thick mud 
pack which Itad dried rough on hb skin. Only his baleful eyes 
indicated the presence of a human hemg bctieaih that grotesque 
crust of ciay^ fur otherrt'iK he looked like an animated plaater- 
caaL The mud had been applied as a cure for fever and, since 
be returned a few days bter as noisy and impressible as ever, 
it seems that it bad been an effective cure—perhaps the only 
one in the enriire Socotran repcrtoiit. 

We were oficn mysdEcd by the custom of some Soootnms of 
wearing a piece of cbth over thcir mouths, hanging down from 
ihcir cats on a length of string. If they hadn^t a cloth they 
would put iheif beards tnto their mouths instead. This^ we were 
told, was to prevent them swallowing a dreadful fiy peculiar 
to the island and capable td" InOicting cotam death if ii entered 
thdr mouths. ’VVe noticed chat old men did not wear the cloth, 
apparcttlly because they had, over the course of years, learnt to 
nccognlsc the bun of this fly and were thus able to dose thdr 
mouths in dmc. 

One morning the Affraria Govemmenc came into our 
surgery in a state of coDsJdcrable agitation. In tlicir midst a 
small man completely svkathed in clothes. They all stoned 
Jabbering at once while the little man unswathed in the moat 
melodramatic manner—to reveal the local pearl merdiant After 
a pmlongcd effbirt and nouc enough to fill the Tower of Babd, 
Richard discovered that ihe pear! merchant had swtUlowcd the 
fiy* Further strenuous activity fkilcd to determine in exactly 
what part ol bis anatomy the fly li4d lodged itself, and ufter a 
while the Government departed, taking with them the trembling 
Jitile merchant* They had promised to return when Peter 
present to interpret properly, but they never came back, and 
the merchant wits stilE alive the next day. As far as I can tdt 
this fly is a mythical beast and may poaaibiy coiisiirute a hxat 
expdanadon of pneumonia* 

There was little wc could do for Ibrahim^s daughter, and after 
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the doctan had linbhed thdr examination of her Ibmlum 
oomplained that he him^lf was not wcUp He explained how hia 
eyes twitched and his skin itched and how he ^-okc up tn the 
nigiita once or twice a fortnight with vague pineutiments of 
fear. He had a great tcspect for Western medieme and dis¬ 
played a morbid obsession with vitamins. He had brought back 
born Aden a bottle of Vitamin B tablets and 1 watched him, ns 
he sat CTOBS-lcgged in the half-darkened bare room, neurotically 
discussing the possible tniraciiious benebts the consumption of 
these cablets might bring, and the vitamin contents of various 
foods. His little embroidered cap was perched as lar back as it 
would go on his round, un-Arab bead; he ivorc a white lawn 
scarf round his shoulders and green pbjtic sandals on his fort, 
and the pocket of bia white shirt was stained with the ink that 
leaked from bis fountain pen. From time? to time he would take 
a cigarette paper and a black, foreign tobacco from his little 
plastic purse, and as he talked he would roll a very thin, very 
loosely-hUed cigarettE witlt hU delicate hands and smoke 
it in a refined way, holding it primly between finger and 
thumb. 

Although of slave origin {his mother was a tir^ress) Ibrahim 
had, by tmuiiiig and personality, attained the rank of Prime 
Minister on Socotra. A\ an early age he had been selected and 
trained for an important position tn the Socntr&n hierarchy; 
when he was still a boy he sat at the feet of the Naib ofQalansiya, 
the high-ranking and almost independent head of the chief 
port of the island, learning all he could of adminisiration and 
Socotran aJTairs. During the war hit contact with tl»e R,A.I', 
and the mUiiiry garristin gave him a useful knowledge of the 
ways of Europeans anti the British admUiisiraaon. After the 
war he sailed on dhows to •\riihia and Africa, acquiring know¬ 
ledge of commerce and the outside world. Ai a result he has 
added to bh inhereiuly considerable intelligence an experience 
and knowledge of alfain exceeding tltaf of any other person on 
ihc island including, probably, the Sultan himself Most Aden 
Government rqncgentativcs find ihemseivca dealing with 
Ibrahim rather than with the Suiian. Wt ourselves dealt 
almiDVt exclusively with him in our day-to-day huaint^i on 
Socotra. He b highly iuidligeni, speaks perfect Arabic (com 
parativcly rare on Socotra, even among the coastal inhabitants), 
has picked up a little Swaliili and is auxinua to Icam English' 
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of whtck liif lmow3 a few He is $o wftil fimniii^rcd to 

make one Teel diimsy in hk prc$cncc» and he has the umicrving 
ability of potting forward the tnodit ontnigcoijs demands with 
the most urbane eourtcay, a bland sruik on hk face^ a ictf- 
deprecatory note in his voice* Undoubtedly he is a clever 
schemer and prohabiy he is consistently one Jump ahead of 
liis Victims^ In our own dealings I fisnned ihit impression that he 
was in the dillioiU position of >vanting to help us but being 
obliged to look after the interests uf his StdiaHt himicJf and the 
people (in that ortlcr); ao tliat, when it became obvioiu iliat 
die esepeditiun constituted a large and unexpected financial 
windfall, Ibrahim was bound to make the best of it at the risk 
of an tagaiming oursclvd. Money tnatten apart, he was help¬ 
ful; tiiough in rcirc^pcct thern tMsem to have been few matteti 
ziol connected widi money. 

He was helped in his affairs by Sheikh Issa, the other Wazir, 
& wry different sort of man^ lean, frail, apaihetic, his face thin 
and Semitic* lengthened with a black pointed beard. He spoke 
rarely and tve never dealt direedy with him, though he often 
accompanied Ibrahim on Im visits to us, TTic tw-o of tlieni 
directed an adminktrativc system consisting of four pnndpal 
Muqaddems, or head-men, administering four principal tribal 
districts, and thirty' to sixty lesser Muqaddemi administering 
tile sub^drslricti. The Mtiqatldems were tinulcd in power and 
acted rnairdy as mediatori lietween the Sultan and the people* 
Among the bedouin of the interiar there was still a patriarthal 
social iFysicm, the head^ of families being responsible to the 
heads of clans, who were in turn responsible to the bead of 
the tribe to which they belonged. The remarkable thing about 
this administration was that it was practically iniddblep eitlier 
because it was so smooth and secretive or l^cause it was so 
simple and pcrfunciory', 

Ifamhim was unfortunate* We were unable to diagnose hii 
daughter's illness or bis own neuimis, and ^ few days bter his 
small son come to us suffering from measles. Everyone on 
Socotra falls sick sooner or later—the dust* the flies* the bad 
water, the food oraw^ting with bacteria^ the mosquitoes wliidi 
come out in thirJc clouds when die w'ind drops at the change of 
the inoiisootiSt the unbahuteed diet, the weakness to tesisti 
Even during our short slay we found that our tirry scmichcs 
developed into large running sores which rcTused lo heal or 
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r^pontL ti3 trcatmetu and were du$tcri^d wJtTi flics Ukc wasps 
rcurtd a jaui pou And so day after day m the following ivtckj 
iin cndics proc c^tm of w,'onini id id chUdrea witJi 

enlarged ipleem and ydlowiah anaemic cyc», coughing with 
brnncJiitis, eyes gummed up wLrii conjundivide skim covered 
ivjUj sores and fungus diseases^ oxjwd^ into our BmaU surgery 
and RUed us almost with despair, 'Hie doctorSj frusirsitcd and 
irriiaicd at one niomcnli ai the nest were fuU of admiratioii for 
die Jrtaicism and dignified raignadon of the^ pcoplcp some of 
whom had tramped four or five days over rugged countiy^ from 
the fordicst ends of tht hhindi djuwn by the widespread reputa¬ 
tion of the Chmiians' miraculous medicine^ hoping for a sudden 
end to the sickness that had plagued their years- Their favourite 
form of treatment was the ibra^ die penicillin injcctiDn^ which 
had cuiiciualy gained fame as an aphrodisiac. Another favourite 
was a large, luridly coloured and bigldy ciipbsivc pill calJcd 
Cathartic Co, guaranteed to shift the mmt refractory of bowels. 
When a padent had swaJlowcd his Cathartic Co hr was led 
hurriedly before he decollated, much to his satisfacuonp 
Tlic Aden healtli authorities arc well aware of the crying 
need Ibr medicine on Socotra and have sdecterl and trnintd a 
raidcot of HatUbo to carry out simple treatmttns and health 
mciisurea* His name is Thani bin Alij a black, chccifnt, helpful, 
Uitic man, with a high, rather whining voice winch at first 
urdhtriy pTejudicccl us against him. When he first appeared 
before ns he ^vorc a forage cap and a creased and starched 
kliald uniform, his bare squashy toa poking Incongniouily out 
of the cuds of his trousers—a sight so unfamiliar to Ibrahiin that 
he was mTreome by it and could only chortle incredidoi^y 
"Thanil O Thanif^ while Thani looked C4nbarrassed and 
shuffled from foot lo foot, Thani's job was to tour the island 
trcatirig the sick, and twice yearly he sprayed ilje Imuscs of 
Hadibo with inseeddde, marking the w^lb of houses thus treated 
W'ith crosses, which reminded me ntnisterly of the red crosses 
chalked on the doon of London houses during the Flaguci po 
that I half expected to see “God have mercy on us*^ inscribed 
nlio, 

In Thani'j neat, grass-ihaiched dinic, with its shelves full 
of aspirin bottles^ Flit^guns, fly-swate and hot-water bottles* 
I carne across the more startling reahticjs of tniditianal Socotran 
jitfitkc* In a Jar of presening spirit on one of the shelves wag a 
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Mvcrcd bmri^Q Kand« ILtc an old ivTinklcd brown glove. This* 
h^ndf lliiini explained, had once belonged Uv a bedu from the 
hill*. One day he had stolen a goat^ and die owner had com- 
phuned 10 the Sultan. Tlie Sultan, after heanzig the caae^ 
decreed that the bedn should l)c punished Tor his theft, and so 
all the inhabitants of Hadibo gathered together at the phuce of 
execution and the rxecntioiicr, Abdulla^ was stunrooned to 
administer die punishment. From Tlikiiii^* acccRiEU the removal 
of the hand seems to have resembled a surgical operation- 
Pint the bedu*s wrist wa* dislocated. Then Abdulla sawed 
methodically through skin, tendons and bone with a bread 
knife and plunged the bleeding slump of the wrist in bailing 
fish oi) in order to cauterise it^ Apparently the bedu had smiled 
broadly throughoiu the operation. Sometimes, Than! confided 
to me, hands were chopped olTwith a sword made fram a rusty 
barrel hoop^ 

The severed hands are usuajly display^ on frequented 
tracks, suspcmied from a tire on a piece of string. There they 
rentain until they mt, warnings to other woiiid-be trans* 
gresson. The subsequent fate of men who liave been punched 
in this way ia doubtful. According to Thani, wme stre deported 
to Muscat and Mukallu, an even more devastating puuishment 
for the extremely ii^ubr bedouin, few of whom could survive 
tnmiplanting to an alien society^ During a recent famine the 
Sultan ordered a inass punifthment as a rcsiilt of a wave of 
livestock thefts. Forty bedouin from each of the four principal 
tribes of the island were selected at mtidom and immediately 
dcporttxlt without redress und without hope of return. Some 
bedouin who have their hands removed apparendy return to 
the hilbt* though I never s^iw or heard of any there. I imagine 
many of them must die of shock or inTection of the wTumd in 
svtdi a dimate, 

I usked Thant wliat would happen if a man was caught 
stealing a second time. 

**Bmj^** he replied, “he would have hi* other hand chopped 
off. Thrrc are many bedouin in die hftis with no hands at all. 
iVo hands at all!” 

He w^L* very mdignani when 1 asked if the Arabs were 
punhihed in the same way as ihe bfdnuin. 

"'Only the bedouin sieaL They are like bird* in the com. 
It's their nature-" 
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Murtter ta extremely rare on Socotra and again secim to be 
confined to the bedotiin poptilation. In tins case the jmimhnieni 
ii made to fit the crime—a strangler is strangled, a cut^thioat 
has his throat cut. A few mouths before our arrival a public 
execution had taken place just outride Hadibo. Apparently a 
bedu got angry with his wiTc one day and strangled lien Her 
kinsfolk objected to this and asked the Sultan to intervene. 
He sentenced the iiusbaod to death and the m*" was duly 
garotted Ln front of a large audience and buried inuncduitely. 
His grave stands on die plain, at a place where the track 
forks. 

ProstiUition is rather more common. I have heard dial half 
the prostitute population of Mukalla consists of deported 
Socoiran women, and on three occasiom we were offered women 
at a price—once by a foreign merchant, once by a bedu, and 
once by a relative of the Sultan. There was a house in Hadibo 
which we called the brothel. This was because it always seemed 
to be fttU of negresses banging out of windows and leering at us, 
and men were constantly going in and out. The punishment for 
prostitution is characteristic. The offender is stripped to the 
waist and whipped through liic Etreeis. She a then thrown into 
a dry well for the night. The next day the sap of titc cupliorbla 
tree, a tltick wMte lactic sap, is applied to her liair, cyebrotvs 
and eyelashes. This sap destroys the hair foUidrs and makes 
the person treated in this way go bald. If the tap gets into the 
eyes there is a danger of blind ness. The woman is then deported. 

An intcrating feature orjudicial coses on Socotra (and on the 
mainland as well) b the ondent practice of trial by fire and 
compurgation (a method of tearing rite veracity of an accused 
person which was once used in England, under .Anglo-Saxon 
(aw). Trial by fire consists of passing a rrd-hot knife or spoon 
twice across the tongue of the accused. If the accused is tin- 
harm^ he is considered to have passed the test and to be 
speaking the truth, otlicmbc he u guilty of perjury. This trial 
is carried out by a special inter who has inherited both the 
pw and the "power”, and it seems likely that the tester uses 
his red-hot spoon according to his personal comictions in the 
ease—if he is nire that the accused is guilty he will make certain 
that the tongue is burned. Such a practice is obviously upen to 
abuse, taut it may well be that the tester is a good psydtologiit 
with art ability to detect whcdier a man is lying or not. 
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All that can be said by way of comment on Socotnui juaticc 
is that although the pimtsluoenti indicted on criminal ate 
barbatous by any normal standards, they scc'm to be very 
effective deterrenis to law^brealcing. A pblke force of only a 
dozen or so Afiricaiu armed with old rifles Is siiflicicnt to fwiite 
the whole bland, and many more dvUtacd nations would envy 
the rarity of serious crime on Socotra, 




CHAPTER FIV£ 


IN THE CAPITAL—a 

Titt daily pattern of our lives m Hadibo arranged itself spou- 
taucousJy a&d without comdotis plajicitig. We iiiually dept qu 
the rooff wliere tlie air was cooler, and at one in the moming 
we would be awakrncdi by the wind maring liiatily after its 
fTvening lull. It blew steadily at about 40 im.p.h.« und sometimes 
gusted up to 70 often it would tip us out ofour camp 

beds, and one moniing Peter found hiniaelC lying on the bare 
canvas of hii bed, his deeping^bag blown off him like a glove 
peeled Grom a hand. On another morning I clambered out of 
my sleeping-bag and sat on the edge of the bed^ slipping my feet 
into $aiidab- When 1 turned nnind I saw that the sleeping-bag 
had vanislicd^ blown away over the rooftops in the spate of a 
few seconds. A thorough search E;iiled to find it and diereaftcr 
I had to sleep in locally^inade blankets of goats^ hair which 
smelt strongly of goat and, the others e.wtkaliy suggestirdt 
camel urine. Only loi^ afterwards did I discover a clue to the 
Hite of my sleeping-bag. One day, in a particubriy lonely pan 
of the mountains, a man by the name of Sdyid AXi, a step* 
brother of die Little Sultan* pomCed to Nell's sleeping-bag and 
asked me how nmch it had cost to buy. I told him t50 shillings 
and he made an appreciative ducking sound and then tmd: 
^Tbrahim has gnt one just like that/* 

We rose soon after dawn. Our Utrine on the nxif had been 
banned on tlir gitiunds iliai it was insarutaiy, for the dejectn 
fell into a small enclosed space next to the larder, so we would 
hurry down to the beach, a hygienic communal latrine where 
we could spend a few pleasant minutes in the cool of the early 
tnuming, scanning die bare hotii^pn and ILstening to the squeak 
^ntl rattle of pastcl-coloirred pebbles os they w^cre draggc<1 into 
the sea by the green wava that bpped on the there. Coming 
back from the beach we would meet various people. Peter told 
me thar on these occasions the appr<>priate greeting is 
b It removed to which the correct reply should he 
Allah f God has removed the obnoxious substanceBut Arabic 
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is only a second boguage on Socotra and the only reply we 
ever rceeived to our chceifu] wiis an uncompre* 

Lending 

Breakbsi was eaten round a talik in the eourtyurd vihilc 
there was still some shade. We started with Forage, a sur* 
prkingly successful tropical dish, and pjcscd on to fish served 
up with slices of bitter limc^ when we could get either of these 
fresh foods. Sometimes we were lucky enough to have eggs. 
The eggs were small and rare and expensive: sornetimes ihcy 
would ask two shillings for an egg^ and if we offered tliey 
would go aw'ay and eat the egg themselves* A small boy calkd 
Hamet btought us eggs secretly* I thiiik he poached them 
because his maniicr was so secretive and he accepted biscuits 
Instead of shillings in return. He a shy child and rarely spoke 
above a well-mannered whisper; if anyone spoke a harsh word 
to kim^ even in jest, his eyes would fill with tears.. He was 
inseparable from hlg frimeh a handiome and more robust 
young boy whOt had he hiid die mischance to fall into the bands of 
a film mogul, might have been pahlkiaed as a second Sahu. 
It was dlfRcuU to tiiink diat either of them would grotv to he 
tike their elder3, mentally enervate and physically sluggish 
except when roused to febrile cbmour at the possibility of 
hnandal g^- 

Thesun rose quickly and was already hoi before niuen We 
would go our ^-wriotis wuys, hoping to steal a march on the heat 
whidi by noon wTPuId evaporate our energy like 3 shallow 
puddle* The doctors would visit the tick in their houses or tend 
the patieno who crowded the surgery. Peter and John would 
vanish over the plain looking for arehaeological rcmaJmi while: 
Mite would wander np tlie wadi Hanefu, collecting grass¬ 
hoppers. I would <io a little filming, walking down die streets 
looking for suitable ciuemAtk subjects and followed by a small 
baggage train hung with cameras, tripcHls^ light-meters, upc- 
mcasiircs, microphones, a tape*recQrdcr and iniillng wires. 
At first the SocQirans were apprehensive of my canicmSi which 
resembled guns with $awn-off harrek^ but in time thdr nervous- 
ncvi gnvc way to curiosity and in the middle of some carefully 
arranged sJiot an urchin would come and peer through ilic 
other end nf the camera lens, while die otheo crowding round 
me would detect a certain asperity in my demeanour anti tell 
each other "His work is pictum**, eis though that explained 
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<;vcrythmg* OtiSy IbraMm fully tuidersiood what I w'as doing— 
he had been to a cincmii in Aden. To the rest of i,he popuSaiion 
my work must ba%'e seemed as incomprettensible as our other 
aedviuts; Mike assiduDiisly coUcedng lizards and scorpions 
£^‘Does he iot them?'*); Peter spending hoiu^ in the sim^ 
scratching a I old mounds and handling bits of andent and 
hopelessly shattered pots with foving care; liie doctors asking 
strange questions (“How old are you?^**) md giving medicines 
John^ hery-iacedt hla chin already bristling with an 
embryo beard ^ performing Tea© of supcrhumani strength, ^ , - 
We mti5t have seemed a strange crowds rich and unpredictable 
and probably ommverous. 

The afeernoons were trying in Hadibo, for fJie$ and the lack 
of shade m outr courtyard made rest impossible. Somedmes we 
would go down to the iagoon at the edge of the date pbnTadoa 
and stretch our sweating bodies along the prickly grass of ils 
banks; we would wnkc, after a few minutes, to a circle of a 
score of litUc, black, pop-ej'cd faces. We were gUd when 
evening came. Evening was die best time. Tlic sun sank quieUy 
behind Ras Hcbat and left a sky ofOidlng green; the stars came 
0u| when the velvet fed and the wind dropped to a fluttering 
vfntm breew; the b;its fcutried over the courtyard in a lunatic 
and twisting ftighi and you could hear their almost uhra-sonic 
twittcr^ and the braying of tlic donkey next door^ tlic chatter 
of the women and children passing outside^ the sea bri^aklng 
on the shingle on the beach and the wireless tuned to Aden 
Radio in a house down the street. The muezzins called from the 
mosque tops and their high, urmatiirah undulating holy wall 
was carried towards you on the breeze^ undcmiimng reality^ 
seducing ihc senses^ reminding you of Ali Baba and fl^^ng 
carpets and podgy Sultans sitting on tassclled eritTis<in cushionj 
wearing mbiri in their turbans and dapping their bands for 
honey and pomrgni nates. Hearing the mnrzzin in the white 
minaret calling to the faithful m dir now darkened town^ you 
rr membered I lolly wwri*s Orient and whatever you had believed 
in childhood, 

Wc sat in the courtyard with die Eounds of the town in cnir 
cats and a little whisky in from of us. While we waited for 
dinner Mike would tell us many remarkablt: scientific facts— 
so many I can’t retnernber any ctf them-^nd produce insects 
to amuse us* Like the jumping beetle. If you pressed lUi bottom 
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it shot two feet up into the air and landed with a pitig on 
the mcul tablc^top. We al! toot turns pressing llie beetle's 
bottom. 

Then the cooks brought dinner. Aivviiys it was a big dinner 
and every night we liad a difTcrent dish propared from the same 
tinned ingiedkmU. The beat mcaJ was the one with the Crrsh 
crayCih, 1 1 was the only crayfish we ever bad 4 Uid; the man who 
bmugfit it had asked a pr^igious number of shiUIngB for it. 
We looked M die era^'fish with the oolouri of the sea sUII oti iU 
delicately inlaid like a ChincMr ornament, bi blue and red and 
pink and gron and violet — and we saidp HeSlt Let's buy it* 
So wt bought it and dial evening sat cesmdealiy nieking the 
pink legs, and afterwards fell on ouj camp beds and lay watching 
the stars and the falling shooting-stars that fi7;rJed out like 
fireworks so many million light years away. We i.vcxe like lord#^ 
and w'e felt like lords over aJl we could see* Twenty square 
yards of gravel and goat droppings surrounded by iwo mud 
and coral walls and two mud and coral rooms with the lime 
plajitce decaying and one of die dories falling ufT. We felt very 
fine in the evenings* 

One morning iii Hadibo I came ao™ a small Ixjy sitdng in 
die middle of a strecl. He hardly kook«l at me when I went up 
lo him^ and said nothing. He sat nhuosit modnnkss except for 
a feebji: movement nf his right hand betwern his mouth and a 
lly-^overed ball of dales he held in bis other hand. His legs and 
arms stuck out like twigs fmm a pear-shaped body that gradually 
expanded from his llesliless ahoiitdccs and reached ita maximum 
^vidth at his stomach, grossly dbtended with iriiilnutritioii, Hi$ 
skin was covered in a thick, gTcy-whirc crust of din a nd salt and 
he had the grossest conjunciivim I had ever seen. His eye¬ 
lids wern gummed together by the pus that CKO^cd from 

his eyes and he didn't seem to have sijfKcknt strength to bnosh 
away tile dies that clung to diem in a black seething mass. The 
oditr boys crowding round him knew all about him. He wu* 
not a stranger in the town, though I had never seen him before, 
a bedii/* tliey said. nu mama* He has no mother 

or father." Another betlu boy, like a little wild antrlope, sli^ek 
and w^ll-fed,. took hold of ilir stisr^Tling's head and forced it 
upwards. "£jA ismuk?" hr sliouted, "What's your nanic?'^ 
T%c siarwling stated at him weakly ihitiugh pussy eyes. 
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*^£sh isnuik? JEfA istmik?** the other boyi joined in^ They were 
pleased to find somebody worse ofT Uma thcmiiclveSH. 

Later in the evening there was a fain t Imoct M the door of 
our house and when we <jpcncd the door there he was^ standing 
outside in hu dirty rag. He came in arid sat down on a cham¬ 
pagne crate against the wall of the courtyard- Richard bathed 
him in the can\^ batli, treated hb eyes, and guve him some 
vitamin tablets. Then some Forage and fiah vert cooked for 
him and Aii gave him hli best fuSah without saying a wont and 
Musa said he could slcqi in hb own house. The boy ate the 
Potage and fish slowly and completely and then sat silent and 
motionless in the darkening courtyard. After a while he made 
a fuint ^und and Musa came and led bun away to hh house 
for the night. Thereafter hr came each morning and evening to 
be ^vashtdi treated and fed^ and it w^as heartening to see him 
gather strength each day. His eyes improved and after a few 
days he had sufficient sirtngili to brush the flies away. Then he 
began to speak—not much, a few childish, uidistinguishablr 
words—and liis face began to register expressions. Soon he 
could tvallc quite firmly. We kamt that he was tim really an 
orphan but had a mother whu herded three goats in thr hilli 
and had sent him Into Hadiba to beg during the worst montlis 
of the summer monsoon. Evidrotly die thought his prospects 
would be better In Hadibo titan in the hiilsf but he bad not 
made a ver%' good job of begging. 

There were several other bedouin begging in Hadibo and 
most of them seemed to be doing quite ^vclL The summer 
months Oil Sncftlra are lean and hungry months. No rain falls 
on the island and the wadis arc ftdJ of sand. Many of die welk 
dry up and many small coastal villages arc abaiidi^ned by the 
inhabitants, lire grass is wilJicrcd and inviriblc between the 
hot fitojies of tile plaint and the cattle, goats and dicrp are lean 
and have little milk, llie bonc-d 47 ^ garden 

patdica is tracked iutd the ilioow of the vegetable planii are 
jparse and stunted. The date harvest is over and all around tire 
eoftit of this exposed tdand the winds of the souih-wett itLOnsmin 
prevent the fishermen putting to sea or the dhows East 
Africa bringing in maiise, the islands siapk foocL 
Thr people of Hadibo and die more prosperom coastal 
villages usually had enough food to last them the summer, tlidr 
gOHl-skins packed tight with soft dotes from the last har\'est 
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and with ntai-jcc? Im;trdc:d since ihe iiispurt. F^r ilm sir mm 
pmportion of siged Iwdnuiit, women and children moved lo 
Hadjbn to l>ega livclihwd during the lean &rii^Up andiincc ilit 
duly of the ^nkai (the %^luniar>- setting aside of p:iri of a rmin^ 
property sis for the poor and needy) b one of die five pillars 
of Iilain^* these bedouin beggnrs do reasonably well so long us 
dierc is any thing CO give them. Some of them are adopted hy 
coastal Arab Omtilies, who not only feed them but clothe them 
also and shelter them in their own liomes^ 

Normally, hea^'y rain fsills during tlic north-c^i monsoon 
between Novembw and February, bringing out the grass and 
leaves on the trees, filLing the wadis wiLh raging torrenis, 
nourishing the fproudng vegetables, the date palms and the 
small grain crops- In gardens m Hadibo and other coastal 
villages and in the fertile wadis of Gow and Fahr lo the east 
tS the Hadibc plain, pumpkinSi beans, onions, cov^'pc^i ivvcet 
potatoes, melons^ tomatoes, coriander, lamarisk, a Uuir miUct 
and a Etile maize arc gnoivn. The milk yield of die heidi of 
cows and goats increases and fish and shellfbh are cuugiH in die 
sea. But die culdvation is on such a small scale thatordy a *mui! 
proportion of the population benefits, and the quantity of 
dates produced by the poorly tended da^e palms and of fifth 
caught in die sea b barely sufiideiit in a goo<l year, A large 
part of the population must esist veiy near n border-line ol 
iitar\’atiori, and there h no natural fLimine reserve—even dates 
mmt be imported^ The result is ihnl when tlic rains &ul one 
year, and there is no rdief between one dry lummer and the 
ntst, die precarious baJance of the Socotran economy is upset 
and btniuc cusucs. When this happened in itl44 the island wus 
almost depopulated. Ten per erni of die bedoum died of siar- 
vation in 1943-3, and many of thow: who mnnagctl to survive ^ 
stealing goats had dielr hands removed. timilar disaster in 
T954 was diverted by the prompt action of the Aden Govemmciit, 
which sent a relief frigate laden with gram. 

Not only dod the soil of the bland produce instifficictii food 
for their needs, but the Socotrans are hard presiied to punchttse 
from abroad sufficient of die grain that forms their staple diet. 
The Island is poor^ no oil has been found there; its nafural 
products afe eicotic but unrranincraitvc and exported in only 

•Tbc other uikn »re, brtdiy: Skmh«Ja, pirfaiwjji Gulh; iSiiifff, nraal 
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ffiiall qiiunittitrs. Tin: principal export J5 joimi or ghi^ a clanTiet! 
btittrr inatte by tbe bedouStt rLhd rqsotcd tg be the best in the 
whole of the Tionlicm Indian Ocean, A wry siunii quantity of 
dragon's b!i>od^ aloes* juicej Udtent ambergrb^ civet muslc^ 
dried shark, pottery, pearls^ mgs, skins, tobacco and mother 
of pearl is exported. In return for niaizc, rice, cloth and a few 
oddments Like pots and pans, fiah kooks and groerrics. There is 
a tu'oway trnQic In daU'^s and some visiting dhows taite on Mlt 
from brine evaporated in pans at the village of Ncht on the 
south coast. No incense or tortoise^sheh ls now exported^ nor 
is any commercial use made of the peculiar wcxk) of tlie 
metaytie tree, die Socotran Hox, a alcndcr, bare tree that covers 
much of the lawiands of the island. Its wood is very close^alncd 
imd almiwi as hard as lignum vitae j it linb In water and b 
uiicd by the dhow sailors to make pulleys and other hard worn 
fittings for thdr ships^ During the war it was subject to a rigor¬ 
ous test to see if it might make a aatkfHttor)' subs titute for steel 
balbbearings; it wore down only a fractipn of an inch under 
great jnessuTc, but had to be discarded* 

1 1 is surprisiiig that the island has alwap attracted fnerchanU 
to come and taixy on trade there, men from tiie Hadhramaul, 
the Ycoiefi, Saudi Arabia and the Pexaian GidT, some of whom 
have settled down in Hadibo and losi Uieir former nAtionaUtict 
and bred a first gtuieratjoti of Socoirans who will grow up to 
speak die language and adopt the ensiotm of the country^ 
One an eh man was Rashidi a small man witli staring cy«, 
gnome-like and most hospitable, tie had somcUiiug wrong 
with him that required a penidUin ittjecdon and was delighted 
when he got better* Whenever we went near his house he would 
pop his head out behind the grilled window^ and ask us in for 
tea—hot, sweet, neat tea in Jittle glasses or Japant^ic coffee 
iTiipa. He was not fond of Socotra, you wrant to do some¬ 
thing,^' he said to mCj, "'what can you do here? If you w^ant to 
go somewhere, where can you go? Socotra is like a prison* 
'Ihere's nothing to do and nowhere to go."' When 1 ajkt^ lutn 
why he stayed he explained tliat he fiad happened to marry a 
Socotran woman and Imd inherited some goats and date p^lmt 
und now all hU property was liere and hla duldren were little 
Soeotrans^ so he couldn't very well go away, could he? 

Some of the trader? from the Persian Gulf live on the isUnd 
for half the yeari levelling round the eouiiiiy' purohariitg dieir 
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{foods from the bedcum s^Uing them to the dhow captdns 
during the tra.dmg season. One such man was die mtrn ofJJibfli. 
Sometimes he came to our siugciy and sat against a wall telling 
hLi yellow beads or reading a sort of Pengmn edition of the 
Koran from which ail the pages were falUng. He spoke an Aratiie 
that was almost Incompreficnslbic to Peter, None of lu hod 
ever heard of Dibai* b a great he said, "with 

hundreds of Etiglbh soldicn in iC* VVt didn't beSieve dicre 
sttcJi a town* Then we asked him what he did on Socotra 
and he said he bought and sold things. He bought things bn 
Socotra and sold them in t>ibai, and every year his mcitDr*boa( 
came and collected him and hb goods- We didn't believe he 
had a motor-boat. We asked him all sorts of things because he 
was very aQbblc and wTjrldly-wisc, and some of his answxrs we 
could not underftatid and the others we did not believe* We 
were very disbclieviiig hut very polite. We asked him whether 
ibere were any incense trees on the Maud and he saidr 
none at aUt none anywhere.” And then after a pause: “Except 
in the Qalansiya where there air Tlicm he 

told us that in Had! bo they grew pumpkins the colour of the 
sky which w ere as big as this—^md he stretchiird out hw arms as 
far as they w^ould reach. After that he took out his pocket Koran 
and began rending it and we thought he hadnH got any more 
fisherman's stories to tcU us, 

Tlie majoritji^ of the mbabitants of Socotra live in cxmsjder- 
able poverty but the>^ have dicir own humour, dignity and 
self-esteem, ^^ale^ial poverty is usually a comparative thing— 
onc^A poverty' can be mcasufcd in itrict rado to one’^s neigh¬ 
bour's wcaltlu On this bland where almasl ev ciy^body is poor, 
and there are as yet nci foirign standards to shame and disturb 
thcm» poverty 1 % aeerpted without degradation. It ia unlikely 
that Uicy will ever be richer ihaii they arc today, bm the 
conditions of living can br gready improved^ I here b no 
re^Dti why, in the fuiurct disease cannot he reduced and the 
production of agriculture, fishing and fivcaioct^ gready in¬ 
creased* ft flceims unlikely that in tlitse days of incre^lS^rd coiv 
sctousncfs of backward areas the prpguuiinic of colonial develop¬ 
ment w^hiciv has been in operation for several years lU the 
iTJui ini anti territories of the Aden Pfotnetomte will not be 
extended to this remote and hitherto untouched isbnd as well. 
I hope vwluKJVcr will be in charge of such a programme, thsit 
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cnn so casly and dkastroudy i^hangc the whole mt'ntal balance 
of a country j will have read these words of Harold Ingrams, 
who has hintseir spent many years of his life grappling with 
simiiiir problems, fint In mabtUhing the Pax Britannicai 
the Peaee of IngniniSf among the warring tribes of the 
Hadhramaut, and then in attending to their welfare and 
development; 

^^Soex^tra's circumstances and history seem to set the problem 
of iis development in a proper peispeeiivtt i>oth as regards 
the tempo and the amount lo be appbed. Plainly a community 
like tius cannot absorb much at any great speed without 
injury. Development of any kind—ccoitoinic, social or pohticaJ 
—is not an end in radt Behind it always lies the de\Tlopnient 
of human personditVp and the important tiling is tJiat in 
developing his pcwonality the individual shall be free to decide 
how beat to do it himself against a background of security, 
llius a sympathetic approach to the problem of applying 
development is necesaaiy. It is essential to lee things through 
tile eyes of the Socotnins tliemselvn. 

""It IS difficult to do this without a much closer study of 
them. Their language, and therefore their mode of thought 
is still targcly unknown. Aiiyonc living outside Socotra can 
hardly get into the skin of a Socotran and see tluiifi^ from hii 
point of victv and with the llmitadoits which Socotran life 
imposes on him* 

^^Therc is an admirable opprijituniiy for carefully ibougbt out 
planning/* 

Already progress has begun* first with Thanl bin AU and hb 
diruc, then with the despatch of six Socotran boys to ihr 
Bedouin Sdiool ai MuLilLa. The Aden authoridea had wanted 
to sciid the Litdr Sultan there^ but his mother* a matron of 
ctiniidenible wcaltli and remarkabJe aiithority, had refused to 
allow him to teave the country, so that he hod to make do with 
a Socotran education 

At present there b hanliy any format education on Socotra, 
and almost .all the inhabitants ate illiterate. Very early every 
morning you will heat the shrill chanting of the schoolboys in 
the two schools in Hadibo. When I paid a visit to these schools 1 
discovered a remarkabk state of affairs. In the first school, in the 
oHtJii of a hnusc next to oun, t fb\md two boys sitting in the 
corner reciting the Koran at the very to]M of their high voices. 
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"Hury vvr rc hoih abvioiisiy bor^ stiff and fidgeted incmantiy. 
Neither cif them locked a% the tattered books on their bps and 
both v¥frre reciting patmt-ivisc difTezrnt purls of the Roran. 
In the middle of this chaos slept the schoolrnasterf flat on his 
back| an arm over hh eyes* snoring very qmetiy. He woke np 
alter ten minutes and scolded tlie boys ibr something, lliis was 
die “acKanced^" school, where apparently the older boy^ went. 

I left anti went on to the next schooL At fteit the schoolmaster, 
ik farety little man* wouldn't let me in. Then he taid he would 
let me in if I paid him three shillings. “It's not Uiat I want die 
moneys*' he explained^ ^'hnt the boys could do witJi it." 1 
wandeinj wiih what altruistic sclMcniaL he would divide 
30 cents between tt boys. Thani bin All who was with me, a 
sort of chaperone in my wanderings among the instiiutionK 
and industries of Hadibo^ brow beat the schoolmaster and told 
him tliat he was shameful, so I was admitted to the schooE at a 
reduced fee. tt w'a$ a pka^ani little ichool, situated in a brightly 
limewashed courtyard under a grass thateb roof Ail the bo>'s 
sat on a long, e!ean strip of palm matting, their old lorn copies 
of the Koran resting on Qat ctisliions on their knees^ I'hey w^cre 
all in their vcjy best clothes, bright yellow vests, white shirts, 
scarlet^b/oAj, finely embroidered caps—one hoy even wort long 
bitggy white trousem which, apart from Thnni’s, were the only 
indigenous pair on the whole island. The schoalmaster sat 
down in front of the line of boys and said mnicthing like 
** Ready, steady, GOJ” lliey were off immediately, shouting 
and screaming in their hard, high voices, rending the holy 
w>tfh with sublime mdifTeimce to the ^cntibilities of AUalij 
throwing back their heatU mid baying like cayou dog^, their 
Jirrffi^gif voices trembling as the teacher had tnughi tiiem to 
tremble, going on and on till they stopped for a desperate gasp 
of air. The remarkable thing w^:is that each boy was reading a 
different part of the Koran. I was amazed, and Than! located at 
me and grinned sliccpishly. M soon as the boys had started« die 
schoolm^ier lost all interest and sat with hb liead sunk between 
his shoulder? and bis cy^ dosed. A number of diildren^ wbo 
didn't teem to belong to die school, appeared from nowhere 
and sat round the of the yard. The boyi went on for ten 
minuif=& till I asked the schooUnasier if 1 might ask liim some 
questions. He seemed to w^ake with 3 start. He silenced tJic bc>'S 
and peace reigned again in Hadibo* 


So 
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I ik%ktd hiui what ali the olJicf duldtr-a wefts dmug Siting 
around ihe waE-t of iht: wurtyard. 

“Their parents arc poor,” the teacher rrpBcd. *'Thcy cao’t 
afTord to send tijdr boy^ to ictiool/* 

Only the mortis of rich men went to ^lool in thtdibo. Tlic fees 
wem two shillinp a month and Tony ihiUings for every boot of 
the Ronxfi they got throiiglu One bay had already got thixiugh 
ihiity and another had read twenty* Thi^ represented 

a consjdcrcxblc sum of mtmey on Socoim- 

'*Do tiiey learn anytiung else besides the Koran? Do they 
Icom aridimcric—you tnow', out and one makes iwo?“ 
only the Koran.” 

And that was the extent of ScK^otian education, tlir Koran 
learnt parrot-wise in sporting competition with die boy xicting 
ncj£t to you, 

Wliile thrir more fortvinate comemponmes art being taught 
in the schooli the poorer negro boys learn the mdimcnij of 
navigaupn in die shallow lags^on Uiat mcandrn tbrougb die 
date plantadoti to the sea. They play with toy boatij some of 
diem simply palm-leaf ribs with the feathers of an Egyptian 
vuinirc smdk into them to catch the wind, others more elabor^ 
ately carv'cd From lumps of wood made to restrnbk a small 
dhow^ ivith a mast^ a lateen sail^ a rudder and^ curiously^ an 
oil trigger, llicre arc no actual boats fitted with outriggers op 
S ocotra^ so this alien ieaturc of the model boats must be due to 
a traditioii handed dowm from their slave ancestors with 
mcmmiGi of the craft of tlicir native East Africa^ When they 
gfow^ up dieac negro boys will be sadors and help to sail the 
island'dhows to Muscat^ Abadan, Mukalb and [^mibar. 

llic Africans constitute the worlung d;tis on die Maud- limy 
are descendants of alavs imparted from East Africa during the 
nineteenth century.* They are freedmen now, though tliey ate 
often still referred to as sLavrs* *'Oht it*s only the ghiva,” you 
will hear die Arabs lay as die African community bc^pns to 

iif the yittmget ^ntcntiiofi tit Affiwi Suwinjn srt Oic txf 

Wf^ Arprftn tnAp* l];StfCn«4i mi tU»id Uuntlg iht Vrbr, Tbere •warn 
itoiuiiicnhle InmcTiLiiiefE un ihe bcoctia when the laldkn cmb&rk^ |pr ATHci ni 
the eud nf fhrir : iJncir to the ibor? with tul^ iu 

arm*, while tb^tr mtwfiKlft hmbajMU li'ddicd ncki ef ^hdii (m ^‘glujibtp them 

i3f c ur r g iicy in nhdr hiOmdxiHiJ on to tlir raAi ihut uj txkc ibttn Id ihc 
uocpihtp: bul it wu fuutid ii:^t tht ri/U larere linlHtmL utirdfr the wriighi jkkI 
crrdfri wfTF itp jetiiiua the iIkUi: fot ilbc iuiMicTi ii wia like pc^trin^ 

(iidUUUDilU LUlO thE JCK. 
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kick up licirs dcligtit in ilu* streets of an t!VcO{i]gt hsuigioj^ djuim 
and imping. Their Iiooligonkm embarr^cd die Araln, 

Therr arr about ^,000 descendants of ^;4v» living an Somtra, 
moat of liicm in die dirce principal villages nlnng the north 
coast^ dr at Suk, ihc African dalDny^ or the rcaicltnca of the 
Sultan or Litdc Sultan. Many of them stUl live in muiid African 
grass huts- They were still being imparted as d4Vcs round about 
the tuiTi of the ceniury. In 1902 a Portuguese cruiser caught a 
fleet of Arab dhows at the mouth of a river in Mozambique 
and after a sharp light captured the vi^ssela and rtlcaaed 735 
slaves on board capturing 150 of the Arabs. Between the 
wars there was aull some siavorunniug and Royal Navy ships 
kepi up a patrol of Arabian waters to intcrccpl slave^sliips. 
niere are still some Africans on Socotra wtio have been teed 
in their own lifetime and can remcraber w hen they w ere brought 
to die Mandp One day one of them knocked at the door of our 
house in Hadibo and demanded td speak to the "'Cliristian 
who knows Sw'aIiiU'\ He w^as v^ry black and old and wrinkled. 
His head was covered with a hojiy^ white bristle and he had a 
white goatee beaitl. He was a retired member of the Sultan's 
household and he hodn^t done too badly, by tlie look of liimt 
Ills Jhtah wm new and smart, his vest dean and without any 
holes in it. He was infnrm on his legs and walked with tlie help 
of a stick. 

twofta!'* 

^*Vou arc the one who understands SwaJiili?*^ 

I said, * l am the one/' 

His face wai radiant when he heard tlie musical syUablrs of 
the language of his birth—was it fifty or sixty years ago? He 
spoke the language rather gutturally and remembered his 
native land with regrcip but without bittenicss at the dreum- 
stances rimt iiad forced liim to leave it. 

Did he know Mombasa? Ya, hr knew Mombasa, he had 
been there in the Sultanas dliow^ Did lie know Zuntibar? Yes, he 
knew Zanzibar^ Did 1 know Femba ? No, 1 liad never been thcti^. 

"Pemba is a good pbee,"^ he said. " I w^a# bom thetc» 1 lived 
there lUl 1 was six. lilien the Stdtan came and brought me here to 
work for him* I come without my baba or mama and 1 have 
never betn back. I was a very Hiile boy but I stiH remember 
it- 
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He frowned wilh die pain of remenibcring the coMntiy he 
had fic%-er remrned to- 

**Do you kiiDw he asked- 

Yest i Itnew ndizit haimnaa. Many bananas grew tn Pembai 
and paw-paw arid coconut^ iic saiil. It was a country lull of 
fruit. It was a beautiful country. One day he would like to go 
backj just to see. - . - 

t asked bim how lie Uk«i Socoira after aU tlicse ycars^ 

'4i"s fill light/* he replied. *\Moai years Socotra's all right. 
He didn*i emliuse* 

He spoke for a long ftmej digging up shadowy'^ imfiitpuied 
memories. He was utiwillmg to ga. Richard Lreaced him for Ids 
inlinn legs and after a w^hiic ihc old rnan went out leaning on 
his stick. 

he said. “With good fortune/* 

'^^Auwt Actt/*’ 

I nc^er &aw him again. 

Most of the Africans on ilic island have never known any 
other place but Socotra or any otlicr bnguages but Soeotri and 
Ambic^ Many of them are of mixed ACrican-Ar^b blood, like 
Ibrahim and hh brother Alip and now' they constitute an c$sen- 
rial part of the community. Some of tlicm air in pcshioiis of 
respottstbility. The blacksmiths and rilverxroilhSj most of die 
sailors and pearbfislicrs, the liDiise-builders, the carpenters and 
menden of boats are Aftic^n. In day’-to-day domestic Ufe it is 
the African women who do the bulk of the work. Tlicy sweep 
the streets outside their homes witli twig brooms first thing in 
the momingj fetch wood and water, carry tlie babies to dicir 
toilet ou the rubbish dump at the seaward edge of the town, 
dampen cadi struggling phni in ihe smaU dry gardens with 
iurmai of watery weave blankets anti grind com into fiour. 
In the slrects of Hadibo you will usually see only t!ic African 
women- They art not kept in sudi strict seclusion as the Arab 
women P Moat of them arc remarkably ugly but they flatter 
themselves ntireaionahly—if any of them suddenly confronted 
one of us nnocpcctcdly coming around a earner they would 
utter a shrill sercamp drop everything^ even die pots of water 
balanced oil tlieir hcads^ and scisiT)' away in their tong awkward 
black dresses^ Tlicn tiicy would peer out at us dirough a door 
slightly ajar. What was it, we w^otidcrcd, that made the women 
TUP fVom us—liad we ihe evil eye? In time it became an 
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irritaling ItabLt, imperially a* liic once at a safe disiaiice^ 

v^ould ticgiti to gigglr w^xl^ mock eayneti. Fctcr liad a buimttg 
desire to plioiograph some of thrm^ a passi<m spurred nn by die 
cliisivericsa oFlm ^mbjccts and difficiilt to account for in viv^v of 
didr umrarm ugliness. He used to wait totind ccrtalu street 
comers^ like a dandimtiiic bookie, with his camera aimed and 
cocked. As a$ a ^'oman^ any woman^ cstine imvind iht 
comer he clicked the shutter. Sometimes also he photographed 
them through the cnicks in the door of our house as they scuttled 
unsuspectingly down the street 10wards him. As a rtmult of thb 
dedicated work we now have a splendid series of views of streec 
comers^ dUtant and out of focus, adjacent to which arc siJ- 
lioucttcs of vaguely female shapes caught at tlic momcnl of 
surprise, hie stuped soldiers. 

Not all the women were Ukc this. TJie women in the house¬ 
hold of die termagaiih for example. The termagant was a 
terrible woman. Slie was big and middle-aged and had a face 
hkc a Chief Justice with dppcpRla. There were two other waives 
in tills household^ and also a husband^ a small man v^ith a 
piping voice and no eontrot what^ever. Tlie termagant ruled 
the lot with u voice like thunder dragged over sermted moun¬ 
tain peaks. You could hear it all over the town, a terrible sound, 
very loucf wheezy and I wxnL to her house one morning 
to Him the grinding of the com* The maize is ground with a 
rotaiy^ qucni* a primitive but cHcctivc device consisting of 
two hard, flat round stones, one on top of the other. The mai^e 
if dropped OiTDugh a hole in the cctitfc of ihe topmost sioiie 
and ground into flour by tormng the stone with a wooden 
stick filled into a slot at its edge. The flour fltfls out on to a 
large round mat* As the women grind the com they sing tradi¬ 
tional wngs, brtaihli^ly. 1 startrd hy ahihing the entire corn- 
grinding apparatus to liir □thcr side of ihe courtyard, out of the 
dark shadowy into the suniigliL Tfiis created a rumpui «itid 
atimcted a large number of men and boys who began to pack 
the courty^aid several row-s deqj. Through DOok Ali I explained 
that 1 would like to record the work songs of the women anti 
(itm them os they girmnd the com. At this juiicture the ternui* 
gani came to the forefront. She wanied iw^o shiilitip. I agreed, 
to avoid tlie cndltTfs w^rangling that would ensue if I refused* 
While I wt up my camera, the lermagatu and the youugesT 
wife gave the rotary qoern a few^ turns. My apparatus was 
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barely prepared when the termagant said in her 

sub-hnmati voice* ^^Finiabedr*' 1 said* '1 haven^t taken 

any picturca yirtT* "/TA/i/erx/ Kkalnsf KfidtosP* The voice like 
worn-out thunder boomed round the crowded yard* Thani bin 
AU became abusive, the husband made condiiatory gesiurea^ 
cook All grunted. “All goals, all goaLi/* he said. Tiie small 
bop began to play and the men Hal down round the walls 
while the sun rose higher and higher. The youngest wife sat 
beside ihc quem and tittered. She tiad such ^vidc shUiy noslfils 
that I thought for a long rime she wore Eilvr-r ritigs in Iim nose. 
It was nearly an hour before order was restored. When 1 did 
begin lilming and recording, the stick that turned the quem* 
stone broke, so ) left, ^ die siin was now too high for satis- 
Cucttiry photography. 

These women make attractive blankets of goat's hidr and 
shcep^s wool, i^eaving the stuinds by hand on primitive looms 
in their houses. The blankets arc made in strips sis inches wide 
and six feet long. These strips are thert sewn together to make a 
blanket of any required size, usually about Ibur Feet by six, 
tliough once a visiting nava! ofBccr bought one fifty feet long. 
They are black and grey for the most part, but decorated with 
stripes and borderfl of colon red wool. They sell them in Aden 
for up to twenty-five ahriUtigs and use them locflUy as rugs, 
blankets, or saddling for donkeys and camels. Between us we 
bougiit about thirty altogeiher* 

Tltere are two silversmiiiis in Hadibo; one a white-hairtd old 
martj, living amidst a Jitter of empty baby-food lina^ coffee: pots, 
converted petrol cans, knick-knacks and Cra^vford's biscuit 
boxes; and tlie othcri 4 younger man, who makes better silver- 
warcp They both import larger, tnorenmaie and finely wrought 
silver ornaments from Mu^t, for sale to special rich people* 
blit must of ilic pruducts they sell are of their own simple work — 
car-ringsj bracelets, armlets, pendanti, rings and thom- 
puUers. The Socotra n women wear a great dcaJ of jewellery— 
^ many as ulne car-rings suspended from nine holes in each 
ear, a silver chain, hanging from eadt. ring; a iiocklace of Maria 
Thr-rcia dollars; eight bracelets on each wrist, five rings on one 
tiaiid* and two bangles round both ankles. All die silvcm'are is 
Itamrnercd om of Maria Tlierma dollars wlikli are offeji skil¬ 
fully lapped out inlo a fine wire, 'nieae brge silver coins arc 
imported from Aden and Muscat and are of consldeniblc 
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iiitcTOt. 'i'licy are itill itijuiufiicnirccl iii lijiglaBil bearing iJic 
dale 1780 and thr effig>- of Mam Theresa, Empress of the 
Holy Roman Empiit, Qurcti of Hungary and Bahcmui, Ai^- 
dudiesa of Burgundy and Siyria. 'Hicy arc imported by bullion 
merchants in Aden svho disiribiitc them abng the ahom of 
Arabia and into tfic interior, where they arc nsed as 
currency. Hie dollar is a fhec^vaiue coin and it ilirrelbre 
fluctuates in value, depending on the wpply and tknuind and 
tlie world price of silver. Sometiimcs it is profitable to mint new 
coins, sometimes merchants have gone to the calcnt of buying 
up thousitnds of ilvcm and shipping them back to England to 
he sold as bullion. 

Not much else is TnaimTaciiired in Hadibo but crude tron 
implements. In a thatch penthouse at one end of die town is the 
blacksmith’s. 'ITic blacksmith » an old African who is helped 
by his wife and a younger assistant- The woman squats against 
the wall and all day works the goat-skin bclbws which keep 
Jior the charcoal fire. The blacksmith and bis mate liammtf 
rough bits of scrap iron, raw material lefl behind by the H..A.F* 
alltcr the war, into nails, door hin^, crowbars and die knives 
the bcdoiUD use, the blades set in liandka of hard mclnync 
wood. 

Tlicv are a musical lot, the Africans on Socoira, On several 
evenings of each week you will hear the sporadic dmmp of a 
tambourine or drum as the villagers prepare for an evening's 
cnteriainmeni, warming die skins in tlie (ire to muicn them. 
Then tlicv will begin, gingerly at first, a tambouiinc all by 
iistlf, a singer all by himtclf, until the band gtnhcrs impetus, 
more people job it, and the sound of drum-beats like a railway 
locomotive puffing up a sleep gradient ecliocs over the darkened 
town. Such occasions are of no particular aignilic<mce, cele¬ 
brating nodiiiiga simply an amusement for those lakbg part, 
'flic men squat in the dim yellow light of a hucncaiie bmp in a 
street, banging the well-worn, warped tumbounttea, while a 
soloist, the leader, chants improniptu verses from the Koran 
and leads the rrtt into a chorus, rising on his knees and exhort¬ 
ing diem b a loud voice. There is also usually a leader of the 
band, a man wJio ban^ a big round drum decorated with 
red cTUescs. Sometimes three of the tarobourinisis rise m their 
feet .md stand in a hue in ftoiii of Uic leader, while another man 
on ihdr rigiit performs a dance as he beats Ids tamlMurtne, 
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slowly rrvt>l\'ing, Jinpping and jiggioff- Then anotficr dancer 
joins him ai»d fJjc (vy) m-olvc slowly and siniiously njiiind each 
other in time with the accentuated rhythm of Uir tumbourinc 
beat;, always keeping the same distance. It is a it range sight, 
the dandng ciuiuudy restrained and unadorned, simply die 
jigging motion of the upright body, die rabdng of one (bol and 
tlien the oilier, while tiic same monotonowt song is repeated 
over and over again, accompanied by tlie imclianging synco¬ 
pated thumping on umbourines. Oae-tuiMimv oiif-two-ihrtr^ 
v!u-tiiv~thrit, BAjI'Gf Usually ilic same song goes on for about 
twenty minutes and only ends when the leader tires of it or, as 
happened once when 1 watched them, a drummer pnis his list 
through his instrument- During the interludes women and 
young girls Bit ommig the shadows like bats, bearing lillJc cups 
of coffee and halves of coconut shells full of balk of tobacco 
aiid glowing cliarconl. The men pass round a couple of crude 
hubble-bubble pipes, gourd# or hollow' coconut slichs iialf-ruU 
of water, with an upright stem projecting out uf the lop and 
another stem projecting out of the side. They put a pellet of 
tobacco in the tray at the end of the upright tiem, place a tump 
of glowing duuTual on top of it and draw out the coaiK, thick, 
sweet smoke through the stent at the side. They inhale once or 
twice deqi into their Jungs and tiicn pass the hubble-bubble on 
to the neat man. Tlien ihc burnt tobacco and the exdnct 
cliarcoal arc removed and ihc pipe is filled again from the 
sheik tlie women bring, 'Hik k the height of the ordinary- 
Socotrank pleasure, the sitiging for no reason at all hut the joy 
of it, the few wliifk of tobacco in between songs, the women 
quietly aticuUvr, bringing coffee. They fotget the inclemency of 
the season, their own poverty, the disease and periodic hunger, 
"AH 1 want,'* says the poor nvan in the Cliinrse proverb, ‘'is 
jujc enough food for my Iwlly, enough raiment on my back, and 
a beautiful landscape to look at — and then 1 will be the richest 
man in the world*’* "All," say the gods, "tlicsc are the richrt of 
the gods alone, tliey are not for ordinary moiialt.’' Hie 
Socouans, on occasions like these, are as near to the condition 
oi the gods os they will ever be. The beating of the dnims and 
the nanny-goat songs go on for a fow hemrs, till the wind risra 
and the town is deserted and die sirceti are full of dust anti fury. 

These arc the "Songs of the Koran", and ihev all sound 
cjtactly alike. The other songs, the "Songs of tlie Sea", arc mure 
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tiindiij m the Eurtipcan car, Tticy have i exJiiIttr.*tuig 
rhvthm and a caichy, Lilting ttine^ Almcpft al\4-ayt tfic^ songs 
and daneci take place after nightEtU, but one day I remroed 
to our house after a filming session in the town^ very hot and 
thifity and looking forward to some tea, to find the surgery 
crowded with tlie most elegantly dressed Arabs* metuding ihc 
entire foreign eommunity^ the Affraria Govcroitiem and many 
otlibr^ I had never seen bdbre. i W3s rather puzzled. 

"*Ek> you want medieme?” 1 asked the Naib of Qalamiyii. 
be said, **I have come because of die 

‘This ngomn^^* he said* pointing through the door and down 
the blight white street. Al that moment a great crowd came 
docking amuiid the comer at the end of the street, preceded by 
many smaH boys and girls, twirling and jiggitig and hopping 
towards uSj their faces split by delighted grins. The dmma had 
started and three drummcT^ widt Urge skin drums round tlicir 
necks advanced dde by aide beadng out the loud, insisttni 
rfiylhra. Behind them came a large crowd of gkdbl slaves 
waving sticks a!id dead palm fronds, and in tlie middle of tlicm 
was die of die wjjoiwa, die leader of tlic dance^ a htg, 

surly man waving a walking slick like a bond-leader's baton. 
Hie performers JiCtiled down and Ibr two hours played two 
tunes alternately* They iiood in a wide dick round one or 
tw'O *'couples^' hopping and gyrating in the middicp The 
dancers kept didr bodies erect and their hands by diejr dde 
and they danced ^vith dead-pan faces, simply hupping and 
turning, while the crowd omund them sang the incoherent 
words of the son^ and ^gged at the knees in time to the rhythm 
of the drums. Later they dl fonned up into Iw'o clrctes and went 
round and round waving thetr sticks and palm fronds. It was 
iike "Here wc come guUiering mits in Aiay’\ Ouc old African, 
with a white beard, popping eyes, and a stick, gave a special 
performance all by liimscLh an improvised dance tvhich was 
patently a throw-^back to Uic dances of his native Africa* It was 
ii w'ar dance and he was a warrior. He advanced witJu slow 
undulating motion towards me, li aiding his slick like a rifle, 
^Mi«i be came within shooting diiiance^ about tw*o feet away, 
he icreamc<h aimed hts rifle and firctL Gow!" lie yelled^ 

Evnyliody tltOLight lie wasi dolly. Ibrahim tittered and Thunt 
poked him in the navel with ihr end of his umbrella. Then ihc 
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dotty warnor pretended be bad bwn shot himself and during 
his death throeij a most agotdsiiig biniaeix, he watched me out , 
of the comer nfhU popping eyes to sec if I was looking. Then lie 
came up and asked for baksheesh. 

The next morning, perfectly sane and normal, he eam r back 
to the house, I Hsked him if he had ever been an a*Van npd he 
said he had oevo' been one, he was a sailor. 

“Where did \t>u gel that dance?" I asked. “In Afiica?" 

^ “No," he replied, “it was in my head. It came out like a 
river in spate and I (muldn't stop it. Now it’s ail run away." 


CHAl^TEft JTIX 


THE DRAGON'S BLOOD COUNTRY 

A Fxi^v days after our arrival in Hadibo we began to recon- 
noiirc a suitable site for a base camp in die mnuntaJns^ wliere 
most of our scientific wort was to be done. 

iVrdBfjd£t}\ August Eth, This mortiing Neil and I, and iwo 
donkeys and ITiani bin Aii and a guide whose name 1 do not 
know, set off acroM the plain and inio ihc mountains. We wan led 
to look for a suitable site for the nionnUm base camp which wc 
must establish soon. l«isi nig)it we asked IhraJiim for two 
donkeys and a guide^ and when the guide camr dib morning 
he asked us whcJic we svanted to go in the mountams. Wc 
weieu't sure, so we hooked at our map and mcniioncd a few 
pbces at random^Gow^, Redahn« Gninhin. Ihc guides a 
pleasantly quict^ good-humoured, sensible^ middle-agrd man* 
knew none of these pLiees. He did not know where tlicy were 
and then! were no roads to them, he said. Wc delected a note 
of desperate UlogicaJity in his argument but said nothing* We 
were not particularly bothered where we went long m it 
was ui the moiintaini where the bedouin lived, W^c wanted our 
ntoutuam camp to be near a bcdoidn sctilement so that wc 
could study them and take blood fnam them when the rimr 
came, I remembered the name of a place which had been 
glowingty dtscribt:d by Sk previous viairor. Did the guide know 
Adho Dimellus? Adho Dimcllus? Adho^ Adlio? Yea* be knew 
Adho- Were there any bedouin at Adho ? Oh* no tliere were 
no bctlouin at Adho* There were no btdouin in the mouniains 
at alh He didift know where they' were but they were certainly 
not in the mounLains, he knew who the bedouin 
But they were not in the mountains- 1 gol the idea tl^at the 
guide did not want to go into the motmtauiSp md Tlumi, who 
last night wUHngly agreed to accompany ihis tnomit^g 
se<nacd mnaii aurpiiscd when we asked him if hr wm ready. 
'"Ready for what?" he asked. ^Tof the joumry to iht moun- 
tains,"' we $aid* He was vciy foUi to come ^vtih lu. li secim the 
custom of this iduticl that decisions reached alter hotin of 
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ducufitkirL OTL the previous cvenmg ^Tt compleicly foTgotten by 
the nt^ momijigt so thut one has (o begin aU over Again* 
EveniaaUy thty botJi agreed to take ui into the mountaimj 
for the agreed fce of nine shillings per donkey. We pay for the 
donkeys and not for the men. 

We left Uadjbo about seven and crossed the plain in a $oath^ 
cast direction towards a great split In the motmtains where a 
wadi comes down and crosses the plain to Suk. This wadi is the 
only way up into the mountains on the north aide. Wlicn we 
were out of Eladibo the guide suggested that we might like to 
ride on Uic donkeys* We tried this but found that onr legs 
trailed along die gronnd and were scmtclred by the iltorn busjic?. 
So we got olf and walked humbly behind Than] and the guides 
who sat comfnnubly on the donkeys. 

After an hour and a half wt came to tJte foot of the wadi. It 
sirtlchcd upwards in front of us^ its upper reaches hidden in 
cloud and dripping mistn It was en impressive entrance to a lost 
and unknown world- The wind blew cold and strong down the 
charm and drops of ram fell on ua. We felt vciy intrepid as we 
started up the mouniainsidet folbwing a vague track on the 
right of die wadi. TJiis wadi has cut deeply into the mountain 
over die mllleouiaf so that now a narrow stream-bed falls preejp^ 
iutely down to die plain betw^cen steep muuntam-sid^. Tlie 
path ofteti led high above the w~adi, which appeared to he dry. 
Sometimrs we saw what we thought was a waierfalli tumbling 
over great slabs of rock in the wadi bed^ but when we came 
close we could see that it was only a kind of w^hite chemical 
stain on the mcks^ glistening in the sunlight. Probably hmestonc! 
from the drictl-up sircam, predpitated on to tiir rocks. As wc 
climbed slowly up the track, picldug pur way between the large 
ttonesi sbwly winding between the huge slabs of granite that 
seem to have been flipped all over the wadl-sidcs,, we htcame 
more and more conscious of the lowering temperature, and of 
the coo! blustery wind that blew down the gorge- All around us 
towered the spires of the Haggler, very grey and gnarled and 
timjestjc. The lower peaks had oo clouds round thenii but when 
we looked up the wadi we could sec the clouds hanging about 
At about 3,000 feet and not coming any fuitliet uonliwardsj so 
ihal aU ihc boitom of Uje tyadi and all the lower peaks had the 
tun on tltemp Then: were a lot of trees on the mountainside; 1 
wish 1 knew the names of ihem^ but they were mostly Icaflra, 
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rtnd tht tract woutid between tJieni Tlic plain Lay brlow m 
Jite a relief map, criB5**€n>ssctI with wadis green in the dirty 
ydlow of the plain, and we could set dtc htat bcjundtig off it, 
like dust. 

Tltani laid ""Shu/.'* We looked where he was pdndng and 
saw a man sitting on top of a huge round rock sotnc diitancc 
4^vyayp Ills legs curled beliind hint. He looked like the mermaid 
ihai sits on the rock at Uic ttitrance of Copenhagen harbour- 
He watched us as we went psisL "Bedu^\ lhani said, in a 
conhdcntinl lone. We were pleased to have seen a bedu^ W hen 
we Lookctl back the man hud vaiti^lied from the top of tlic rock 
and after that I had tlic dtstinct knpressjon that we were being 
watched by unseen eyes all tlic way up the mountain. 

Than! s^id he wanted lo pray. It was about midday ^d f^cil 
and i reclined in the shade of a large tree and ate raisi^ and 
drank the warm water frcmi uur Army water boitlcs* Diani 
and the guide went down among die bushes towards the wadi 
bed, to find water to w'ash themselves with when they prayed. 

1 caught a gUmpsc of Xhojii bumbling about among the bushes* 
He had changed into a >XaA. He thoughr long trousers were 
irteligious- I lay back and slept for a few- minutes. It was very 
peaceful and there were pigeons flying among the irecs, very 
small imd cnloured grej'^green- 1 woke up when fhani and the 
guide came back and we wenl on up the mountain. 

We came to a pool of clear water w-ith orange and purple 
crabs in it. We had to stop beside this. We dmnk handfuls of 
cold water, very fresl* and sweet, filled by running mountain 
water coming from a narrow wadi full of rushes and grass and 
irunkicss palms. It was very cool and I let down the ilrcyca of 
my shirt. The boy's caught a ehamcleoti and played with it 
ddighlcdly till we moved on. 

We WOT now at about 2.000 feet altitude and the mouutaiM 
aim went on higher and higher before us. This was the dragott^s 
blood countr}\ The dragon's blood trees only start growing 
iU about 2,000 feet. Tliey grow everywhere from here on. They 
are sJmpcdlike umbrellas blown inside out. They have perfectly 
strajghi trunks which branch suddenly in all directions. The 
branches are iSiort, not more than about one foot long^ and 
from each bmich sprouts annihcr branch of the same length, 
so that there b a very Hue and complicated mesh ofaliori^ry 
branches surmounted tvith a cover of spiny green leavci. cy 
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arc very siningc irecs and tiicy gTt>w iu Lxiraorijliiary 
on fllicpr walls of Jock, narrow kdges, projctrtiDns and eormcoL 
The aky-line Limade fireakkh with djem, iUiUol ainiig it like a 
massing army or Hke the Red Indians that always appear sud¬ 
denly on die horizon in the cowboy liltiia at that inevitably 
cmdal mnmmt wlicn the stage coad^r loaded with gold and 
heroines, enters die narrow pass. Tliere art whole hUliidcs 
covered in diem. 

In between ilie stones on die track grew Mpmc-like HowcfS— 
yellow pimpernels, tiny matrVT viokis^ blue campanula, aiid 
some aloes. 

Always before us was what Icxiked like die top of the moun¬ 
tain. When w'c reached one top we saw another one stretching 
up above ns. "fFoi AdJio?^* we persistendy a^ked ilie guidcn 
he always replied^ Adlio remaiaed near Ihr 

half an hjDur or more and dico we reached iU We did not know 
we had readied it until the guide sat ijowri iviilt die words 
^VVlho.’* ^^IVm Adho?'’ we asked iiicredLilously* the 

guide replied- **TJii3 is Adlio." We could see tioddng at dl but 
die grtry baie sidc^ of the iztoiuitniiii and the peaks all rutiing 
and craggy arontid us, with wbps of dotid stFe;iming round 
them, and stretching before tis an exphinse of dim liills vanbhing 
into mist and a melee of winding wadis, Bciwemt die natig of 
rock the wind thundered like a railway iriun and blew cxild in 
mir laces and on our goose^pimply arms. 

b^duL Am kata^ntukl Tve told you—diere :ire no 
bedouin."' 

"Good Lordf" 

1 had ftiUy c3cpccted to find bedouin here, I had expccied to 
find a thriving village wUJi people going atioui iu the streciSp 
a bazaar pcrhapi| and cropi ipfouiiitg iu tlie fertile sojf But 
there was nobody hme, nothing. Adho apparently means a pass. 
So that thi& place is ihc Dimellus pa^ over the mouniaiits. It is 
the w aierdi^ of die mountains, and a low M idi of itones mark^ 
where die mountain goes ttdeher up nor down. 7 'he mountains 
lead up to the wall on one side aiid down on the other. All 
around is green grass, short and wiry. 

'rhani and tlic guide, looking rather doleful, stretched out in 
the lee of the low wall out of the wind^ and let their donkeys 
graze on the grass, wliile Neil and J wein down ilic athrr side 
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fjf the will 10 look lot bedouin. Neil explored ilie rtgUt-haudiide 
of the pass while I cJcploTxx! the left. Neil diflappeaotd over a 
rise and 1 scjuaued among die bushes.^ When I stopped ntoviog 
t could hear na[lung but jny own breath and the sporadic roar 
of ihc wind along the walk of rock that siretdicd up on our 
right and left And the sertam of an occasional bird, wheeling 
out into space. Before me the mountain sloped steeply down and 
lost itself southwards in the tumble of hills and vaUty s. 1 do not 
ihink 1 diatl ever forget the stnmgr sensation I had ihenj 
siltMii among the bushes^ of living in a past and depopulated 
world. I fdt inieiisdy tlmt I was lining in a world so old that 
tmci had no place tficrc. Some people Itavc a vivid sense of Ihc 
past, it is an oteeme, hyper sensitive mental process, like night- 
mari^ w hen you*re awake. It goes fur diet than merely 
die past—going Into the Tower of London and dcUbcraicly 
conjuring up in one*» mind images of Anne Boleyn and die 
Princes and all tlic kings and people. It is in the piist^ 
suddenly oppressed by the dungeons^ losing touch witli reahtyi 
<1 filin g back into the stream of human history. Only at Adho 
DimcUua 1 had sunt beyond cv^en the beginning of die human 
race. I had a icmlkd fecliiig of being completely lost and afortCp 
without kith or kin in die whole world, not because 1 was, in 
laett tost and afone, but because in the presence of these in* 
credibly ancicni rocks and die primeval dragoifs blood tree* 
and the screaming birds and tlie w'ind roaring and nothing 
cbe anywliere^ t felt I was ueading on the tlircahold of the 
w^orld. Humanity had no place in these lerrifying, waichingi 
silent and actimaTcd mountains* The mountains were 2 ilivC| 
watching me* I was like a strange, newly-evolved flea on Uie 
giant^'s back. Wlicrc had die pterodactyls got to, I wondered? 

I heard a loud ncratcliing noise* It sounded Uke a Ttian 
crawling among dry leaves. Now and then ^he scratching 
stopped, as though the man had SEopped crawling and \^s 
watclting and planning- I had an irrational moment of panic* 
The loud scratching began again* I located the direction of Uie 
noise and after listening carefully found what was causing it* 
A small lizard just behind ntc was eating a l^ogc insect, part of 
which slill iiung oul of its mouth* It is a measure of the monastic 
rilence of the mem n tains that one eati hear a small lizard ehewuig 

Ned and I went back to wlvcre the boy’s were sleeping. The 
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Siiii only occafflonally 3 h<^n€ becnu^ the clouds mostly obscured 
it. It was quite coldn There was no water at Adho Dimcllus and 
%vc had to fmd somewhere to stay the night. 

We Hi out agalrif foLlowiiig a track that led eastward along 
ihe shoulder of the mountain. We crossed over a stream and 
ftiUowTd die track di rough a w'ood of short trees, stooping to 
avoid the branches. We passed by an orange tree. There were 
iwo bright little oranges at the top of the tree and at the foot 
of the tree was a pile of orange pccL I felt like .1 hunter coming 
acro^ the spoor of an animal 1 knew was near but could not 
see, Bray tiful scents came out of the shrubs, and we went along 
pinching ii\c leaves of all the bushes and smelling our fingers to 
see which bush was fragrant, and what the smeU was. TTte air 
was pervaded with the smell of lemon’-scentcd thyme. There 
were swTet-wooded myrrh trees, like small spreading cedars. 

We came out of the wood and found ourselves in meadows 
of grass. The meadows sloped down to our right where there 
were little walled ticlds. S^jme white vijUiirei were eating a dead 
oow in one of the fields. We saw some people in front of tis^ 
watdting us coming- I ihougitl they would run away bwi they 
came towards us, a man and two boys wrapped in brown cloUh 
looking shy and amiable- \Micn they came up to us they held 
out ilieir hands and we touched hands tightly, then they put 
their curled Itandii to their tio«e$ and we did the same, a graceful, 
curving gesture ali in one complete movemcni. We said 
and they muttered something shyly, and we watched 
them while they spoke to 'Fhani, {alking in quiet voices, hardly 
opening their inoiitli^, talking in vague mcinosyilables wbicb 
seemed to seep out of their mouths like smoke and dTifr aw^ay in 
the wind, ihdr meaning lost in die air and halfrcau^t by 
XlmnJ.. We went on and saw^ where they were living—in very 
low hoiurs of stone, built into die comer of a field, nxifed with 
earth in which the grass wiis growing. They lived there like 
Fuck of Pook^i IlilL We went on the mounuim became 
dull in shadow when the sun vanished behind tliem until 
we came on a group of young bedouin, ritting on rocksr Tlicy 
shook our hands the way they do and then sat around w atchlng 
uIh They were aU dreiseti in two pieces of brown doth, one round 
their middles and the other iJung easily ammid their ilioiddcn 
or draped over tlieir heads. Tliey were all young, with deltcatci 
beardless, uii-.Arab faccif dose-^rupped hair (except for one 
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who had loDg hair like a woman), «niall noses and lighi-coloured 
skin. They showxd us where we could find wuier, leading ns 
a small pool ai tlic bottom of a large mdt. Tham did not thiiifc 
3 great deal of them, because they were bedouin, and when he 
spoke to theoj he made it clear that he was doing them a favOEir, 
But they were pleasant and shy, their faces registering surprise 
and Idndnes and laughter like imjtdfconscious children. Than! 
said they were what was left of a settlement that had gone 
further down the mountainstdr. 

Near the pool W'c found a place where we couM skep the 
night. There was a huge rock wiiii same flat earth at its leeward 
side. While NcU filled the waierbottles 1 cleared our bed space 
of stones and cattle dung. The night began to come on and the 
bedouin disappeared with a concerted movement like a flock 
of birds, bounding goat-like over the rocks and up the hill¬ 
side, till tlicy mciged with the rock and were gone. Thnni and 
tlie guide made a fire. 

On our left was a steep wadi, its udes covered in dense 
undergrowth. There was a i,ooo-fooi drop to the bottom of it, 
and it stiutched southwards out of sight. On the oUicr side 
was a grey peak of mountain, and the wadi ended in the hills 
behind us. A kind of buttress projected out into the valley, its 
edges ringed with atones piled on top of each other, and here 
a boy was herding liis cattle, calUng to them itv the twilight. 
M his voice rang like a shrill bell between the mauntain-sidia 
in the now still and cold air, I agairr felt myself losing touch 
witli reality. Pinch yourself, prod the fire, gel some food inside 
you, don't pay any attention. The cows wandered across the 
buttress and I turned to fieil and said; **This is a tos! world, 
you know.” The boy's liigh voice came up to os and we watched 
liim till he disappeared with his cows and night fell. 

We brnlcd the water io ilie cans on the fire and drank hot 
lemonade. We ate some dates the boys had given us in return 
for biscuits, and some raiimi and barley sugar. 1 had squared 
some Christinas pudding, left over from yesterday’s dlimcr, into 
a tin con and we ate some of that. Then we went to sleep In our 
sleeping-bags on the ground wearing our sweaters, ouiseivei on 
one side of the fire and the boys on the other. We slept in that 
strange place without disturbance. 

Thursday, diffwt $ih, Vtc were woken at fir^ light by the 
shouts of some bedouin galloping down the hillside towards us. 
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Some of them were Already watching U5 widi great inteml as 
w« lay in our deepiug-bags witli the liooda over otir heads. Wc 
felt rather ndiculout as wc stated back at iJir m, our strange, 
white and alicrv faces poking out of out quilled coeotms. After 
a quitdc breaklast we had a long diseussinn with Thant and the 
guide as to our route. Wc wunlcd to go to Gow, svhicli wc 
believed waj in the next wadi but one. JJut Tliani and the guide 
tald they did not know Gow. They said there wtu ms way 
across or along the wadi gorge that barred our path, that Uic 
ofily road in the whole region was back to 1 ladibo die way wc 
had come. RegrclfuUy we rclinccd our steps to Haditio and 
amved there in the early aJlcmooTi. It was hot and soporiftc 
aitcr the coolness of the moimtamfi- 

Wc had been resting only a few niinuics wlicii Mike and 
Peter came into liic bouse and told us that the refrigctalor 
was now on its way from the airstrip where, too heavy for cajnd, 
donkey or porter, it had nunained under die surt'dllancc of a 
man of Mouri. Wc went out oit (o the plain to watch the 
trium^plial entry of the nuicbine and saw a camel coming in 
carrying it right on the top of it$ hump, it wtis moving quite 
quickly, an citraordinary sigfil, and entered Hadibo at six. 
Tlic refVtgeralor is the firet to be seen in tlic town. 

1 learnt in the evening about the epic oF the rdrigerator. 
It was an amazing performance. Sliortly aller Neil and 1 IcA 
for the Jnountains on Wednesday, John aiid Ridiard set out 
for the airstrip with some camels. They readied Uic airstrip 
at 9'3® i*nt. and uncrated the refrigerator, vacuum conUiiiirra 
and meteorological iiutnimcats, wMdt had all been looked 
after by the matt of Mouri, After they had sorted out rite equip¬ 
ment, diey had an argument with die head c.imcl-bo>, who 
maintained that none of liu camels could possibly carry any of 
the itufT. IGchard and John became abusive, wirii gratifying 
resulti. The mct,-box and vacuum casts were loaded on to one 
camel and the refrigerator on to the top of another, secured by 
a bowbne. The party setoff unsteadily, the camels and caincl- 
men refractory because of the awkward loads. The refrigerator 
had to be re-roped twice because it slipped down off die hump 
and dragged the camel sidewa^a. WJien tJiey leacbcd iJiv foot 
of the egiflie near Qadhub the camels and iLcir drivem mini, 
and John and Richard begsm to carry the rtfrigerator up the 
aqaba, not resting uoril they were out of sight of the cameUmcn. 
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'Flicy look tt in [urm to carry the front parr which was the 
heaviest—without Ltte door and accessories tlie refriKClator 
weighed the best pan of 150 lb. Ai 5 p.m^ they dumped the 
frig, well oJT tlie road and rcliimed to Iladibo hetbre dark- 

Early natt moming Mike aad John reLiinied for dit re- 
(rigrtiitor and dung it between two wooden lent polei, secuiirtg 
it with a Mnsp. After a while they were joined by Peter itnd 
Rtdiord and they all took it in turns lo carry the tiiingi carrying 
it with the poles over their shoutderSf a quarter of an hour at 
a time. They struggled on for two and a half hours till they 
came to a sandy cove. Heir tiiey batlied iii tiie green sea and 
ate bitter oranges and slept and smokeetj and at three Peter 
and Mike left for Hadibop to get a eamet to carry the frig, from 
the end of the across the plain. And that was when Ndt 
and I met tfacm. 

It is a remariahk achievement because it is terrible carrying 
such a heavy and awkwardly shaped [King m the heat over 
luch a dmiculL Lrackp wltli no shade and not much tc drink. 
1 rii jfik tltcy were spurred on by local scorn and incredulity* 
They met many people on the way ako struggling under 
heavy loads of water-skins and fire wood, and it would not 
have done for the refrigemtor party to have broken down or 
appeared cjthausted tn front of them. The cumd-men whose 
camels had hud to carry the frig, were sullen and unhelpful. 
From time to time they were encouraged with die words 
**Sultan^—heads off !” 

Augufi totA. Our survey of the Northern Haggler 
Mountains was not very coiiduslvc. In the two days wc spent 
tlicrc we met no more chan eight bedouin^ so tliis morning John 
and 1 set out on another rccounais$ance in the dlnsciion of the 
Wadi Gow—Wadi Fahr system, some miles to the east of the 
liadibo Plaiiif which traverses tlic island as far as tlic ^ulh 
coasL These bedouin must be somewhere. 

We left Hudibo at 9 n.m. wjUi two donkej^Sj camp-bctU and 
ratioris for two dayi. \Vc crossed the plain eastwards until wc 
entered the dense date plantation at Striyaliun. Tlicre Is a 
small scattered village here* the houses bush in the Aftican 
fiyle, either entirely grajs-thatched and dreubr, or w^th square 
mud walls 2mct LhattU roofs. One uf the donkey^men suddenly 
lat down here In the sltadc of a palm tree und* losing all 
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iDtercn in the donkey which was suppowd to be in hU cli^rgCf 
began bet pick at the sole o( lib right loot- He said he had a 
tliom in his foot and produced a pair of twcocra whkJi he 
carried especially for this cmergeacy* ‘Flic donkeys w'Sfidcred 
off Uirongh ihe plantation and one of them suddenly became 
awkward and ran tilT, pursued by John- 1 got fiold of die other 
one and lied it to a tree, I couldii't see John an^TArhcrc, nor die 
donkeyi while die donkey^man itill picked at Ids foot, helped 
and ctiiCoijragcd by a small boy. I siioutcd for John and went 
right dnough the plantation and climbed to the mp of a slope, 
but 1 could see no sign of John or Uie donkey* When I came 
back, die boy was picking at the donkey-man's feet while the 
dortkey-man lay on hh. back in the shade- The otlicr donkey 
1 saw wandering asvay down the path to HadibOj 1 ran after 
it and tied it again to another tree* It got v'ery hor^ — the wind 
didn^t seem to be blowing much this morning, I think the 
monsoon Is dying —4o 1 rrsLcd under a tree* The efonkey-man 
and the boy came up to me and showed me a half-inch diom 
tJial had come out of die donkey-man's foot. The boy was very 
pleiMted and 1 made adecitiatcly interested noises, but die 
donkey-man was a lialf-wjt with a ikee like a vaguely amliropoid 
ape and a scn^lesi look and with skin on tib icet dint must 
be very thick mdeed-^a quarter of an indj at least* After a 
while I aaked the donkey'-man wiicre he iliought his donkey 
had got to and he pointed to the one I had icthcred lo a tree* 
I told him that when he started out he had tw^ donkeys and 
he laid ‘*Oh, and was only going to ail down again 

under the palm tree when E told him radier abrupdy lo “bloody 
well shiiftoT the tiling* Shuf kumarr* He went off into the palm 
pove with the boy, and presently John came back and 
he conldn^t sec the donkey anywlicrCi As it had been carrying 
our water and food Uicre w'osnH much point in going on, so 
wx returned to Hadibo vriUi Ute donkey that hadn't run away* 
We gm Iwtck about ta.30, having spent three and a half Imurs 
gettmg two miles in Uic right dtrcciion* liaicr the halAwit 
donktry-man came back with the lo®t donkey. Ibrahim wanted to 
charge us for the lost donkey and for the cxpemc of looking ibr it, 

Tlie iT&igeruUir is not yet working- Someihing b wrong 
with it. It if much hotter inside ilic refrigerator than outside* 

Suiutdq^, August tuA, To-day John and m^^df again set out 
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For the main wndt sj'Stem, Two dontcyi had been ananged (br 
6 a.nu, but none turned up and evcntiiatiy 1 had to send For 
Ibrahim and ask again For tvfo donkeys to be sent for its. At 
last wc set out late with the sun already very hot. 

After an hour's slow journey across the plain wc passed a 
small group of people sitting in the shade beside a well. The 
rear donkeyoman decided to pass the time of day with them 
leaving the two donkeys in the charge oF the other donkey- 
truin, who was none other than the half-wit of ycBicrday. ! 
can’t think how we came to employ him again. He, a Fetv 
minutes later, leaned on lus stick and waited for his colleague, 
and the donkrys jo^cd on placidly by tltcmselves. We Followed 
(hem till they dbappeared round a bend in the track and were 
liiddcn by the mciayne trtrs that grew very thickly on both 
sides of the path. Wc Jiurricd after them, but when we came 
round the bend there were no donkeys in sight. We didn’t 
know whether to collapse with laughter or anger at itic Indi- 
crousness of this situation. We Ibund one of the donkeys all 
right but the other donkey waa completely lost, the perverse 
Utile beast; 1 bet it was the same one as yesterday The donkey- 
men ran off and we could hear them shouting among the trees, 
while we sat oo a stone, drank a little water and controlled our 
rapidly flagging tempers. After a while one of the men came 
back with the baggage the donkey had been carrying—our 
sleeping-bags and two packs—and gave ihcm to us like a peace 
ofTering. But now that it was apparent that the donkqr was 
completely tost wc became very angry. We told them to pul 
everything on the remaining donkey and they protested that 
the donkey could not carry such a load. So wc put the packs 
on their backs, and they took them off and threw them on the 
ground. We became angrier and angricT, though 1 think we 
could both have howled with laughter tf wc had not decided to 
l>e angry instead. It was all loo much like n pantornime. We 
swore ai the men and Forced them to go on carrying the packs. 
After a few minutes wc sent the half-wit bock to HadilM and 
went on with one donkey and one donkey-man, carrying a 
pack ourselves Id turn. Hopeless. 

We cmsiied the plain and passed the Little Sultanas palace, 
glistening ^viiiie among the trees. Wc passed Jcbel Ha wan 
that ctominaics Suk and followed a path leading between two 
low scnibby hills till wc came to n kind of ampluilieainc formed 
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by A circle of low hilb enclosing ii dry, trce-filled plain. \Ve saw 
some date palms on our right and struck down a track tUJ we 
came to tlie hamlet of Kam among tite palm trees. It was 
midday and very hot. We come to a stagnant pool covered with 
it gicen scum and beetles skimming m‘ci it. There were some 
men and a small girl and boy lying beside a pool, ail prostrate 
and immobile in the heal. When we arrived they turned their 
heads towards us but othcmise remained prostrate and 
immobile. Wc had come all the way from England and probably 
we were the first wtiite people they had seen fi>r yearn, but all 
iJiey did was momentarily turn their heads. We gave them each 
a barley sugar and llicy spent a long time trying to get die 
paper olT, We ate some biscuits and Mamiitc and drunk ume 
ckf our hot water Irom the jertycan. John put a handkcrchteT 
over hit head and went to slcqi with ids head against the 
9 toii» tlicy pile at the bottom of their palm trees to prevent 
Uiem being tom out by the wixtil. I photograplted the men 
of Kam who winced when I clicked the camera shutter but 
otJterwbc did not move. One of them lay with his head against 
a palm tree trunk, with his arms flopped out over the ground 
like hosepipes and a bare knife lying across his stomach. He 
remained tike tliat ail the lime we were Uicm. I gave die 
advertisement Icaflci out of a packet of biscuits to a small boy. 
On one side of the leaJlec there was a picture of a baby and on 
the other a picture of a dairy-maid clutching a wheaUheaTand 
smiling. The boy was delighted to have it and held it upside 
down while 1 photographed him. There was a small girl there 
in black with coloured beads round her neds. \ pretty little 
girl, destined to grow old at 55. 1 suppose no one tnlnds growing 
old at Sj here. If they- bad our eapcctaUon. of life would they 
appreciate it in this plate, anotlier twenty years of daily 
tribubtiotis ai»d prostration from heat, mabria and Uck of 
fond? 

Wc pushed on down the wadi .Ma’abath and turned inland 
round the Bafugeber, a high hill about ],Soo feet high. It is 
also known os Feduhan Delafonte, Ftiithan is Socom for hill, 
but 1 believe Delafonte is a Portuguese name. The donkey-man 
was quite aftablc, as though noihing had happened. TIic 
country is dry, flat and scrubby, with the fooihills and arms of 
the mountains blue and rolling in tlic dutance. 

Wc came 10 the hamlet of Gurr, a few scattered thatch huts 
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.unnttg palm ir«$ by a dry wadi brti Tbcrt went: mmt gardens 
herr fencc^cl off witb palm ribs apd gnawing nothing. We entered 
l!ic prtjperiy of an old man. He lived in a I'wtt-tmm ihntcii hut, 
one of ihe rooms with il^ front w all mkdng, like a garage 
without any door^. He owned a Lot of ground, all fenced 
With pulm ribs. There ^vere palm trees in his front garden and 
a vveU, and many mctaync trees with goais grazing among 
lliem on the odd bits of sparse grass scruggLing up between the 
atones that filled liis ptoperty* The old man was prospemus 
for this ptace^ because he had quite a lot of goats and two young 
wives. He eamc out like a perky, wizened old sparrow and 
welcomed us, He brought out two palm mats for ua lo sit on 
and some data iti a dean platter of woven palm leaf He ofTeied 
IIS some meat and brought it out fur us raw to seCr but we 
thanked him and said no- If dm hud been Arabia ibe host 
w^oiild have been ofi'endedli but 1 think the old tnan vvm glad 
wc did not want the mcatn Wc said (uhkuwk (thank you) many 
times and he took the meal away and brought us a bowl of 
wmrr to w'ash our fingers in. In the morning he also broughi m 
a bowl of milk* warm from die goar^ for which wc were verj^ 
grateful, but I wished he had offered us some of his coffee, He 
gave the donkey-imaii coffee in the little enpi and filled a hubblc* 
bubble for him with a Etdc tobacco wliich he kept in a knot of 
liii futaA, He prescr^Td die trappings of Arab hospitaUly but 
spoilt tiling by asking us for money and patently hanging 
around for biscuits. 1 w*ai too dred to talk mudh wiUi him and 
was not a deserving guat, but grateful Ibr his kmdness. 

^Ve slept diat night in tile old man's stony fieldp two lonely 
beds in the middle of a circle of liilk and mountmns dimly lit by 
a bright crescent moon and cooled by a slight breeze. There was a 
movcm ent of goats and theodd noke ofthe donkeys as they graced. 
'Fhey were still grazing in the darkness when we fell asleep. 

Wc moved off at six die next tnoming altera brcakfitsi of bully 
beef and biscuits. Wc sent the donkey-man back to Badibo* 
retaining only one pack in which wc put our binoculais, three 
emneras, wain: botdes, biscuits, ramru and barky sugar. Wc 
carried the pack oundves for the rat of die day, an hour each. 

We aimed for a village called Deklicl wliich seemed to lie 
In die direction wc w^anted lo go. For the nest direc Itoun we 
strode acrcKSS the trackless eouniry as fast as w'c could force 
ouTsclves. ll was dreary countrj-. The ground was rithcr devoid 
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of all vfgetation^, coloured dtill brown nr red, fuU o( boulders 
and imprdrd wit]i lumpy or sandy wadisi -fTT crlsc there were 
hilldd^ in our way with no tr.it:lts over or rtuind thcin,. covered 
densely witii IcaHess irecs which caught at out shim or the 
packs we were carrying* We got very hoi and tired and swore 
at the trees that cJuiched at us. TJic wind whirled around m 
and onte U snntdxed our map from John"$ back pocket and 
blew it across the cauniry* I rouniJ m ane^prcied rtseive of 
energy and chased after it over ihe Jagged stony ground. From 
the top of a hiJJ we saw a antaJI wadi with some goats gracing 
on the grass. There was a little barely-nowing water in the 
wadi I going green at the edges and covered with water becllet. 
We drank some and ii tasted of $alt. There were some hnusesi 
near by but no pe^iple. The whole pliice was deserted. We 
trudged dowTi the w^adi and at length found ourselves back in 
the old mau*s garden at Garr. We bad been gone seven hours 
and now we were back again having marched in a complete 
circle^ found noLhsng, seen nobody, and risen hardly above 
sea-tevcL We passed the iieat of nixjn in the old matfs pliice^ 
beside his well. Before we went he came down to lis and gnve 
us some more dates. 

We forccd-marched back to Hadvbo, racing against Utc dock, 
for we had only allowed ounelvcs three hours to get back 
bcibre nightfall. We were very tired on die Hadibo Plain and 
marched back in a kind of cold fury, (breing ouiseivcs as Jtajd 
as we could* From the lop of a rise we aatv Hadibo, nerthng 
among lU pulnis^ its Ugh I w%t^ fading. We wthc very' pleased to 
see the place and when we got back to our iiousc Peter gave iia 
some cold lemonade. 

IVc hsd ttinrched at a tremendous pace for ten hours icMlay 
over icrriblt country, for the most part off the track, covering 
=15 to 30 For each alternate hour we hud a pack on our 

back. 1 do not think it b ]>pssjbtc to do more than tliis in one 
day in this country* i felt quite done up at ihc end of it. One 
tiling tA ccrtaifii there is no prospect of a base camp in that part 
of the island, it seems even mure depopulated than tiie moun-- 
tains, it is hot, and comtiiuinca lions with Uadibo arc not good. 
I think we will have to establish our base camp somcw^hcrc 
near AdJio DlmdluA. J^like at least will benefit greatly ihcn- 
friom the point of view of his biological ^vnrk* I hope there may 
be more bedouin skulking up there than wt think* 
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SO FAR FROM PORTUGAL 

Every day during our stay in Hadibo, Peter set pS* to exptare 
the surrounding plain for archaeological rcinauis. 

Bclbrc wc Jefi England we had been told by various emincni 
authorities that Socotra was of ilie fiist archaeological im¬ 
portance. The theory was that the island had been an important 
entrepot For trade between the Far East and llic Mediierranean 
during Roman times—rouglily JKtween the secoud centuiy d.c. 
and the sixth century a.d. 

Round about the year too b.u., we are told, a certain Greek 
helnumiin called Hippalus discovered die long-kept secret of 
the monsoon winds wliich sweep jilTcmaiely east and west 
aensss the Indian Ocean. He was the first Westerner consdnusly 
10 use these winds, and thereafter Cracco-KomoD meTchaot 
seamen found that by entrusting themselves to the windi out 
of sight of Land, they could sail to India in two montlis and 
tlius by-pass the long and expensive overland trade route. By 
the bcginnitig of die Christian era as many as tt hundred 
Roman-owned ships wen; sailing to India each year, not only 
tramps and frcighlets but paaciiger shi|« also, rtinning to a 
regular time-table. Some of dirm also sailed soudi, down the 
East African coast, and Roman trading jctUrmcnis are being 
dug up there, os well os in India. . 

It seems inconceivable that some of these ships should not 
have called at Socotra. Lying in the moudi of die Gulf of Aden 
it stmddha botJi the route to East .\frica and the route to India. 
The island was known to the Greek and Roman world as far 
back as 300 e.c. and was a busy trading post before the Romatw 
ever arrived on the scene. Itidian, Arab, Creek, PeTsian and 
African mcrchanii went there, while the Socotrans thcmwlvra 
acted as mitidlcmcti in the Egyptian-In than trade. In a shipping 
manual called dir ths £;^iAraR»t 6'«t, written in the 

fiisl century a,o. by an unknown Greek sailor for tiie guidance 
of other saibrs navigating die ttortJicm ludkn Ocean, wc find 
tlir tirst detailed drarriptioii of Socotra ever written- The 
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anonymoui author calk the island Diotcodda, a name the 
Greeb derived from the Sanskrit BbipaStAhadata —’“The 
Island Abode of Bliss”—from which the modem Socotra is 
also derived. “Dioscorida," hr writes, “is very large, but 
desert and niai^hy„ having rivers in it and crocodiles and 
many snakes and great ILzartb, of which the flesh is eaten and 
the fat melted and used instead of olive oil. The island yields 
no fruit, ntidier vine nor grain. The inhabitants arc few and 
they live on the coast towards the North,,,, They are foreigners, 
a mixture of Arabs, Indians and Greeks, who have emigrated 
to cany on trade tliere. The island produces the true sea- 
torttuA^, and the land tortoise, and the wlulc tortoise which is 
very numerous and prcTcrred for its large shells, and the 
mountain lortoisf which is the largest of all and lias the thickat 
slidl, the worthies specimens of which cannot be cut apart on 
die underside because they are too hard, though those of value 
are cut apart and the slirlli made whole into caskets and itmall 
plates anti cake dislies and that sort of ware. There is also 
produced on this island Cinnebar (dragon's blood), that 
called Indian, which is collected In drops. It happens that this 
island is subject to the King of the Frankincense Country. Trade 
is also carried on there by tliosc who cliance to call there on the 
voyage from Damiricu and fiarygaza; they bring in rice and 
wheat and Indian cloth and a lew* female slaves, and they take 
for their exchange catgpes a great quantity of torioise-shelL” 

Tlic crocodiles, large lizards and niosl of the varieties of 
tO'rtoise have died out, if they ever existed. But it appeals from 
tliis account that the bland was indeed an entrepot for trade of 
some sort, and the large qiianiUy of tortobc-shell ware, once 
Jiiglily pi>pular in Rome, would have provided sufficient in¬ 
centive lor Romans to visit the island, just aj die autlior of the 
Pfriplui vifllled it. 

Peter hoped to find traces of Greek as well os RomBii rettle- 
ntents on the bland. There is no doubt that Greek hnigris 
lived there during several centuries, and one Arab Kbioiian, 
[drisi, willing In the ninth century, has a curious explanation of 
their original settlement. Alexander the Great, returning home 
by sea after hb conquest of India, stopped at the uLiud and was 
favoumbly impressed by its fertility and pleasant climate. He 
remembered the advice that Ids tutor Aristotle liad given him, 
that if he cultivated the famous Socotran aloe he would become 
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pmfpcroiix. So Altxjiiidi^r, who did noi believe in lialf-rncMumt 
promptly depwned ihc cMicing mhabilants of the hhnd and in 
I heir place leltled a colony of Ionian Greeks^ with ordera that 
they should cultivate the aloe* A laitr historiani Yaqut» 
accounts for the e\'cntiifli disappearance of these Creeks in 
later ycai3 by recounting howp when the Socolrans were con^- 
verted CO Christianiry^ the Greeks refused to many and so died 
out* 

Not unliJ lie vijittd the village of Suk^ five miles eastwards 
along the coast, did Peter have much success. Sut was once the 
capital of Socotra, and its very name {suq k Arabic for market) 
suggested that at one time it may have been the principal 
irading teitlement on the island. Tlie present village b in¬ 
habited mostly by Afric^mx^ living in grass diatch huts and 
oncHfOomedj diny-^vlntej mud and conil hoiist^ A few garden 
patches are dotted amund the \i!LagCi the palm rib fences 
blown down in the wind and a few shoots of tobiicco plants 
pudiing out of the dry earth. The tillage \s dominated by 
Jebel Haw'ari, a low steep-sided piujccdon of rockj with w^hitc 
sand blown up against it from the beach so that it looks snow¬ 
capped from a distance. Ikiwxen the hill and the village is an 
attractive, shallow^ tc&h-watrrr lagoon^ full of fish and buH- 
ruihes, meandering hetween grasj' hanks and the dense dale 
plantation. A wadi cornea dou-n fmm the fooLhilli and feeds the 
lagoon^ but at this dmc of year tlxt wadi is diy^ full of soft sand 
and date palim which grow mrjrc thickly here tlmn anywherr 
else in the bland, tJiough they are wild and poorly tended- 
Behind the tillage the plain b covered in a frothy scum of low, 
green, flcahy-tcavrd shrub$- 

It is a poor, dishevelled vdllage, but its inhahttants were 
well aware of iu importance in the past, Tlicre were numerous 
mounds around ihc village, covered with occupation debris, 
and some of the present houses were built on mounds. These 
mounds ptTibably covered ancient buildings and were a likely 
place to atari an archaeological rxcavaiion* 

Suk could not have been a very large capital^ It must liave 
been smaller than Hadibo, which is small enough with its 
400 tnhnbhunts. But it uzidoubirdly Jiad a great natural 
advantage, lis bgoon, now tnUiJi siUed up, must ottcc have 
been navigable by small ships and perhaps, many centuriei 
agu^ deep enough for larger ocean-goitig vi'ssrb <0 anchor in. 
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By such a crrck oni: iiwould expect lo fiad traces of former 
occupa^Lion. Here, weimjigiiied^ came Egypiian incertse-tradera, 
Roman sailorSt Arab and Indian dtiown bringing grain and 
sbve girk and taking away tGriDbe-a}idl and dragon's blood; 
here lived the expatriate Greeks^ refiisiDg to marry on piindpJe. 
Here Pctcf decided to dig. 

He discussed the detaib of the digging with Ibrahim and 
Mexna^ the head-man of Suk^ a stocky^ kindly Afncan. He asked 
for six men and eight boys and one moniLng set oJf to trudge the 
five miles to Suk to begin the first cxcavatiDn. When he arrived 
he found all tlic potcntbl worker* standing araund and arguing 
who was to lake part in die day’s work. The prospect ofemploy- 
theui was $o iinpTcccdcntcd to the men of Siik that Uiey all 
ctdmour«i for work. After much ihoating kt the high wind 
Peter sorted tlicm out and die digging commenced. To his 
surprise and horror he discovered that the only tool they had to 
dig with was a sharpened crowbar. It is normal arcliaeological 
praclicr lo allow the workmen to provide iheir own took to 
wlilch they arc accusLomed, so all tliat Peter had brought wrdi 
him lO die island was a spade of dubious cfhdency^ It w~a5 
ihercfofc a new exprrience for him to sec his team of diggers 
sitting on top of the excavation site and spearing the earth 
with iJieir crowbars in a dirinLeresU'd way white a horde of 
smalt boys grabbed the loosened soil in handfuls and put it 
into Uitle panniers to cany off lo iht debris dump. Ji was 
obvious that any predous old pot or artefact that had bin 
intact in tlic carih througli die centuries would rapidly become 
a potsherd before It saw' the tight of □ twentieth-century d ay. 
The other unnerving dung about this dig was that the team of 
digger* changed each day as to give every man a chance"- 
Tlie boys w^orked Jiard and earned Oidr moncyj continually 
shufEing with panniers of rartli between tlig and dirt heap^ 
funny liulc African boys, their black skin coated with grey 
dual, Bui the men only worked when you watched thcnii and 
some of xhem ntu even thriu 

It must have bren one of Peierk iitrarigest digs lo his twenty 
years of archaeology. In the Sudan ht dmvc in a jeep to the 
site w here he was sutmunded by all the panoply of profession^] 
archaeology, where the diggers had proper implements* came 
back the next day, and didn’t think they were digging for 
gold, and where there were some! imes sunjihadcs and oecsEtonol 
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coo! drinlu^ anti otli^r pkitsant aad ticccsaaTy thiinjyi^, Bui here 
Peter hiid te* walk fi\.e miles a Uiniy plain and sir for 

most of tlio day in the broiling aim with no ahadt anywhere^ 
bfo^Ti about by the wind, covered in duiii, rerre;^lii!d by dungy 
wat^r from a dirty clay poi, beict. by flics, kticwing that if lie 
went away for a momcnl the work would stop, and that jf 
anyiliing whole tay in the ground it would get a crowbar 
through it. And I lien die five niilcj' w^alk hack lo Hudibo. 

I hr! fu^i die Peter sclccied for cxcavadun was a large naound 
at the top of whlcli the fonndaUons of Knitr building couM be 
seen quite elrarly^ During ihe cour^ of a week or so tile top 
byer of earth and debris v. as Tcmovcd to r^eul die bases of 
sis calumtts of none and mortar and a mortared floor. Each 
column was differently dmped—one was star-sJiapcd, another 
round, another square and so on. It w'as a fairly large building 
and resembled rijost nearly a mc^ue, though it bore little 
relation lO the direcdou of Mecca. Little came out of the eaith 
to identify or date the ruin prcdscly except potslicrds^ die lop- 
most of which clearly origmuted in Stokjc-pii-Trent and Japan, 
wiiile die potsherds flxim lower levels appeared to be medieval 
in dale—glazed Arab w^arc and some radicr lovely Chinese 
porcelain, thin and delicate, glazed tnsubile shades of blue and 
grey and widi some patterning cm one or two of tJie bits. At 
the edge of diis mound he sunk an cxploralory ircnch in order 
to examine the various occupation leti"cls beneath the one where 
ihe foundations of the mosque lay. He found three occupation 
levels before he came to sand, but all of them appeared to be 
medieval in date and the usual poishetds came out of them alL 
Clearly this mound, which was almost the hugest, contained 
nothing of very great antiquity. 

Some days later Mesna took Peter to look at some more 
foundations abi^ut a hundred yards bom tJie uncovered mosqucv 
Here were jiiit discernible the outer walls of a Urge building 
and one or two uiicrior rooms. The whole roimtlatiun vras 
buried in rubble into which two lime pits had been sunk. 
During the nc^i two months Peter excavated as much ns he 
could of this ruin, and by increaring the number of boy workers 
to twenty-two he managed u> uncover the rough tiutlim: of a 
fortress wStli a tliick outer wall and round lowers at each comer, 
Tliis ruin appeared to be of the saiue dale as ihc mosque and 
confirmed Pectr*s growiDg suspicion that he had^ in fact, inj- 
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cmTtud whai was left of the PoTtugucsr gnunson of 450 yean 
ago. ITie fort was almost ccitainly the out tlie Porta guest bad 
tapnjTicd from an Arab shdkh in 1507 and ocfiupicd for Jour 
yearSi ami it was equally probable tliut the near-bj mosque was 
ilie one the)' had coovertf^ mto the Church of Our Lady of the 
Vktcir>\* 

Socotra was Qrst discovered for tJie Porniguese in 1503 by 
Gapiaiti Fernandes Perciru, At this time ilic Ponugut^ were in 
the course of establisltiiig thdr brilliant buL short-lived east cm 
empire in Indian Africa and tiie Persian GuJf. During the course 
of the fifteenth century a succesion of cxiuragepus sailnrs bad 
puilted their little high-pooped ships faniier and farther 
southwards dov^Ts the wcsi coast of Mica. In Fcbniaiy 1488 
Bartiiolomew Diaz became the fiist Portuguese to round the 
southern tip of Africa. In die same year another expedition 
set oui and reached the Malabar coast of India \ 4 a AdcUp ll>c 
seaward route to India liad been discovered. 

l*hc Portuguese came first lo trade and Lfien to conquer. 
On April 5i 1506, the renotvned Portuguese Admiral^ Tristan 
da Cunha, weighed andior in Lisbon harbour and set sail witli 
] 4 ships for the conquest of India, The next momitig his second- 
iu*ccimmantl, Alfonso Albuquerque^ let sail wiili another ax 
ihipSH They rounded the Cape of Good HqpCj but by ti;e time 
they reached MalindJ they found that tlte season was loo 
advanced ftir them to attfunpt the ocean*crosring to India. 
So they decided to cstablkli winter qunnets on Socotra 
which} according to their intelligence reportS} was inhabited 
by Chrifitians, and from which they could protect ilic scu- 
mute to India from Arab raiders^ 

In January of 15071 ten months out from Portugal; 

'“without touching any other land they went and anchored off 
<^o [SutJ whidi is iJic jmndpal port of ttiat island and where 
the population lives« and with Hags Hying from all the stupa m 
holiday trim they saluted the place witli artillerj.y bcmuac it 
wp'Os liduibitcd by ChristiaiVL But when Tristan dn Cunlui saw 
the fortress which the Arabs liad buUl there, surrounded with 
a wail and barbican, and with a keep, whid) was veiy^ difrcreni 
to die inftimiation which their King, Dorn Manuci, had received, 

■Aa tiiEc Mb i^DO ihr SkoUuii Ml Suk wm itill up Liu oT vMunli 

Mivi UTiKPui-f whkK f3«y I4 j .VIuK&t, ITan nuy am ami; irtt ^inr faiJurt to 

Tina uiy t^:if1uS:unr zrtit* ul 10 nuifinn aur fkduniihit 
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he sent for Alfafisa Albuquonquc ^nd ^11 the captams^ of the fleet: 
aJid he told them that the ^ng hia lord bad ordered Idm to 
comtroct a fortress in that island and to leave behind Don 
Aifonso de Nomoba as die captain oF Tor the guard and 
protection of the Chrisdaos who had lived there since the time 
of St. TliomasT the king*3 advice bdug to extend tiic name of 
our Lord tliroughont all due pims he liad conquered.' 

llic Arab fort^ liowevcr, wm rather ao embarrassmenL An 
attempt at ^ uttat>' with the Stieikh in command of tlnr Ion 
proved unsuccessful: the Arabs roriised to leave or to have 
anything lo do with the Ponnguesc who had arrived out of the 
blue. Soj in the name of the lx>rd and in view of die sniallness 
of the garrison, Tristan da Cunha decided to att;ack the fort* 
Landing operations were likely to be diificult because a rough 
aca was running and the beach was unsheticrcd* Alfonso 
Albuquerque took a Jimail boat and made a reconnaissance of 
die sliofc “and found a creek near a palm grove where the sea 
was more quid ui^d aJUiough it was A hiille too fkr they agreed 
to latid ljlc^e’'^ 

“The great Alfon^ Albnquerciue ordered Jiis nephew, Don 
AlTonso de Norrmha* to make ready hb boa: with *|0 musketeers 
and take wiilt him n falconet and fjowder for it, and camton 
balls and two bombardiers, and a cabria (demck) and two sets 
of ladders to scale the wall of the fortress* if necessary: and he 
svould go in the ship’s skiff with Don Ajitotiio de Noronha^ Don 
Jo^o de Lima* Doji Geronimo de Lima hb brother, and other 
fidalgos following close upon Ureir track**" 

TliC landing party left their ships before daybreak, Tristan 
da Cutiha in tlie vun^ Albuquerque in the rear- While thc>' 
were rowing towards lire shore Albuquerque noticed that due 
surf on tile shore seemed much calmer artd thai it would be 
po^ble to iiLtid there. He snw lire Arab Shcikli and a hunrlred 
men come out of the fon and make their way towards the 
stockade they Liad buiJi during the night lo obstruct the 
Portuguese landing in the lagoon* Albuquerque therefore 
ordered de Nomnha to bind at once* but before this could be 
done the Shrikli saw them and sent eighty of hb men b 4 ick into 
The furl wfulc he hinzscif went with twenty men to tackle de 
Noronha. 

* 'lliu ieiiT Pill^winir r^ctracti ur fitiin Th§ ^ 
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when these itic( there was a sharp shinnl^b with 
cuibsscs ajid lances and some of either party were wounded. 
And Don AUbnso dc Nnronha engaged in %ht with tlie Arab 
captain and Coming to blows with cutlasses luid atmo$l over- 
come him w^hen Alfonso Albuquerque came up with alJ the 
rest of his menj and put an end to the Shdtii's 

When die Arabs saw their diid" killed they fled l>ack to the 
fort, 

*'— and wlicn they arrived our men killed eight of them 
while the others went around tJic fortress and fled to the 
mDunulni- The Arabs who were upon a watch lowcr^ seeing 
our men close to the wall^ began to throw down many comer 
picca mid Clones which harassed them much. And they struck 
Alfonso Albuquerque on the helmet with a cornice stone so 
that he felt to the ground immediately in bad plight; but for 
all tills hr did not lose his senses and ordered the men to close 
round and sent Nuno Vaz dc Castelo*Branco to bring the shot 
and the derriefc, and the seta of Uiddcrs* axes and rams to 
break down the doors of the fortress* WJien Nujio Vaz brought 
the ladder Alfotiso Albuquerque ordered them to place it 
against the wall and our men began to ascend- And the first 
was Gaspar Diai dc Acacere dc Sal, who took up his flag^ and 
Nimo Vaz and the ^tan-danJ of Job Queimado and otheis who 
followed." 

There now began a difEcult chase mund the parapet and 
towcTft of the fort, in which some Portuguese soldiers lost their 
lives, Tlie Arabs in the fort all fled to a tower and the Pertugue^ 
broke through into the fort willi axet and rams and itat dow^n 
ouiiide the door which led up into the tow'er^ wailing far 
Trisian eta Cutilm. He had met with same slight resistance 
from tilt Arabs at tiic stockade by the lagoon, but had killed 
many of tiictti and the rest had fled to the mountaitii. He now 
jointed Alfortso Albuquerque inside tlic fort. ITictc wTrt only 
twtnty-fivc /\rabs left out of one hundred and fifty* but they 
were in an impiegnablc pcKition as, ip order to attack Ujcm^ 
the Portuguese had to maun; a atairc^ one at a time and could 
not retaliate againsc die Arabsi secure tn thdr tower above 
them anti shooting arrow’s *^with bad effect upon our men". 
Den Antonio dc Noronha was very nearly decapitated by one 
of the Arabs, had iioi Albuqueniur worded off the blow with 
his shiclii. Tristan da Cuulm decided to riiake terms will* ih^ 
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rcmaiitiiLg Arabs^ as there was not much poim in carrying an 
with the fight, acting that the fori wm aircady captured. 

*"Bui the Arabs replied "that they were mucti obliged to tlie 
woi'ihy chief captain for wishing to spare their Uvea but Uxat, 
in telling them of their captain's death, hn- bad given tliem a 
sufficient reason for declining to receive tlie favour, for the 
Fartaqyins [Mahri Arabs] were noi accustomed to return 
alive to dieir land and leave their captain dead on iltc lidd, 
cBpccially as he WhiLs the son of iheir King. Therdbre Itc might 
do as he pleased for diey were not going to yield/ 

“Tile Chief Captain, at this dcchiiatiDii of ihc Moors, sent 
Jciao Frem:, his page, and Nuno \"az de C^ielo-firanco and 
thnis FemandeSj who was afterwards Chief Superinicndcni of 
India, Actonio Dlnis de Sembal and Pcdralvares, p^gc to die 
Count of AbmnteSi to ascend to the terrace of the tow'er and 
see if by tJiat way they could gel in at die Arabs- And the 
first who was up was Jo^o Fretrej the page, who when leaping 
from die parapet of the tower to die terrace was perceived 
by them, and diej* opened die door wJiich led to ihc lerrace 
and seeing him by himself fell upon him and buidierrd him/^ 
Nuno Va 2 hstd a cross-bow and t^v-o Biscay palisadoes were 
brought up from the boats. Under cover of these, die Portu¬ 
guese edged up die italrwayi well plied by the Arabs with 
arrows and lances, and cvcntoally broke into the tower, where 
they tnassacred at! but one of the Arabs, who was employed 
afterwards as a pilot during the voyages along the Arabian coast. 

^^Thc fortress was ariackcd at six o'clock in the monung and 
finally token at one oVlock in midday» Not much spoil was 
taken in it but some aupplica. and arms were Ibimd and a swaix! 
bearing in Latin die motto h^lp wie/' 

Only one other i\jrab survived"a blind old ttian whom the 
Poftuguesje discovered at the bottom of a wdL "1 could see 
only one thing,'' he told them when he was pulled out, “and 
(hat was the way to Liberty T' He was set ftte» It had been an 
unexpectedly bitter fights the worat in the Portuguese experience 
up to diat time^* 

“On the morning of tbe next day Tristan da Cunha went 
wiih all bk men to a t[iooris];k mosque i and as it was to be the 
prindpal Cburoh they named it 'Our Lady of the Victory', 
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wLptcLh Tf. An tan to tic fjaurcim, of ihc order of St^ Francts^ 
said mass—not wiiliout Ltir Icara of our men iti behold m a land 
so remote from Portugal Uir name of our Lord. Jesua (Jliriit 
reverenced in Uiat house of abainirtmion/' 

Tristan da Ciunha ihcti had a word lo say to the Oirisiiao 
bcdniiiii. He tuld them dial hb King had sent him and hh men 
to protect them from liie likes of the Arabs and they' need have 
no fear- But in return for tbk protection he asked diem lo keep 
peace and iriencUhip with the Poriiiguesc garrisem^ keep iJtem 
supplied with lood, and Icam the true doctrines and ceremonits 
of the Christian faith wldcli they had long ago forgotten. 

The Ponuguesc then repaired the fort and najned it St, 
Mlehaei. It was committed to the Captainship of Alfonso de 
Noronha wldi a hundred men under him. On August tstt 1^507p 
Tristan da Cunha sailed for India: ten days later AUbmo 
Albuquerque wilh six ships sailed away for Ormu2, on the 
Persian GtilT, Leaving the garrison lo fend by itselT dll the fleet 
returned. 

Seven months later Albuquerque came hack to Socotra^ He 
found lus uepheWf the garrison eommander, terribly dek, 
tour of ihc meEi dead and ull the rest in bad slutpc* Tlie Arabs 
who had fled to the mountains had persuaded the bedouin ihmi 
the Franks had come only to enslave them. Tlic bedoinn had 
revoUedp harried the Portuguese and denied them supplies. 
The garrison ivas so hungry that the men had to resort to eating 
palm rind and wild fruit The small boats had dry ml and the 
aldpa were in need of repairs. Albuquerque sh^cd out what 
supplies he had and gave die men of the garrison eight months' 
pay due to them- 

In May all available ships In the Portuguese fleet went into 
winter quarters on Socotni. 

^‘Tlien Alfonso Albuquerque, with the forces he had brought 
widi him^ began to wage war upon the nuuve% and these after 
being tlmroughly beaten smd paying the penalty due for llic 
murder of our men, sent deuring to make and he re¬ 

ceived Uicir petition on condition of their p.iying each year to 
the people in the fortrrai a uibute of Goo head of sheep, ao 
cows and 40 bags of date*-*' 

After the punitive campaign had been saiishiiztorily concluded 
Alfonso Albuquerque set sail again from Socotra* In November 
IJ09 he became Viceroy of India. He never recurued to Socotra* 
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The garrimii struggled oti for ,'iuothcr year or two, and then 
thauldiilty withdraw, depleted by disease and uiidcriiourish- 
(neiii. After that fiisl ttonny winter, when die ficei was almost 
blown (Hit to sea in die south->w'<:$t monsoon, tlie island was not 
used as a tiarbour or vdntcr quarters, though Poriuguesc vessels 
cecasionaJly called to take on water during the Bitceccding 
years. The Portuguese were busy elsewhere—in Goa and 
Malacca, at Ormuz in tJie Persian Gulf, at Aden, ligliting, 
burning, accomplishing in dieit tiny cramped boatii, in their 
steel bfeastplatcs and helmets in icmpcmiutes such as only 
India and Arabia know, mlriictes of naval and mibtary cam¬ 
paigning, atablishing their brilliaitl and rapidly-gained Empire. 
All that is left of them on Socotra is the mosque, the tumbled 
fort, oraiigm in the mountains,* and the name of a hilt— 
Fedalian Ddafonte—^o the cast of Suk. Now, not even a 
memory in the minds of Soootrans. Standing on die debris of die 
fitrt, I thought of JoEo Frcirc, and the otlicr soldiers wlui had 
died here. Thdr dust was here somewhere. Perhaps in my 
nostrils or on die skin of that funny little Afiican digger. The 
place had not changed much. The mountains, die barren pbin, 
the rough sea, the glaring cloudless sky, the flics, were still the 
same. Only the creek had siEted up. 1 was glad I was not one of 
diose wiio had to attack this fort in a fudlc cause in this hopeless 
pbcc 450 ycare ago, 

Somedmes Richard or myself,accompanied Peter to hU dig 
at Sut. In die early motnlng before die sun was very hot, the 
five-mile walk across die plain was pleasant, and sumedincs 
we could watdi porpeiscs lying like cidianstcd, still torpedoes on 
the sea. At lunch-time we always retired to Nlcsna^s house, and 
there, sitting on mats and cushions (Peter found it dilTicult to 
sit cross-legged, because his knees would not bend tlutl far), 
Mesna passed us little hondle-less cups of black bitter colfec, 
flawured strongly with ginger, and ddidoiisly refreshing. 'Ilieu 
iie would bring a Utde pannier of soft stored dates, and some¬ 
times bowk of ivarm, incredibly duty milk, straight out of the 
cow wlikh stood diimtiudvely in the doorway like a rather 
large pet dog. The milk was most refreshing of alL Tlicse were 
the best middays on the island, in Mesna's house. It was not u 
big house. It tiad two small rooms, floored with gravel, giving 
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on to a imaU courtyard where the cow stood, shaded vdii% 
chatch. In the sh^de Mesna’s wife wotitedj making blankctA. 
She made good blankets and charged us for them than 
other people. Not that we ever savv lier — we juBi heard her 
working ouLside^ and Mesna brought Uie blankets to sell- 
There was sometlilng wrong witJi his front door; tmltss you 
piled up stones behind 14 it swung open Jetting in a furious belcJj 
of hot mousofin air, dnsi^ some goals, a bedti boy and the 
Village IdioL The hot air^ dust and goats continued put ilimugh 
the other door, bui die bedu boy and the ViUage Jdiol re- 
iimined. 'Hie Village idiot was a well-buik, wcU-rcaiured, 
amiable beduj wlio unfortunately, simple. Mesna fed him 
and slicliered him, togciher with a slender brown boy who dug 
for us and looked like an Indian. The boy ate dates quietly in the 
dark part of the dim. cool room and the Village Idiot w as given 
a hubblc-bubbte to smoke. Fie smoked condnually, sucking 
lungfuls of sweet sxnake out of ihe gourd of water, wreathed in 
blue-grey smoke like an emergent genii till his eyes breame 
blany and he rocked back on hb heck compictcly befugged. 
I thought at first that he was drugged with Imhish, but always 
he was the same amiable, martieuXate idiot and he could not 
be sTUnking all the timen Mcsmi was & very generous^ stolid, 
sermble roan, quiet and humble t a very gijod mm and tlte best 
host far and away that wc ever were guests to. 

Tlierc were the remains of anotlier Arab fon on top of a 
conica] hill called Hasun on the plain outside Hadibo. It had 
been there in 1615; Sir Thomas Roc had seen it but not been 
allowed to go near it. It had very chick walk and commanded 
the entire plains It would have been irnpregnable, eJtcept that 
to get w^tcr die occupants would have to go down to the 
plain below. The wind on top of Hasun blew tremendoudy ^t 
tio m.pJi. and made it difficuh for Peter 10 mke photograplis or 
measure the wzitk.* 

Later Peter and Jolm wxnt westwards looking for the 
inscriptions on limcsiutie rock diat Bent had reported seeing La 
1897. These were to be found at a plate talltd Erio&h, near the 
sea al tlic westem end of Uie NoTtheni Coastal Plain* 

They forced^marclicd there, taking tuma to carry their 
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food and slctfping-bags hi n rucluocL Ou tiie way they 
stopped at the village of EHluiia. “This village of pcaii 
fisbm,” Peter recounted, “is a real shanty town, (he most 
squalid 1 ha\‘e seen in Socotra, many of I he houses be ing 
built of empty oil drutm and roofed with sheets of corrugated 
■due removed fmm the acrodrame. The people, though, were 
kind and gave ua a place to have Lunch, very salty water ivhicfa 
they heated for us, and dales. For their dates they go right 
across the island to Nawgeed, the plain on the south coast, 
where they buy them at one shilling for a r^tls, since they grow 
nothing themselves. Later diey also gave us sweet water, which 
is brought TO them by bedouin from the hills at Lwcnt>’ shillin g! 
a ttTTnil. Evidently they must make a fair prohl during (iic pearl- 
fishtng season, 

“.\fter lunch we were put on our way by our host, Ahmed, 
who asked nine shillings for all he had done for us {Arab hos* 
pitality I but 1 agreed to it). On the way, passing anoiJiet village, 
men came out to greet us and ask us where we were going. Since 
the way seemed obscure we asked one of them, Kltalifa, 10 take 
us. Afler much pulling of each others' beards and good<-natuted 
shouting he agreed to take us for 6ve shillings and led us lor 
miles across the plain at tvhat w as nearly a run, 

"VVe arrived at Erioah by mid'aflcrnoott and found there a 
flat slab of limestone covered with graffiti. Impressions of ilir 
feet of tnen and camels were the most conunon, but there were 
also some symbols that looked like the leticn of some alphabet, 
strung together in long snaky lines, inicispcned with crude 
pin^awings of camels. Near by were ruined buildings which 
seemed to me to have been huts with courtyards." 

Tlicodorc Bent, who visited the island in 1897 {and died 
sliortly afler leaving it), considered chat the gralTiti at Eriosti 
were almost exactly similar to tliosc he had seen on the steps of 
the church and on the hillside round Aksum, the ancient 
capital of .AhysdnLa. He hritevtd that the Inscribed letters 
were Ethiopic, and since the Abyssinians probably tisited the 
island when they occupied Southern Arabia in the sixth century 
A.t>,j the tnscripdons at Eriosh probably date from then. The 
men of Dihana could offer no explanation. Asked whether 
they thought the footprints were carved on die limestone by 
MusUms or Chmthins, they replied: "Tlicy are angels' foot- 
prinifi, jio liumati could have matie them." 
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The malia of our arthacological work on the nonh coail of 
SocoUn were dis^i^ppointing, bac it wad not for the want of 
lookmgp If there ia an)'thmg of ^at antiquity on the iitand it 
must lie buried deep fcrtnc^th the sand and accumulated, duat of 
^ageSj beyond tiic reach of one archaeologist working under 
uniavourable conditioos^ with limited time and facilities. But 
had we aver-mted Bocots^*^ importance in the past? 1 cannot 
imagine that even the most hardy and ^calom of traders^ 
Roman or otherwise^ would liavc found much to induce a 
prolonged stay on tbU inbospttabk island, with its lack of food^ 
considerable disease and^ above all^ raging wind which theUt 
as noWj cut the bland oif from alt out^de contact for six months 
of every year^ No doubt the survivors of the Portuguese garrison 
would have agreed with me. 
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UFE AND HARD TIMES 

The move to I tie mduniAin base camp '*«oiiicwfacte near AfUio 
Dimcllus'* wa$ to be tn hvo stages. JoIid, NEke aad Nell were to 
move up in iJic first stage, with mstruedous to cstablisJi die 
camp as near as possible to Adbo. The rest of us, wlio still tiad 
work 10 do in HadJbo or Suk, would follow u u’cek or lo later 
bringing the rat of our stores. 

Tlie mountojit party set off late in the mOTning of Tuesday, 
August 141!), at the end of our fint fonnigiit on the bland. 
The cameb arrived early in the morning but tve could not 
agree to the prices that were asked, and as the camel-men did 
not contempbtc bargaining they took all the camels away 
again. AFlcr an hour or so they came back and immcdlalek' 
began to demand essactly the same price as before—eighteen 
shillings per camel per day for die outward journey, liAceti 
atiillings lor the return joumey- Wc protested that it was 
iniquitous to diargc ua for the return journey when the cameU 
would merely be returning home, witJiout loads, after dumping 
us at our destination. 

“Ves,” Ibraliim agreed, “but it’s noUiing to do with me. 
These people are very poor and ... you know .,. amptc. In 
Aden, when you go somewhere in a taxi you^re not charged the 
return larc. But here ... It's nodiing to do with me. These 
peoplcf He continued to roll a very thin cigurette, shrugging 
liis shoulders, smiling blandly, dissocinting hintsdf from the 
iniquity he was perpetrating. He said he was only acting as 
spokesman for tlie camebmen. He didn’t tell me ail the cameb 
were lus own. 

Tlic fiencijc, impossible argument went on for another 
hour, U was hopeless. Tlic enmebmen had their orders, they 
stuck to tlicir original demand, they' didn't come down a cent. 
Tlicn they began to take tlidr camels away for the second lime. 

A few days previously 1 had a sinular experience of the 
Socoiran’s reluctance to bargain. 1 lutd asked Ibrahim if he couht 
arrange a dance celebration for the benefit of my movie camera. 
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Nomutliy the daEucu arc Lcld aflcr mghilkll and are tlterdbrc 
impOiaiblc to Tilm, *o I had to anange a pnfcjrrnance in 

the day time, tbraliim brought alang the mucjaddrm of the 
ngoTndt liic Ic;idcr of die ditoce, a lulicu and vt^ry uncomfortabk 
ACtican. He spoke to the muqaddeni in Socotri uiid then turned 
to me, miilirig^ and said: *'The muqaddcm stys tiiat the fee is 
five shjUings for each man Ulldng I had expected to 

pay somediing but not that much. I offered a shillings The 
muqaddeni became more and more uncomTonabk. ibraium^ 
wlio was again said the fee was five shilling, 

nothing less. 1 refused tjus price and they both went aw-ay and 
uoiiot retiimetL They never broached the subject again. They' 
preferred to receive nothiiig rather than receive a price lower 
dian they had asked. Tfiia attitude amazed me, 

VVlicn they began to take their caineU away 4 gaio 1 became 
deaperate and accepted their price. 1 didit'i know tfien wfiai 1 
should have done and I don’t know now^ doubt after day^ 
or weeks of negotiation wc might ha^ne got a better pricci. But 
time Avas agniirtst us and wc had to have the camels. Probably 
wc n^adc our big mistake at the very beginnirig of the expedi¬ 
tion, by having too much obviously expensive equipment with 
us; by putting all our money in one large money-box so that 
all could judge our wealth, instead of concealing it uj smalt 
bags amongst our packages; by neat standing our ground against 
the Sultan when first we met him. 

Eventually the cameb set out, tliirty^ac of them^ and I 
followed them out across the plain, Ulining them. Tltcn 1 left 
mid vr'atched them slowly di^ppear, a long and impri*:siive 
lincji over the plain. 

Three dayi later I made the following emty in my diary: 

Friday^ August ijik Muslim Friday. Our day of rtmu Like* 
wise die Arabs^ Peter feeling a litdc iotv, but not tno low. The 
flics are terrible^ Ali bin Khaleda ibTalum*$ sbifty-cyed brother, 
came round in llie morning and demanded tbr the Adho 
caravan for a three days’journey^ It had taken Neil and myself 
only live houn to gee to Adho. We made some demur and said 
wc couldn’t undcutami why camels took two days w hen one of 
Qur parties on foot Itad made it easily in one day. We also asked 
if he had brought a note from the others in the mjountaijis, 
thinking thxil such a note would explain the situation, Ali 
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b«canie fily and cmfty^ said th« road was ^^cry bad ajid ibat 
camcts always wciit more ^lowty than a man in tlic mDunmins 
and it Itad genuinely laJcnn two days to get there, and that 
dicrc was no note for us, Se it feemed that there was no alter* 
native but 10 pay up. The man annoyed us very mueh with Jiis 
crafty and iiwilent nmEinm 

Wliile feadng after lunch, a messenger came to the door wiih 
a note for me from the mouniain party^ When asked how it 
had come he said that Ali had given tt to Iutu to bring and iJiat 
AH had been given it in the mountains! Tiie letter reads; 

“Dkar Douglas, 

‘*lt has taken us two days to get to tlir tree where we iiad 
lunch the la^t time we came. Going is quite a bit slower with 
3i canicUmen ami tlicir camels than we two men and two 
donkeys. Tlicy did 4^ hours yesterday and 3 to^ay and prcity 
hard going to keep Ujcid at tliai. We drove most of the camels 
ourselves^ not to men don the men. 

"However, vve have found a verj' fine camp Sicfe, sheJlered^ 
terraced, water at liand and a grand view dowrt the valley„ 
It takes 35 minutes to Adho and Js in cajiy access of the otiier 
valley$. We recktui it would have taken another day and a half 
to get to Adho and dm seems IdeaK 

“\Vc dismissed the men at 2 p.m. to-day and as I say Uiry 
have given us seven and a half hours very incHfremu servtci?— 
whatever tales they may tdL We surest you pay thttm [8^ 
for one day and i%l~ lor the second m arranged. "Hicy say it 
will take them days to reach Hadibo but 1 wouldn’t pay them 
tlia: if I were yuu. 

"Best of luck from our rest home in the moiintaiDS^ 

We all felt that the time had come for a dinw^dowii tsiih 
Ibraldm, 50 when, on coming bade from a bathe ubom 3 p.iriH* 
wc found him in our hoii.ic we all thought otir chance had come. 
He, however, clearly sensed bow ihings wrrr going and was at 
fint unwilling 10 stay and then wmildn't sit down. Before we 
could make our pmim he iauuchcd out into n eompbint about 
the three shillings still due to him in payment of ihc donkey that 
took John and tnywlf to Garrieh the other day, 1 uniy paid 
fifteen shillings for the two days instead of eighteeci sluLUiigs 
because of the way the dojikcy-mcn had behaved* This may 
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have been a mbtake on my part but I rerused to pay any more,. 
whereupon Ibrahim became abusive and lm\. his temper, while 
Issa Blood uftcomfonably by looking rather aw kward. Tlik is the 
first time we have dbttirbod Ibrahim's iiiscmtabk suavity, Peter 
asked him not to speak like that, so he turned abruptly on hb 
heel and stormed out^ rumpling liis skull cap and driving away 
the patients wraiiing for Kidiard's attention in the suigcry. 

Even is have now readied an interes ting critical stage. 
Ibratiim controls alJ tmnspon and labour facilities. Tlicse he 
can withdraw fmm us and withoul ihem wc are usdesa, our 
work quite paral^'^cd. Wc tiicrdbrc lutve lo keep on the rigln 
side of the Affmria Govtrament^ but we cannot just sU by and he 
swindled. Their weakness is that they want our money and ihis 
they cannot get if their services are ahngcthcr withdrawn fiom iia^ 
The refrigerator is proving recaldtrani like everything else. 
Xot ihat Richard gives it a moment’s peace in which to quietly 
make ice—he Is coniintijilly rocking and d mm ping it and turning 
ihe dame up ajid do wn^ Kc has gummed foam rubber round tlie 
door for greater msulaiion, but now the door vrou't shut unless 
U u tied up witli rope. Peter and I caif t master knots s<i that 
nrily Richard is aUowcr<l to open the door. The machine's record 
to-day is tinenviabk: 

5.30 a.m. Temperature inride same as outside 

Q.oo a.m. Temperature in tcotni)-® and ice on cooliiig 
tulM^s 

10,30 a.m. Tcntprraiure rUing inside 
ra.oo p.TTi* Back red-hot 
ra.30 p.in. Still red-hot 

6-30 p-m* Temperature as outside. Full of ants. Ants 
ri:movcd. Ricked and re-started 

7.30 p*m. Ants definitely nesting 
fi.oo p.m, %Vater placed in ice-tray's 
9.™ p.ocL Water cooking 

Sautrdqy^ At^gsisi iflfA* IbraJiim wiiJidfcw liis liihour from Uie 
excavaliDn at Suk to-day« He had arranged that hia Hadiho 
men sivould take over die digging from the Suk men, but nowj 
as a muH «f yestenday^s hubbub, he hat prcvciiicd bis men 
from gtJtug over there and sent a Jr tier to Mesna for bidding the 
Silk men to work for us* 7 'hcy arc all terrified of him and wc 
itirrefore did no work to-day* 
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I wiiktr up reeling dcddcdty dicky* but vvulktd lo Suit about 
lo a.m. Rather violent diarrhcK^ (beside the grecfi A^^bism 
sea)- I suddenly felt shocked and dia^ and went with Peter 
and Richard to Mesna^s housc^ He gave me some milk and 
brewed, some coffee for the others and I lay down for some time, 

I think lummy upsetp^ pltis lack of salt, pins kick of deep has 
catiscd this, AVhen woken up I fell considerably better. We 
walked back to Hadibo m the late aflemoon and found a 
wireJesfi iLgnn] from the British Agent and Resident Adviser at 
Mukalb, Colonel Boustead,* in reply to tlic one we had sent 
yesterday informing him of yesterday's e^'cnts. Apparently 
Ibrahim also sent one yesterday, which was repeated by Colonel 
Boustcad, for our benefil, demanding that Sliinnic sliould 
treat the people tveU as other ofiicers bad done before him. 
Peter is ucdcrsiandabJy upset fay this* especially ns tlie ctitudani 
is quite unjnsiifjcd- Peter yoicrday contiiied himself entirely 
to tnuisiation and expressed no views otlicr than mine. He only 
criticised Ibrahim for using imniodcmtc languagCp 1 have 
arranged to apeak to Coionel Bouaiead over the wirelcsjL at 
noou tomorrow (voice). He is non-commLtuilj and. 1 do not 
think he will be able lo do irmeh ai tJiis distancCi. but 1 think 
he should be informed about wtiat can become a quite un- 
pLcaJant situation. 

The people remain generally rriendly, thank goodness, and 
tlierc ii solid ice in the bottom left-hand tray of the refriget ator* 

Bed at 8 after two Codeines and twn Butobarbitoncs, 

Simdajj Augmi igJ^ , -» ifl-30 p.m. Spoke to Colonel Boustead 
over the radio* Recepiion very b^d at first* Had to repeat 
everything many times. I explained dial die irouble w'^e were 
having had led id an imp^isaPe which was prejudickil lo ihe 
sdeniilic work of the expedition and that Ibrahim’s criticism 

*Osbnel J, E. H, b A trttHWtsb^r pwon- K« h pa^b*bl¥ the only 

rpwn rvtr lO be puhUrty pArdnned fdt daertbnll ttrm th^ ROyol N«vy i ifa ip 15 , 
wl™ A itudi^rpmui OTi a cruiief, he flc«rml hb Mp m Sqtuh AfriM Aiul>nnTd 
Ihf: Sduih Afriun Htw ba tbff hrTpe ef flrttirm to ebter XTifu wiik Uia *rtj-: ttun 
Idni; iltrmArflil he wofl the M.C. uit thr wtsimi fiwf- A(lrr Uie waf bo rAptiincd 
ike Britiah Dlyuipic Team Ami a Enai%t>rr vf tbe igi 3 $ Evtmi 

Evp^itu^n. Tn 'i^^s Wi iKc ftjf pifltkal *rmrr m tlie JJtijliin, wkne Iv? 
hjicl alrcAcly e^ittuUdmlfd ihr: Sin!all Fimav ill cafO he rrjijiiiipd ihr 

ArmTp n'nni. Af^d W ha wu S>.PiWinrf? HEiil aihf cAFFifui^mi 

tHilliAnlly thr luilbuiJ hi Abyrhiha, HtlitrRit h ibnt he 

bi dcApAiebn and a\Tiint«! thr l>5.0. AfiE-r the wif tie waif to Arabia* where t 
HiiHffinr hk fJiee wilt be itiflkuTi m 6 EI c«n hit mbnnmi—itwrt ore tew aieit of 
C^ihmrl tkniilnAd["li hrvYtt, 
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of Peicr was quite uujiistiBccL Uader the conditions of radio 
reception to-day It was difSenIt to get the tituaiioii across. 
Colonel Boustead^i voice (when I could hear it) ioimdrd 
reinarkably young and vigorous. He said he would send a 
cable (o the Stiltan asking him to be more co*opcrativc and if 
possible to reduce prices somewhat, but added dint he had no 
power to make him do so. “Fall out/’ he said at one stage. 
'‘There-s just one mure thing, sir,” I ^d, and he replied 
er, fail In again/* At the end he said: “In ali yoinrdealings with 
the Aratep in spite of hea(<^ lUca, wind and other aggravations, 
be quiet, very quiet, speak and act softly/' This is cxceUcnt 
advice- Ai least none of us, thank the Lordr lias ever ofFered 
any physical violence to tlirac people, Lhough in the last few 
days we have ofien felt like it, I must say. To gtt the wor^t of a 
straightfoTward bargain is one thing, hut to be cunningly 
tricked out of considerable sums is quite a diflrrr-nt matter* 
And yet, money matters apart, these people are as pleasant a-i 
you could wbh* 

Wc arranged to speak again tomorrow,. 

During tiie day All bln KJ^altd, Ibrahim^s broili< 3 -p called 
on ui three times; once to be pitid for a shami^^ oticc to be paid 
for the camel Peter take$ lo Suk, once to be paid for a donkey. 
In the evening he came again, after I had ^nt Ibr him* 1 asked 
him for camels for Tuesday and he said he would have to ask 
Ibrahim* He U a small and shifty man, with African blood in 
him—bom of the same father as Ibraliim, but a different 
mother* His cti'Cs narrow w hen you talk to him, as tliougli he is 
scheming something amuud every word you aay, and he only 
smiles when you give liim money, w-Iiich you always do because 
he never appeaiij at any othc# time* Later a note came fnim 
Ibrahim saying that if we paid tlic 3/* idU owing to the donkty- 
man perhaps we would get some cnmelSi We had no alternative 
but to pay’ this sump and so lost tills days* battle—Ent wc 

were bound to if wc ^vanted lo stir nut of Hadibo again^ 

Everybody is verji^ low because of the tituatkm here* 

Mondajj August 20th. Arranged for camel transport to take us 
to Kishin to-morrow* Got a letter from John I 

“ As soon as you have read ttiii tel t er bum it and sw allow the 

ashes. 

'Xife here has many compensations^—the cxhilamUng 
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dimate^ tlir iqpcj-b viev/s a»d th< matdilcsa cooking of the 
faiilifiil AbduUnhi; but slionld be coming yp in ihe next 
lew days wpuid you bring; {a) DDT, (b) some Gem- 
maxaDc powder^ {c) some more rice* (d) 'J or 3 spootu, (e) a 
map of &Kotr^j (Q mei. equipment 
**Mikc spends busy days colUicung and labelling Ibtardsj 
plants, etc* Nell makes domiciliafy' visits on mow tain icipt 
1 liave got my diary up to date^ 

*'Wc are employmg at 4/- a day a local bedu head-man, St> 
far he has stolen an a dixie, a mug, a plate, and Ndl's 
tmihaddii^ Fagin done got on hini- 

"Lota of love, wish you were here. 

"Wasaammi Ab Hassaii. 

“P*S. Abdullahi wbha me to convey to you all many a afaams 
and to be remembered with a similar gi^eesing to Ali- He w'ould 
alio like Ali to send up their personal ration of rice and sugar. 

“Hassatt {the fai one)/* 

Spoke W'ith Bouatead at iq a*m, and again at 6.15 p.m- and 
told Itim dial die portion was unchanged* He said lie viroutd 
send a second cable to the Sultan suggesting he reduced prices 
somewhau TIjc W/T staff are in ratlier poor shape with dysen* 
tcry, urine gone bad and cough. Our cigarettes keep them 
fairly happy. 1 keep getting little scribbled notes from Mubarak 
the VffV operator on the backs of signal forms asking for 
cigarettes, i got one tin* morning: 

“Mr. Bolting pse I am very good from you if you send for 
me anything cigaretiis stop because I lukve nothing cigarettis 
in Socotra stop many salaatni for all you \V /0 Socotra Mubarilc 
ObUkohi/^ 

He only lives b hutnlrcd yards down the itreet but prefers to 
send these messages in his strange tclcgrapbcie* .As the only 
English he knows iJi what he ttas k-amt from lending wirelra 
messages 1 think he does very well Tile garrison have weevib 
in their flour and ore terribSy bored. 

Dr, Corkill requested iiiformation about any epidemics* so 
we sent a niwagc back; "None but the itclung poim." 

We had tea witli the merchant from the Pcrdsin Gulf and 
his little boy and a friend ftotn Balirriit this cv'cning. Later a 
W‘cdding started up* with drumming and sbiging and ululuing 
fftim Oic women. It went on all night and mail clTi^ctiveiy 
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prevent ihc manrii^c being consummated on tliat nightn 
Pc-riiaps chai I* the idra. [ ihint ihe maniage was solcnmitn) 
ill a lifiiise during the afternoon and thb cvening^'s performance 
was the gcJicraJ nuptial celebrattoti. 1 saw die bridcgnooniT 
raihcr finely dreaseci^ sitting in the street with 'lliani and one 
or two othei^. He was about i6 or tj ycat^ old and 1 daresay 
die bride wm somewhat younger, timugh ] never saw her. At 
dusk they all gathered inside the mosque and when they came 
out they assembled m large crowd and began moving slowly 
down the street^ singing and waving palm fronds, preerfrd by 
some drummers, 1 went out to tape-record iliem but a negro 
came up to me and told me in no uncertain terms tbut Citristiam 
were not allowed. **MaJish luki^P' he shouted. ‘"Not allowed 1 *" 
Later the crowd split up into two groups, one compmed of 
males and the other of females, w'hich proceeded to circimi- 
ambubte the town independently, singing a very fast tong 
very excitedly. This went on till about midnight. On one 
occasion the female group came dowo the street tn W'hieh our 
house is situaicd^ uluLthig splendidly, and 1 was able to record 
the noise they made by placing my microphone against a crack 
in the door. Eventually the iwo gixi^ups settled down at oppodte 
ends of tlie town^ still singing. About one o’clock I rose from 
my bed and crcpl down the street towards tlic noise made by 
one of itic groups. I ih^ jx^eped surTcptitiaiialy round (he 
cotiicr of the street and saw die male group ^tiging and 
dancing. It tvos a most extraordinary rigJUj fur all the men and 
boys Averc jigging round a bonfire, singing. It looked bkc a 
witches^ congress. I started the tape*recorder and, edging along 
the bottom of the wall, poked I he microphone round the 
corner. After a few minutes the Hadibo “queer" came up and 
started jabbering in a high shrieking voice. A’ormaily 1 think he 
lives In die Sultan's palace. His oity Jiaii falls down to liii 
ihoulders and he rcekA of scenL In order to get rid of Iiim 1 
inadverleutly strayed round the aLreet comer* Immediately the 
drumming and singing stopped dead and up came Uie negro 
again. mksuf*' he shouted. I felt a bit of a foal, 1 must 

say^ standing tJicre in my baggy blue pyjamas and bare feet, 
clutching a microplirontp widt niimtrous cyca fixed upon me* 

1 have been thinking about die present shuation kett and it 
seems to me that Ibrahim and oursdves were complaining and 
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dii^grccmg abotJi two entirely difiereni tilings. Ibrahim wa^ 
not at all concerned aboar the fraud Uc had pcnpctmtcd whereby 
we liad to pay ^flo for die camel caravan to Kishin instead of 
£50“ he was oniy bothered about tlfcc three a-hliUngiS we owed 
liim (or liii donkey-tuau—same thing)* We on the other hand 
couldn't care less about the three diillingSp except as a matter 
of principle^ while we cared mudi for die £50 we iiad lost- 
VVo liavc both been doing the oilier side down in die other 
lidc's eyes, but I think both aides iriU agree that it is we who 
have been mosi done down. Anyway, the camcb are coming 
to^moiTow, at the same price* and \ suppose the tttattcr is 
at an end. 

To celebrate the ox of our departure itfc shot some fed Very 
lights over the tovvti after dusk. The whole town M'as i"iUvc i.nth 
chatter afteT^vards and small boys were rushing out to sec the 
fireworks. 

It is very unsatisfactory to leave 1 ladibo uuder circumstances 
like this. Forttinaicly the ordinary fiocotran in the streer has 
always remained friendly towards us- 

Tufsday^ August ^tsL Left Hadibo at 745 with 17 camels and 
2 donkeys for Kishiu where the rest of the party h ttow estab¬ 
lished. . . , VVr did 3 hours over the plain and stopped for an 
hour at the foot of the wadi where All brewed tea on a very 
Eunall fire in a very' high wind in three minutes- Then up the 
mountaiiijs slow ly with a atop at i 3 r for prayers. Witwm highly 
suspicious of the caniel-men and determined to get tiiem to 
Kishin this day, so wx rimed them at ihcir prayrr*, heatiien 
that are, though wx waited unril they had completely 
finished before telling them to go on. Several times we had to 
urge them on wikcn they aeemed like ftultering. All bin Khalcd 
is not a had camel nmqaddem, rogue though he is. Wheu we 
started oil after the first break at Lhe fixjt of the mountains he was 
first oil hU cameh exliorring his men like stmt sort of medieval 
bright. He lat on top of his camd, stuck his right arm out and 
made the carnet go loimd in a circle. The camel went round and 
round in the circle* the radius grtting amaUer and tiglitcr, 
until the camel was turning lUce a top and Ali fell right off the 
hump. 1 am not lUfc whui he Wi« trying to prove by dning 
this, but he ncmiudcd me of ihcomium bird. 1 didn’t havemucb 
idea where Kishin camp was, mid after we luid cuowrd a ridge 
I asked the Dac<ycd .*^cnn camd-boy called Mabruk where 
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Kjshin wa>> He poimed up the moiiuialu-iide and thcFC about 
a mile away I could just flee two green tents, very liny and lott 
in the immenflity of the mountains. I was very relieved. When 
we got nearer we could see three pale little iigures standing on 
a huge rock watching tis Gomiug. We reached Kishin at 3.30 
in very good dme, the journey much shorter and less tirtMme 
than we had antiapated. The camp is wonderfully dtuatod and 
we found tea, whisky-sour, and freshly baked currant buns 
and bread waiting for us. We art glad to have seen the last of 
Hadtbo lor the dme being. 
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A walk in the sun 

That night 3 ii Kishin I slept under four blonkcls tind woke only 

seven, to lUi Uad biought tea. We dnuik tea^ sitting in 
the veranda o( the large tenr^ rcachag books and wattiluRg the 
fiiic rain blow dowTt the valley- The rain, after Hadibo, was 
delighthiL ^<1 the air was cianuny and cool and pleasantly 
refreshingi W'c put on sweaters and took it easy- We lit pipes 
and smoked them with pleasure for almost tlic first Lime on the 
island. 

The camp couUl not have been belter situated. It was saied 
on a flat patch of grass, on an ancient man-made uiracc- The 
large tent was on the edge of the terrace* with ii^ entrance 
facing down the valley to the plain* distant and hoz)’ ^,DOO feet 
below^ and beyond that ilie sea. Behind it was our smaller tern* 
and the whole camp was sheltered from the wind by a vast 
black rock- AbdullaJii had built his kitchen against the side of 
the rock and a tarpaulin was stretclied over it as proteetion 
against the rain. We erected the fly*sheci against another part 
of the rock and put our stores in there* and a smaller tent we 
set up for Ali and Abdullahi to sleep tn. 

On our left the hlUiide sloped steeply up and ended In gaunt 
crags a tliousand feet above m. On our right there was a grassy 
slope which led to the stream that trickled down the warh bed, 
Tlie grey Uchcjt that coven all tlte rat of the red gtamte of the 
mountaina does uot grow in the stream beds, and tlicre one can 
see die real coloiir and texture of the rock of these old moun¬ 
tains. We got our water from a pool in this stream^ a hundred 
yards from the camp* and we could bathe m another pool 
lower down which John one day Itad deanud and dee^Kned. 
llic wateT was very cold. 

On 0. hilbide fifty yards above the camp* under the iltadt 
of a huge spreading fig Iree, obscured by the dense shrubbery 
that grows everywhere on the mountainsides* was the privy« 
Richard had built a thunder-box for die privy, hewn out of a 
champagne crate. It was an excellent device but bred all tlic 
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flics thtii pbgTJcd our c^inip. A path rm down ihfi Iiill pant the 
jynvy and occasiotialty .1 bedu ivonld wander down the path 
M (ifI InuppoTtunfi moint'iU^ Early one inondng, whm Peter 
occupied the t;huiidcr*box, a bedu caJIed Poor Relation 
meandered do^vn die track and smiled vacuouaiy when he aaw 
Peter stiil as a stone amid the foliage under the fig tree* He turned 
olf l-hc path and c^mt: up to Peter, said **Sda£irn** and shook 
Peter^a hand, wliilc Peter^ feeling at a disadvantage, tried to 
end the interview' as quickly as possible viithoui seeming lo be 
100 abrupt. For this mvd other reasons some of m reji:ieted die 
camp privy and waiulered over die hillside to find our ovrti 
personal accommodalion. 

The camp was overhung by an acacU and anodier fig tree, 
and under the acacia vs'crc tlLrrc piles of large fiat stoneSi This 
was the abluliom^ After morning tea we collected bowls of 
hot water from AbdullBiu and a mug of hot water for shaving 
and spent a minimum oJ time under tl^c dripping tree honouring 
the gods of cleanliness. By now some of us had beards- John had 
a wild and uncullivaicd auburfibeard; Feicr had adlstiDguislicd 
grey goatee; Richard had a heard like a spade and I liad a black 
pouited Arab beard, w hich <rverybody said was sinister. 

We had clmpatecs for breakfast moat momlngis, Uthered 
with butler and strawberry jHm, with slices of AbduUahi^s 
maicliless white breads baked in half a kerosene can. Aii 
served us ai table and wr became endeared to the sight of hU 
straggly and rather wild black figure In a plastic inackintosEi 
jumping over guy-ropes with a pbte of sicaming Torage in 
each hand. 

During the day we did things^ Avltich i shall speiik about 
later, and before nightfall returned to camp. Some of us batlicd 
in the cold stream, and we changed into long trousers and warm 
clothes, and sat round the cable in Llic verandah of the tent 
drinking whisky in the Uglji of a pressure lamp, llitn we had 
dinner while tlic moon appeared sporadically between rushing 
clouds between the moimuin tops, and the nrdy sound iu the 
wei cold darkness of tfie mountains %va4 tlic wind bdlow'ing in 
the gulUes. \Ve lay in bed at nights reading and siepi as the 
wind eiuue over Adho and flapped the sides of the irnt* Four 
of us dept in the big tent head to and tf we were all in 
camp togethef, whidi was not very often, two of us slept m the 
smaii tent, which w'ai used mainly as a bborutory, Mike's 
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p]atii presses and prefletTirig botllea and killing Jan on one aide, 
Nfir* mttlical rrjuipmetu on ih^ other, with a table made 
from the planks of thr refrigerator crate. 

tt was a very comforrabic and efficient eamp m the rnotmtoim, 
hut vciy damp. Everj'thing imelt of damp and meiaJ oomKled. 
IF our dothes \%"cre washed they never dried, although they 
were hung up on a wuahing-line for se^xral da>^. Every morning 
we w'ould find our laundry blown off the Une and lying on the 
mud- Ev^entuaily Ali used to go dow'n tiic wadi to the place 
wliere the sunUght started and die rain coded and waffi our 
cloiliDS in the pool and dry them on rocks in the sim, imd then 
bring them, back to the camp- 

Kisbifi is norniidly used as a resting place for camels on the 
nmin overland route from Hadibo to the south. It U reckoned 
as a day*s stage in UieJounieyj^ and the camel-men sleep in the 
ciiVcs Ix^hiud the rock Uuil sheltered our camp. Or else they 
go up to Salim's places 

Salim was tlic bedu hcad-mun whom John employed for a 
week to fetdi wmd and water. Daring that lime he stole all 
sorts of things, aided and abetted by Saad, his nephew* When^' 
ever he wa$ accu:^d of a theft he tooted hurl and tearful^ A 
small diild would be seen hurrying up the hiU-dde to Salimas 
cave, and, after a brief iniervalt hurrying closva the hillsidr 
clutching a bundle; then a search would reveal the missing 
articles under a buali, 'ntcir wasn't much you couM do about 
Salim because he owned tJie terrace we had eamf>ed on, with¬ 
out asking Ills prrmbsion.. We just kept a imtcliful eye on him. 
He lived in a cave two hundred ysidi up the hillside and his 
three fwecL light-skinned daughters and his smaUcat bandy¬ 
legged pig-toiled son $at all day on the hilftidc Dverluoking the 
camp, waiehing while his shglidy older soi^, litde Ali and 
little Hametj pottered shyly nmnd the tenU. Saad lived near 
Salim, all by himself in a minute rubble hut. For this reason 
we colled him tjjc Poor Relation, and after a while he used to 
CDomc up and say in delightftil tnaglcNdytic English '"1 am the 
Poor Relation.** He wsas a small man, with only a ruft of heard, 
iiud he grinned continuailyp He had a birth mark ou one dde 
of Ids face, and an enlaiged malarb spleen. Salim was a laigcr 
man wdtli a beard and a rcd/»/j^, hitclied up with a belt of 
plaited Strips of cow'tiide.. He liad a way of talldng like a childp 
and die vra.y he pronounced Abduhalii^s name music lo 
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otir cani and wc hung on ilic sounds liquid uud harmotuoun 
with ik noft of invprtculioiii and hnitaUcd ii .1$ best wc cx^uld. 
But Abdullalii hinisi^lf did not think miith of dthet of these 
(vvt>. ''They i;iDJTu: like ralu'* he suxd^ and niadc n crawling 
motion with his hands, his fmgens c^Kiended like claws, It was a 
good imjiadon of a chameleon. ^^If I catch steal I kill 
tic thrcaieiicd. He had a tongi sharp-bUded panga which he 
kept hy Idm for tlijs purpfjse. He was in eam<st and I visuatised 
wilh trepidation the sttuation that would arise if he tamed out 
tils tltrtat. When Salim and Saad stole 50 lb. of our rice and 
)b- of sugar (Uic bulk of the cook^s raiions) AbduEahi 
w^aiited ui to Lend him our ihotgun. He w'aited up several 
nights lioping to catch (hem as they orawjed down the hillside 
"like Mtj”. All, wlio wiiA a difFencnt sort of cliaraeieri was druid 
of the bedouin and did not like the mDuntains and wus glad to 
return^ a few^ weeks later, to Hadibo and hU friend Mohammed 
and the harim wdiidi he ioniet]mc:S vbited surreptitiously. He 
confined himself 10 more general comments. ""These people is 
ul! aliintstts** lie ssiid^ "all goats. They don't know nothing," 
An aliman^ we discovered^ was Ali*i version of animaL 

Hie day the rest of us ntoved to Kishtti was lire end of our third 
week on llir bland. ^Ve liked Kbhin very mudr^ but on the third 
day after our arrival some of us wtiit down to die plain again. 

Peter said he had read that there were cljaruid’* houses at 
Rits Momij die extreme easiem end of the bland^ and he would 
like to go there and look for dtem. Jolini Richard and myself 
though not much excited about chaniddiDiiaes^ wbhed 10 
have a [00k at another part of the island, and so dedded to 
accompany Peter on Ids quest. We discussed iJie projcctrd trip 
one evening after a very large nieal. We would travel very Ughti 
we decided^ living only on bully beef and biscuits. We were so 
replete at die time iliat we could not envisage how^ this diet 
VkOtild work out in pmetice. Our plan was to go to Siik^ spend a 
day there in an aitempt to Jinbh Uie excavation svhich had 
si upped l>c cause of the trouble witii Ibrahim, and then go to 
Ras Momi along the north coast. We svould look for the charnel* 
fimtscs (here and then round the easterly poinl of the iMland and 
travel back along the south coast, fioding our way up to Kishin 
by way of one of ilic soutlieru v^'adi s^^tcmi. We estimated (hat 
thb Vk'ould take seven days, a reasonable estimalc. We would 
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take throe dankcySi rach vdxh a disnkey-inan, a jerrycau of 
water hecaiwc we believed there wai little or no ivattr where 
wt were goings camp-beds^ bmocuilart add cameraii and nothing 
else. VVe would have to go on foot everywhere^ lieoaust the 
donkeys would be loaded and the coumiy impassable for 
camcti. 

The next day, a Friday, the four of m went down the moun- 
uim again. We passed the Little Suitan^s palace on the way 
across the plain to Suk, wo square* w*liitc, unimpressive hoiu&cs 
with a small minaret at the side of one of them. The daves 
c^uncoul io greet 115- They lived in near-by African thatch huu, 
and cultivated the gardens tlicre. \Sc saw datc^^on the twig tiir 
the fim time and examined a ditch dial ran from somewhere 
near the Adho valley and tumed unexpectetUy into a metal 
pipe that ended in a cement lank near the palace, complete 
with an inflow sludge trap and an outflow to the near-by planta- 
tionsH It was ihe fttosi impressive water conservation s>siern we 
had seen, only spoilt because all the pipe lines wei^e disjointed. 
At Suk wr rested at Mesnu’s houie and iite some of liis dellcLoiis 
dates and lay on our cantp-beds till three- John and Richard 
w'cnl to Mound it, an cxploratorj^ trench, and chiselled the 
dry cartli with the sharp end of a ranging ptjle. They dien 
removed ilie loosened earth with the spade, wiiilc Peter talked 
about Oxford and die Sudan. I rested under the palm treeSi 
ostcnfflhly to hx>k after our equipment but gtatefiil to be left 
alone, Tlicre was a little man inside my head beating at the 
back of my tyebaUs with a maUct,^ 1 had a boil on my posterior 
as a rault of riding a camel barcbatik between Suk and Hadibo, 
and there wiis somethlcig wrong w^itli my indde« The othen 
came back after digging a chunk out of itie mnund, carrying a 
broken ranging pole. My bod burst with what felt like a Aharp 
snap and I washed my uiidercloilics in the ica- We 9itc half a 
tin of bully each and some Marmite smeared on tifeboat 
biscuits. Wc made a fire just to see how easily it could be done 
but w'c had nothing to cook but %vater. It was a very dull meal 
and after it we went to sleep on the beach. It w^as cool* cooler 
than it had ever been On the pUio* and the flics cniwlcd over 
us during the oight and disturbed our steep. 

The next day brcukfiisted off dates GuppUed by hlesna 
and employed four meti and six hoy$ to carry on the dig. WJiUe 
the work was in progress Tlianl bin Alt turned up from Hadibo 
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widi a. letter from Ibrahim in a hrotvn envelope^ headed ui 
Arabic aud id English undcmealli : 

“Affraria Goveninient 
Gealien, Sahoot, Sokotni.” 

The letter inside had the same [nscripddn in blue ink, the letten 
uncertainly prinictL But Sokotra'wasspelt Sakoira fhle ume.Thc 
letter was written in ink in a bcautihil neat hand, signed at the 
bottom by Ibtahini, and stamped with a rubber stamp = *‘ScM;otra 
[the third difTcrent spelling] Ibrahim Bin Khaled Thkalli*'. 
I^tcr could not read all die words and asked Than! to speak them. 
The letter said that the Sultan wished to ofler us every help and 
would we call on him IT we wanted anytliing, but keep him 
informed of our movements round tlie island and only obtain tlic 
services of head-men in the villagva, Tliis was a welcome note. 

John left for Kishin immediately after breaklast and rettimed at 
1.30,having completed thc|nnmry up the mountains and down in 
seven hours, a most commendable feat which earned him a great 
reputation among the locals as a strong man a mong th c sahi bs. He 
brought back mo re food wi th him, and somediiiigsto cook it in and 
some utensils local it witli, The previous night's meal had been 
morale-lowering. He brought rice, condensed milk, Ncscafd, For- 
age, brnrlcy sugar, lemonade, two tinsof fhiit and a bfittle of sauce. 

We dined well in the evening, after the day's excavations. 

The donkey-uien the next morning said they did not know the 
way to Ras MomL Then after a w'hilc they sold iliey knew it 
perfectly weU, as though they were hurt that wr should thinfc 
they didn’t. After some more talking and loading the donkeys 
we started out at 6.30 a.m,, Jiaving breaklasted on a pint of 
hot sweetened cofiec. 

We trudged along the aeasliore eastwards of Suk, the Jebel 
Hawari towering above us with sand blown up against it, and 
in the course of lime passed wliai was left of Sultan Ahmed's 
palace, Sultan AJjmed was the war-time Sultan, the present 
Sultan’s predecessor. 1 cannot imagine why he should have 
chos4in to live in such a desolate and isolated position, witii 
not a blade of grass or drop of water anywhere near. We went 
on over sand duties and passed inhnd’of Klior Ddcisha, nii 
erosion wadi dcboucliing into the sea. The caimtiy was brown 
and burnt, fnll of flinty stones, dryness and barrenness. Ii went 
gently up and down and the piith went stroigJit over it. At a 
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pldLc oiUcd D<:bc4ii we lb mid a small shelter creeled on ilidcs 
and drank wnitr from pot lUal Kood in the shade uf the 
shelter^ We reached Ma’abadt at ten and stopped titert to 
wait fpr the donkey's. There were in the slmde of 

the oasin and a pool which w^ sutgnant and smelt iomcwhaip 
wiiJi banks of tough short grass ov erhung by palms. We scripp^d 
off and bathed in the pooh which was no niorc than two feet 
deep, and dipped our heads into the water, waichmg the mud 
and algae that we had disturbed float suspended in the browny- 
green water widic the water dtainrd out of onr hair back into 
die water of the pool. We washed our cloLb^ in the dkty water 
and hung them oul to dry on the hut rocks, weighted down 
wath atones so ilmt Qie wind shotiJd not bh^w them away. In no 
time M all die clodics were dr}% and ftU pli^asant lo put on when 
die dnit came. Me^a joined in die general txiibcraiiee and 
immersed himself at the other end of the pooL We made a fire 
in the sand and cooked Porage and cofree and ate biscuits and 
Marmite- Tliis was our brcakfaat-euni'ttiiich. It was always 
bcncf, Peter saidi to lutrt as early in the morning as p<issible, 
going without breakfast in order to get os lar as possible on the 
way before the heat became too great. So the partem of our 
matdi was an c^ly start after pleniy^ of colftc Sweetened witJi 
condensed milk, and a brisk walk to the next water place* and 
a stop at between to and ii, for ibod and siesta^ and then a 
start at 2 p.m. and a bHftk walk to the next wuter place in lime 
to cook die cv*cning meal before it got dark, at 6 p,m* The 
donkey-mcji arrived an hour after us, raiher tired but very 
dicerfid and friendly. They went at tlie pace of their donkeys, 
nddicr faster nor dowser than was right and naiuraS| and it 
was ii pleasure to trek with I hem because iliey were reliable 
and inicomploinmg, Mesna we knew of old, an excellent man, 
well-manxitrcd and hoipitablci <u strong and as game as an old 
ox. He trotted after m on hb short dumpy legs and we always 
knew he was there bccai^ we could hear the pad*pad of his 
bare feet on the flints nnd the heavy breathing at Ids extended 
cflbn. His feet went like piston-rods and he had never uaveiled 
so fast in aU hi^ life. Really we employed Mtma os a guide while 
the other two drove tlic donkeys, but Mesua did not like to go 
in imnt. so I ivent in ik)nt initead and set the pace* and if I 
went ufT the path w^t all w'cnt off the paUi until it came to 
Mtiiia's turn and he w'okc up from his reverid and shouted at 
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us. Tliis was cfTccdve tuolcas Mcsmi was iomc way bdiind. Tlw 
namir of one of die dunkcy->ineii was Aloliaminrd, tie wut« a 
yelluw vett -and had uvo Tmnt teeth missing. He wjis utiettditigly 
smiling and spoke Swahili aftci a rashiott. Tlie othrs man's 
name 1 did not know. He had a markedly round fortltcad sur¬ 
mounted by a round dirty linen cap and he rarely laughed* 
The donkey-men made a tunch of cofTcc and dates in the planta^ 
lion and passed the hubbte-bubbte pipe mond among them- 
selvo. 'fhey cany the pipe diunantJed in a litilc goatsldn, and 
bring it out at the least pn)vtx:ation. Next to dieir wives, and 
a little money', smoking is the greatest of tltelr pleasures, iind 
probably the moat abiding of ilicni, fur tliey can indulge it all 
liitir lives, being never too old, for it, and even in disaster and 
distress they cannot be deprived of it. But the smoking makes 
them cough badly, for the tobacco is rough and uncund. 

A lean old man came up to us while we rested and uked for 
medicine. He was quite ill and had a nicking cough. Hr sat 
down on a stone with hii head m his liands aitd we saw lie was 
feverish and that he had been bunitd by the tpam all round the 
perimeter of one long, probably iis a tnraimcnt for pncuinonia. 
The burns had been rubbed with mud w-liidi had dried grey 
on bis wrinkled flesh. He sat there spluttering and tnumbiiiig 
distractedly wliile Richard tried lo get him to take camoquin 
tablets for his malaria. These tablets arc bitter as gall atid must 
be swallowed whole immediately with water* But the old man 
chewed the fust one he w-as given, vomited the second and 
refused die diird. After the second tablet lie went into a roughing 
hi and sat groaning while we photographed him, an object of 
anthropological study because of his leann marks* We had to go 
and I shook liii hand and John said to him in EnglisJi ; "Good¬ 
bye, old man. I hope you get better.” 

'T heard tJic old, old men say, 

'Everything alters. 

And one by one wx drop away.’ 

T hey had hands like daws, and ilicir knees 
Were twisted bke the old thorn irxts 
by the waters. 

1 heard the old, old men say, 

'All that's beautiful drtfls away 
hike the waters.' ” 
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Hilt old Iia 4 :dly mw uji gp^ miimbiing rh^n^ yoUf tlianlc 
you^ ajifl wc Itft him rather worse Ilian wr founcl him, witli 
nothing more tangible than a little more hope in lhat hopdeii 
place. Wc wcni away and forgot about him joon itfter^'ardi. 
I[ Udiffkultfor moat of min our own hygienic and wrllHloctored 
world to conceive \vfaat h must be like to be ill and without 
hope of recovery but a bbnd faith in the will of AUah^ with no 
knowledge of the devouring sicknes and the only solution a 
recourse to the red-hot Iron on the bare flesh. When 1 saw the 
old man I had an insight into the condition of despair and it 
was like staring through the gates ofhelL 

Wc set off at 2 p-ttix and Mesna insisted thai wc keep together 
with the donkeya becaiiae the way lienceforward u'as obscure 
and wc miglit lose it. So wc walked beliind the donkeys at a 
slow and tiring pace tJirough Ujc Ma^abath vallcvr Tfiis is a 
great watcr^atchmeni area, now dry and reddish htown in the 
sun, covered with shoulder-high teatless buslics, no grass any¬ 
where. We went down the wadi getting tired and cross until we 
dropped steeply down into the Gareieh Bmin^ The hamlet of 
Ganrich was perehed on the western edge of the erosion w^adi> 
and all the peoptc of the place came out and perched on the 
edge of the diff 10 watch us us we progressed wearily dowm the 
track* The klior is salt and tidal and stretches for some miles 
inland. As it nears Oie sen it gels deeper and wider, and though a 
bar of sand appears almost to close its mouQi it h apparently 
impoKiiblc to ford except a milf inland. In the ramy season it 
must take all the draimge of titc Garrich plain. A decrepit 
green sambuq lay on the eastern bank. We dmught it wai a 
rutting wTcck* but it turned out later that it was the Sultanas 
dhow, one of two 00 the bland^ w^hich manages to sail to Aden 
and Zanzibar* Judging from its appearance frem a di^tuncr^ 
it must have been at sea since the time of the Prophet, We came 
down to the khor's edge and cUmbered over some rocks to get 
to the foldable part, and as 1 breasted the top of tJie rocks die 
wind hit mt suddenly with an angry violence and whipped die 
sunglasses olf my lace and bkw the jungle bat that was jammed 
on my head into the waten of die khor. 1 became suddenly 
itnmetiscly angry. If I eoulcl have done the wind injury' I woukl 
Jiave done it, but 1 could only rant tmpolciitly against the 
impersonal force tliai had baited me at the end of the day- 

Wr camped lliat night at the edge of H plantation* "‘Flie floor 
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of the plaotatjon covered in the dead briincbta of date 
palms. I dept only half ao hour that night because insects 
crawled all over mt. About one in the morning 1 got up to look 
for some water rmd sleeping tablets. Tlic others were awake 
ahw and we all drank water and swallowed barbitone biti slept 
not at all and got up before dawn. 

We set out after coffee soon after 6 a.m. We went through 
the nuasittatic palm grove, and came out of it near the villjEgt 
of Ammliuu, a collcctiort of nthblc huts with a few people 
living in them. By half-past nine we had reached the oasis of 
'rimareh, a smaU village by the shore, with a delightful little 
palm grove through which bubbled a shallow stream of fresh, 
curiovEsly flat water. There were young women at tlic head of 
the stream, where ix sprang out of die earth, filling their clay 
pots with the water. They ran aw-ay when we came, gliding 
over tJic stony ground like Ehuiuc mannequins witlt the Imlf-fiiU 
pots on their heads. VVe drank die water, ate a little, and bathed 
in the sandy cove that lies in from of Timarela The impact of 
cold Salt water on hot bodies that liave trudged some distance 
with a mental outlook conditioned by flies, sweat and the 
dgiit of endless sharp brown stones and the b&ndy legs or 
pigeon toca of the peiMn walking in front, is electric. The cool 
water bpping round the diagruntkd flcsli produces an imme- 
dbie physical and mental reaction, a return to normaliiy, even 
to sanity, a happy phlegmatic condition. So we bathed in the 
green sea and felt better and better. We swam Ircncatli tiie 
surface and found oi>thiiig groxving, only black rticks and sand. 
The wind blew in sudden fierce gusts and drove the sand off 
the beach so that it cut our backs like liny stinging flailt and 
made us submerge. 

We walked for another liour and a half and came to the 
village of Sigira. VVe wanted to go furxiier, but Mrstia said the 
donkeys were tired and tliat lliere was no more water to be 
found for many more miles beyond Sigira, so we reluctantly 
camped, having travelled only a short disimiec during the day. 
The water of the village came from a well and had the familiar 
taste of camel urine. We treated it with our duiiilccting 
Ualaronc tablets, and mixed the flavours of urine and chlorine 
with lemonade powder to produce a remarkable drink. 

We camped that night in the lee of a stone wall that aur- 
ro unded a grove of dai c p alms, amongst fleshy, bcan-Ii ke nli rubs. 
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A iitiall girl-chiM visited us, looking like a pixie with hair 
do 5 e'<TOpp<^ c3icepT for a fringe of longer bair round the top 
of her head. SJic !md beads of coloured amber round her neck 
and watched shyly- Slir vvas a sweet little tdd and it seemed 
strange to ditnit that she would grow up and die in this Icnciy^ 
arid placcp knowing no more of Socotra, let alone the worJd, 
thsm that crude village of a score of stone huts on a barren 
sliorCp We gave her a barley sugar and she came back witi) her 
father. He carried in lui arms a baby girl who clutched a bare 
knife with whicli she prodded Idm from time to time. 

Another old man came for Ricliard's at ten turn, covered with 
scabs. Richard suspected smallpox and on enquiry found that 
Over twenty people had recently died of it tn that neighbour* 
hoocL 

Sigira lies between the sea and the sheer scarp of the tinic- 
stone plateau which occupies the w hole of the eastern end of the 
ifilaucL The edge of the plateau^ grc}' and rotlrd and fallen 
away, ran parallel witti ttie narrow strip of coast along which 
our track led. At this point it was over 500 feet above us and 
wc wondened who or w-hat was on lop of it* Tliere seemed to 
be no ^vay of getting up there. 

Wc slept peacefully in the lee of the ivall, while the wind 
catnc furiously tn the night amt shook the palms and stirred up 
the dust around us. 

The next morning very early we sci off on the bst leg of our 
trek* TJic path led a little way iuhuut from Sigira ami wc 
dlmbed round a hill id confused country which got wilder and 
wilder the further we went. Tire boulders became larger^ the 
track less distinct. MassK'c slabs of granite^ Ukc slices of cheese 
standing on enth littered the path- Some of them were the size 
of a large house and must have been tosaefl by some gigantic 
farce during licctk days. For a svhilc there were meuiync trees 
growing, then notldng but a few camd tliomi and ciumps of 
low useless plants between the stones* And then nothing at alL 
The path Ird back to the edge of the se^i and wc stumbled 
wtr the mbbk and the black lava rock and tlir sand duneS| 
going straight on when wt could no longer detect the tracki or 
foltowing the sporadic footpriiiu of fttcnconc who Ivad preceded 
us, hb bigc toe clearly imprinted in the sandi like a dog^s fooi 
1 u wet cement, Wlien his fbotprinis disappeared on Uie iodelibie 
rock it was interesting to speculate how iiis appreciation of the 
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Unc of teas* lopograpliical resistance compared with ours. 
SometiiDcs, when the nc^ stretch of sand appeared, we could 
Knd no trace of his feet, and imagined that he had suddenly 
become airbonie in (be wind or died abruptly oii the last patch 
of rock, Or perhaps he was just sitting behind a rock cocking a 
snoot at us and saving “Ya, find your own way, you beggati.” 

Tlic wind became very strong as we approadicd the end of liic 
Istand, lashing a slaty blue sea into patroxysms of white spray 
and scattering the tops of the waves into a bUazard-Like film 
that swept across the surface of the sea and veered with the 
rddyings of the wind. The rocks were black and tifclcss. Clouds 
covered the place and we felt spots of rmn. Above us towered the 
eatoi'aivay, drab and formidable cUif of the plateau, t,5uofcei 
Jiigh and pock-marked with deep caves. 

We passed the hamJet of Gobhill and its satellite VobhilL 
'Ibc former was deserted because in wells had dried up. Each 
dry stone hut had its own couityard^ with the worn branches of 
trees still in their place where the ivomen attached their querns 
to grind the maize. One of tlic houses had a minute wtwdcn 
door tliree feet high, fasteued wilii a wooden lock. WJicn we 
passed die next hamlei a man came out of a house, having seen 
us from a distance^ and baw'led continually at us until he 
readied ui. 

“Where is water?” w'c asked him. 

“Water! Water!” he shouted. “Whaler!" 

He was an astonishingly exuberamt little man tn clothes 
incongruously bright for the depressing place he Jived In, He 
shouted coniiniionily at the top of his voice, his agile beaid- 
fringed mouth a loot away from our cats. He passed the time of 
day with Peter who muttered commonplaces to him and re¬ 
ceived mucoits replies which were utteriy incomprehensible to 
Idm. .\t last he directed us: 

"Go to below the broken rocks beyond the farthest w'hite. 
Waicfl FarcwcIH” 

He disappeared back to his lonely hamlet and we went on 
towards wfierc the cliff was bmken-topped beyond the farthest 
of two enormous saod dunes that had been blown up against 
the escarpment to the height of many hundreds of feet. We 
ciuftied tJie red and black and old and desened and unfriendly 
narrow strip of shore and came to (lie sand dnn«. Tlie going 
was hard in the soft wnd and we were nearing the end of our 
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letter II ud ihirety wlicii, coming round u green dejim 
tnulv we almtjal fell intt* n spring of clear wtitcr, ^Vc had passed 
Uie I'uttUcai svliitr iitul were indeed bciusv die broken rodo. 

Fik^r Springs vifu die name of dtis place and lo roach ii ive 
had marched four houta witJiout stopping, The spring bubbled 
out of the sand and made its way a hundred yards to the sen 
through a narrow bed of fine wiiitc sand- Little Sahes were 
trying to make their way opsiream driven by some elementat 
urge which served only to make life difficult for theno ‘fhclr 
niaumurn strength just equalled the force of the stream s> 
that tlicy remained suspended in mid-siream, waggling their 
rnds violently till they tired and were swept towards the sta 
again- I would Uhe to have told them that if tlicy reached the 
end of the atiea^m they would only succeed in disappearing into 
iJic bowels of the earth. Perhaps this was the idea, a sort of 
Freudian urge to rtturo to the womb of Mother EartJi, illce 
mystics and worms and pot-holers, Tlicy were very young fish. 
We drunk handfuls of the water, the best of the whole jiturncy, 
and paddled in the stream, nibbled by die fhistrated lislies. 

'The donkeys arrived an hour and a luill' later, %'«ry tired. 
John had disappeared to climb up into a cavernous hole half 
way up the cfiff-sidc. The cave looked only tirenty minutes 
away and when John liad been gone over an hour and not yet 
appeared on the eliff face we became worried and scoured the 
place w'ith our binoculais. W'e at last found him, crawling on 
his liandi and knees along a narrow ledge, the size of a dy, by 
comparison \vith him the entrance ui the cave was enormous. 
We were atiiazrd at our uiiderctiimatc of both the size and the 
distance of the cliff. Throughout tlie expcditioti we continually 
underestimated this country and die limc and effort required to 
travene it. Jedm eventually appeared looking very hot, 
stumbling and foiling down the sand dune. 

After a brief lunch we set off again at t. t5, leaving die donlurys 
and the donkey-men behind, with the object of rtnehing Ras 
Momi Itself and looking for the diamcl-houscs for which we had 
ostensibly come. The clouds were very gloomy and the tvind 
occasionally gusted and blew sand in our foccs, which stung so 
much I hat we had to cover them with our arms, cnmchlng with 
our backs to the wind, 

Tlie plateau began to dwindle. We came out into hilly, 
yellow eounirv', devind of any vegetation, the pbteau stuttering 
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down ((> Uic sea in a sirrics ofever-dimlnidiing ItilU. We could 
vx the end of tl»c htand, a narrow projccibn of sand, and Uie 
SouLhem Plain, and a village of small jtonc wliere three 

men lived atid nobody and nolliing else. We went down to set 
ilicm and they were iidllier sorry nor glad <ior surprised to see 
115, but sat Idte iminimaie brown tilings half'wrapped in clotlis. 
Just w we arrived a surpiiaingly plump young man {plumpnt'ss 
in this country is most unusual, and 1 cannot recall anybody die 
who had so mucli Ocsli on him) was being greeted acooiding to 
Oie complicated ritual of kissing and liondshaking that prevails 
on Socotra. He had a new while cloth on and had obviously 
returned from a Journey. I suspected liim of being the man whose 
big tocj 1 had followed all day. These people lived on nothing 
hut fish and shellJUlt, AH around thdr houses were the remains 
of their meals — ^ihe backbones of fish of all sizes, and die diclls 
of Crustacea and turtles. Some of the liuis were roofed wiili 
turtle shell. I remember woudenng at die time why these people 
chose to go on living in such a place, because it was iLc loneliest 
and barest 1 had ever seen in my lii'c, Nq doubt the pull of 
birth-place and home, friends and reladons, the familiar and 
customary, u as strong here as anywhere, and no doubt (hey 
would be unltappy if they were moved to where there was 
grass and water and Ifuit and goats. 

We went down a slope between two yellow hills, past the 
iracb of perambulating hcmui crabs, to the beach of the 
Soudicm Plain. The water here was rougher, and westwards 
die clouds glowered darkly over the plain and the even steeper 
escarpment of the plateau. Tliis countr\' was impossible for 
animals, as Mesna Imd said. A fine salt spray blew overland 
from the sea and we sal on the pebbles and smoked a cigarette 
and watched the sea pounding on the rocks. As far as we could 
see southward the ocean, which if you went ikr enough would 
take you to the Aiitarctic, was covered, in low, grey, driving 
cloud. 

VVe returned the way we liad come, leaning against the 
frenzied wind, and reaclicd Ulc springs exhausted to find the 
donkey'-boys brewing enflee for us and full of praise for our long 
journey. They gave us dates and wc gave them biscuits and 
iJien cooked Forage on their fire, while Mohammed csaniincd 
the Scotsman on the Forage tin who is drewed in a rather shon 
futak and eternally about to throw a cannoo-balS. 
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That cvtniitg we went down to the beach and I again had 
that itnpresaion, so ^mng to me and peculiar to ihh island^ of 
standing at the bcgiiming of die world. The mountains to me 
had ^med elemcritaL So elemental that life had not hern 
created and the mountains waited with an austere and brooding 
patience for life to crawl out of the smm. And here at Fikar 
life waa coming. The whole shore was alive and aceping mih 
erahs^ embs cmwling out of the aea, small white crabs scuttling 
with a tenifying premeditated sidewaya shuffle up the beach* 
up die bank of the spring, to a large buki. As each vi^ave lapped 
gently on to ihr sand more and more crabs stepped out of die 
water* ffnckmg like an incredibly riniitcr foothajl crowd to 
whatever attraction lay under die bush. We had a torch with 
us and held it down at ground level and shone ii along the beach, 
Tlie result was horrible and repulsive- Each crab had developed 
an cDormous long shadow and it seemed that each crab wa^ a 
creeping mf^nster. TliC beach for as far as we could ice craw led 
with pre^Cambrian Crustacea. It aw the beginning of the 
world. 

Tlie next morning Jolm spent some time phomgraphing a 
nairaw track in the sand that dUappeated under a little stone. 
He said it Ikseitmted him as he believed it had been made by a 
small man on a very small bicyde. 1 was not tlie only one, tt 
seemed, who w^as losing touch with iraliiy on this extraordinary 
iJtland. .. . 

Raa Momi is a dangerous place* The current runs very strong 
by the end of tlie island and all pa^g ships, sailing by from 
Sucst to India, are warned to give the Island a w'ide berth. Tlit 
combinatiop of wind and current can dmg a ship on to the 
rocky coast. In addidon, this part of the island is int'anahly 
covered in cloud and mistj and there arc dangerotes hidden 
rocks, extending seaward from the Cape. Many ships have 
struck iJicse rocks and sunk with loss of Ufe* Two of the worst 
shipwrecks occurred at the end of the last century* 

In 1687 the North German Lloyd liner 0^ struck Ras 
Momi in the middle of the night There w as a tiger on board* 
being curried to the Berlin 2oo, and when the survivors of the 
wreck were rescued the tiger wa$ released from its cage. jVrabi 
on the land* wailing to loot tlie ship* watctied the tiger for 
over a week pacing up and down the deserted deck^ becoming 
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th i nn er {uid tiiumer, And liowling, 'WJieti the looters eventually 
came on boanl they found die tiger a neat pile ofikit) and bones 
on the deck. I sometinies wonder tvhai would have happened 
if the tiger !tad managed to reach land. 

A much worse disaster occurred at the same place ten years 
later. The P. & O. Pim->Clas9 mall boat .-IdSfir, a steel screw 
steamer of 3j9a5 tons, carrying 138 passengets and crew and a 
valuable cargo of *,500 tons of brick lea, tin, silk 
and mails, left Colombo at the begioning of June at the 
height of a particularly ses'cre south-west monsoon. The vessel 
became 27 days overdue, and nti the a8th and agth the Press 
printed reports that two ships bad seen “an unknown steamer 
in 3 dangerous position on the cast end of Socotra, apparently 
abandoned”. Tlie next day, in the middle of Qiieen Victoria's 
Jubilee Celebrations, die news was confirmed. The Aden was 
wrecked, with great Ioh of life. For the fiisi and only time since 
the island had rben abovT the waves in Patnian times Socotra 
was the centre of national publicity. The Jubilee Cctcbrations 
were cfFctttivtly dampened. Qiiestioni were asked in the House. 
Why was there nt> lighthouse on Socotra, in vit:w of its menace to 
Far Eastern shipping and the many wrecks that had occurred 
there? An angry old man wrote to the FnU Matt GazelUL the 
cause of the week was indisputably the malicious practice of 
employing luscar seamen who, Goddam it, didn't know one 
end of an oar from the other. Tlic Queen sent a message of 
sympathy. 

The AJtn had struck Ras Mumi at 2.50 a.m. on June ptJi, 
having been unable to lake sights for two days and nights due 
to the fog, Tlic only order from the bridge Jtad been “Slop”. 
The water rose quickly and put the fires out. Enormous waves 
pounded the sliip which was firmly ituck on the reef. By 4 p.m, 
alt the front woodwork, bridge, clutn-riDom, captain's cabin and 
fimnd tiad been wasJied away, Alt the twats had been lost. 
Three lascars had launched one and it had diihcd away, llic 
Chief Officer dived into the sea and swam after the boat. He was 
not seen again. A second boat was launched to retrieve tfic first, 
and this also disappeared. The passengers were forced lo take 
refuge in the bar and live on to lb. nuU, some baby food and 
(J doxen bottles of soda water. The. next morning the last boat 
was launched and boarded by twenty passengers with the object 
of reaching ihc shore, Tlic boat drifted oul lo sea, and was 
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OiCVU again, altliotigb tlic seamen conlkmed rowing in 
vain againsL the wind and cummL For Ute next se^'cntecn days 
ti)e survivon huddled on the dinuiegraUng wreck, adicen and 
paseogen picked od* one by one by the waves. Tlir Cupiain^ 
stupefied by events, refused to take ihetter and was hit by two 
waves. The first broke his leg and he said, “There! My leg ttas 
goQe.“ The second wave knocked him overboard. Children 
were dragged oat of their mothcfs* arms and the Fottrth 
Engineer was knocked into a coma for da days ax he crawled 
about the hulk looking for food. 

Tlie survivors were eventually rescued at 8 a.m. on June aGth 
—^ paxscngeis out of 34,3 offic^ and 33 lascars. 53 people had 
lost their Uvea. Shordy afterwards the ship’s back broke and the 
iides burst open. The subsequent looting of the ship by the 
Socotrans caused estranged relations between the Hritish 
Government and the Sultan, and until quite recently one aged 
inhabitant of Hadibo wore the jacket of a ship’s steward. 
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OVER THE PASSES 

Tax ncii morning wc divided. Peter md mywJfp and the 
donke>^ and donkey-men^ returned to Sigira the way we had 
come. Rickard and Jokn set off in the oppodte dirccdon with 
Oie object of ascending to die jal or plateau, Tliey would walk 
along ihQptf docend to the coast !>>’ a inick ]usi behind Sigira 
and rejoin the rest of us. 

Peter and 1 reached Sigira and wailed for dicm. A man 
brought us water in a clay pot that had previously 
contained (hh- Eus of it were floating in the water. A 
Utlk of this water seemed just as satisfying as a long dntughl 
of gewd water. Normally wc polluted our dtinking water witli 
chlorinating tablcti, making it rather less palatable than the 
lish-water we were offered at Sigira. VVe also oirried a Spunhli 
wineskin containing water which we occasionally squirted into 
our mouths. Tliis water tasted strongly of Ur and a little was 
quite enough. ITiiist in such a country is an important con- 
fuderation. One cannot avoid thirsti but cxpericoce diminishes 
\\ or enables one (t> endure it mort catily* When wc fii^t arrived 
on the island wc ivcrc conlinualty thirsty and no matter how 
much we drank wc remained ihimiy, but some weeks later we 
were able lo go for long periods without drinking. There ore 
iwo schools of thought about drinking in tliirsty placed llie 
first, the medical school, believes tiial you sliould drink when¬ 
ever you feel thiisty, as it is physiologically bad Ibr you to deny 
Liquid to a bedy tliat has lust many pints tlirough sweating and 
debydiation generally, llie othcr^ the school of experienced 
desert travdirrs, belkvea Uiat you sliould drink only in the 
morning and evening, filling your guLs right full of liquid Like a 
goatskin. Only the smaijesl of iips should be taken during ike 
main part of the day. No doubt both schoob of liiought are right 
from Uidr various poiiiu of view. 

Peter and I rested in the shade of the palm trees, shiTtiug with 
the shifting shadow', ant! at three ihene tras still no sign of cite 
otliem. So wc went on to Timareh, where we had arranged to 
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ip^nd llir night. Tlir- light bcgm to faiJ md wc began to give 
up liO|>c c^tedng the oLher^ tliat day. We made a fire and ^carted 
mixing some soup, and Me$na cctofccd some fiah that ht had 
bought for uj. liVc had just cooked the s^iup when an excited 
man appeared and shouted to us: 

'‘^They arc cotoingi They are coming f A has seen 

them I A w$mm has seen them on the rasdl** 

Jolt]] and Richaril appeared Just as night w^as jailing, looking 
remarkably fnsli, ihotigh tjtcy^ had truvdJcd Uir best pan of 
ten tiDura over rougli^ waterier, lin mapped and depopulated 
ctiuntrj% lost lor most of tJic lime* The route up on to the ja/ 
marked oti the map could not be round and Uiey hud to round 
the island and find ihdr way up u difficult and prcdpitious path 
from the south. 'They crossed over llatj gently undulaling 
couJitiy devoid of all vegetation and water, but the earth a rich 
red and capable of bei^ cultivated, given the water and the 
inclination* Thc>" had not brought a compass and to keep their 
bearings they set thdr maps its contours useless and pbee 
names erroneous, agomsi the blue horizon of die ja/, keeping the 
wind to their left checks* They liad a diittk at die most primitive 
village they had yet seen, just a wall built against a rock Cbec, 
a windbreak without a roof* llicrc w^ere n few goats and sheep 
about, and three womcm, one of diem making bitucrin n goat^ 
skin massock, two cluldren, some sick people, and many llcasu 
lliey drank some water out of aikiminitim bawls wltich tasted 
of excreta, and went on with foul-tasting mouths and empty 
stomachs, for ihey had not eaten al] day. In the ruUne^ of rime 
they regained the coastal strip, a little west of Sigim, where they 
were'informed that the proctssion of donkeys and Englkhmen 
had gone west earlier in the afternoon. And so they found ui. 

1 decided that should try' and reach Kisltin ftom TimarcJi 
rile next day* I bclitwed that if we went to the seaward side of 
the Baiagcbcr, the a^tMO-foot hill that lay between Gatricli and 
Suk, we would cut several ho tin oJT what was normally a two 
day journey- Normally one had to detour the lull, os the trfick 
along the seaward ride of the lull was impa^ble for dookeySi 
Tlic distance to Kishin aiong the M^aword route was pearly 
30 miles. Julm and I had already travelled almost this diitanoc 
in one day and I believed we could do it again* But I had not 
taken into account the tdio^craria of the Eaugeber tracks 
wliich was of course tmknown to me. 
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We Ml off iiX n tremejidoiis pace for Gnrrieh. Tfic tract was 
^ood and wc reached Gairicfi at 8.30, very conhdetti oJ Teaching 
Kishin in the evening and ktoking Torwanl to U. We waited for 
tht donkey-^i rtJievcd them of the sleeping-bags and a litLlt food, 
which we were to cany otn^lvc^, and left them to make their 
journey lound the Ma^abath wadi at>d join us in Kishin two 
days later. 

Our first disappointment was when we had to walk two miles 
inland in order to reach a fordable part of tfie kim* Our second 
disappoinLment was when w^cr saw just what sort of track crossed 
the Batageber to seaward. It w^ an incredible track and Mesna 
barely knew the way. We made liim go on ithcad, but ht was 
reluctant to do so and sometimes lie dithered on the clifT fare 
uncertain whether 10 go up or down^ for there was no obvious 
route. doesn^E know/' we wliispcred^ and averted our 
eyes polUdy w hile he made up Ins mind where to go* TJie path 
led up high over the sca^ and we had to edge warily along 
narrow kdges of loose stones with the cliff face dropping slieer 
several himdrcd feet into the clear green sea, ^Vc could see the 
black rocky bottom and bright motionless fisti in the translucent 
water far beucaih ns^ This was not walking bui rock-dimbing 
and had to be done carefully and slowly 1 and the hours slipped 
by as we made our painful w*ay westwards* We had left Garrieh 
at io a.m- and at t p.m. we were Still high up On the face of the 
Batageber^ dinging to ihc rocks when the wind suddenly gusted- 
The way, clearly impossible for any atumaJ, was not ideal for 
men. 

Wc passed the Batageb<T at half-past one. Milts away we 
could see die sand-hill ofjebcl Hawaii and our hearts sank when 
wc realised Itow miid» farther had fo go. VVe had already 
been seven hours on the niarch^ and tlicrr were at least throe or 
four inon: hours marching before we could reach Suk, let alone 
Kishin. Wc traversed some sand dunes and walked in the sea, 
A group of fishermen invited us into a stone hut, the roof 
supported by stone pillars and wooden branches^ ^nd with 
great gaps between the stones of the w alb where the witid came 
rushing in. Wc asked for w'utcr and they sent a boy off to get 
iome^ white we and they sat round ihc walls in^de the hui and 
watched each other without talking much, because we were too 
tired. The water took over half an hour to come and wc 
grumbled at the delay, our tiredm^ gelling tisc better of our 
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manntns, tliough wr said nothiJig tp the people tiicmielves^ 
remembering (just) that we were their giiesta and that ihcy 
had gone to the trouble of going on a long jouniey for water for 
Dur benefit. The ^v'ater arrived ivith its familmr flavour^ and 
we sipped a liitle rrotn a rusty Lip long's coffee-tin prorided for 
the purpose- 

nven we went dn again and the road seemed endless^ and 
when we came to Deleisha wc found that wc had indeed shoe 
our bolt and tlmt we could not reach Kiahin ilmt night and 
would need all our stretiglh to reach SuL The endless brown, 
undulating:^ gravel plain itreichcd alicad of in. Wc came to die 
sand dunes which lead cvciUiiaUy to ihe beadi that runs lo Suk, 
and here in the soft sand Pcler began to sliow signs of ovei^rain. 
He began to fed dixzy and had u pain in his nde-John carried 
hit itceping^bag^ and the nipid pace whicli we had someliow 
mimagcd to miiintain throughout the day, wltcfe the country 
allowed it, slowed to a dawdle to allow Peter a chance to 
recover. Wc were all very tired and thirsty. Wc came out to the 
beach and Ricliard stayed with Peter who wahued in theses and 
drank some of the salt tv^ter, John and i went on ai an angry 
pacCf with Mesna pad*paddmg on dumpy kgs behind us. He 
was a good tough old bird, and no doubi LlIj repuiation among 
his oountfytncn has been eolianccd to glory because of his 
walk trum Timareh tJmt day in August wiih the sahibi. ^Ve 
reached the palm grove by the beach at Suk afid thrtrw our- 
sdv^ on to the ground and by there for a quarter of an hour. 
It wai like coming home. Mrsna brought iia dates and w^ater 
and at five Petor and Richard arrived. 

The Locals were amazed and appaJlcd tiinl we had marohed 
From Timareh. They thought we were magniricent but nuts* 
Wc had been marching for eleven hours and could not have 
gone a step farther* 

We bathed in tlie sea watched hy ihe men and children of 
Suk and then we ate the bst of die food (our fim meal m 
twenty hours —some bully^ some biscuits^ some hot thin soup 
made from the scrapings of the Martnite lin. Richard and 1 cut 
the rcmaiiung dgarette in half and smoked the halves slowiy. 
We picked the llcas out of ourselves and ouc ckillm and held the 
dnthef over the Rre to fumigate them for good measure. 

I slept I hat night on she pebbly gromid in a cot ton sheei 
jammed between #i fallew palm tree and the wood fire* having 
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Mt tny bbnkru on one of tiie dontrya* We did not sleep too 
well because of the roughneB of the ground ^nd our own over* 
tiredness. 

We left jit 5.45 the next morning, the last day of August and 
the dghih ol our short trek. We wore more thed th^ we knew 
and went only slowly up the wadi to Kiahin, Mesna stronger 
than all of leaving us bclilnd as he sprang up the mountain* 
side. On the way up we passed two bedouin squatting on a flat 
roclt amid Uie anatoniical segments of a slaughtered cow. The 
stone was red witli blood and Salim was thctei his feet and biands 
blood-stairicdH The guts of the cow were lianging up on a butli 
to dry. An old woman who lived tn a cave near Kislmi had at 
last died and so all the bedouin could eat a cow. They only eat 
cows when people dic^ and possibly when they^ arc married and 
circumcised: when it appears certain that a person is going 10 
die they select the cow and eat it immediately after the awaited 
tleaih. We had met the funeral cortege on thcphiiii, six bedouin 
bearing the body of the old Udy on a rude litter* their faces 
suitably lugubrious but thdr minds, I imagined^ fixed on the 
€K>yi which even now was being prepared for them in the hills* 
When the bedouin on die Qat rock saw us they screamed at its* 
demanding inatdies to light the fire to cook the mcaL 
^^Shinnig^ Sbinmgl tCibmit KiberilF* they shouted* 

^^Oh, shut upl^^ Peter said. **Alqfi kihmij I liaven^E got any 
matcheSr Anyone would think I had some matchesr* 

Wc took a ftw more steps up the hilled then suddenly and 
imanimmisly burst into howb of laughter. Of course Peter had 
matches^ we all had matches. Having dedded that wc couldn^t 
Sparc them any matches we had actually hdifi^d that wc hadn't 
got any* 

^^These trogs arc bloody hopeless*" Peter said finally, and 
we howled again as wc went on up the motmtaim 

So we reached Kishin and brcakfosicd hugely off the best 
that Abdullahi could ofTcr* w^hidi w^as the bcsi by any sEandarda. 
We consumed hamburgers and sausages, baked brans* Forage, 
cbupoiecs* Comiah wafers and coffee* Tlicn a bathe in tlie 
pool and DDT for the fleas and a change of cIoLhes- 

Wc had not found tlic charnd-hou^ but we had seen some 
of the country and a few of tJie people* 

During our absence at Roi Momi U^c Link Sultan had paid 
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3 vtlit to the tamp with his re unite. NeiJ and Mike rciLUTicd 
one evening and Ibund a flat football and a bright diromr pump 
on the Uble. the Little Stiltan^ a little btsy, a very little 
beggar, he wanty his Ibotball metnled/* Abduli^ told tlicm. 
'Hie lieir-apparent was spending tlic night in Salimas cave and 
would come down the folio wing moniing to collect Ids ball. S<» 
Mike imd Neil, with a due sense of responsibility, eiamiiied Uic 
royal playildtig and discovered a hole an incli long in the 
bladder. 'Diey repaired It with some shoe-repair adhesive Mike 
had bought in Oxford and with a rubber insuladng cap they- 
found in die lid of a tin can. Thcy^ pumped the football up and 
left It overnight- 'fUe next morning it was flat. Tfie Little Suitun 
can^e down from tlic eave and w^hilc Mike and Neil again 
repaired the ball he amused Uimsdl" with the Very pisiol. 
He pointed it down the vaUey, wavered, giggled and fmaliy 
Jiiied- Tlic negroes In liia retinue w'cat: round-eyed w ith admira¬ 
tion and oaeofthem began bcalmg a drum* Eventually the ball 
was mended and Neil l^gan lo t^e It with a bandage and a 
pair of forceps. There was a hissing sound, the ball slowly 
deflated, dir Little Sultan's tkee fell and tlic drummer stopped 
dnimming, bis liand poised in mid-air over his drum. 
just one of the many holes given way,” Neil explained* Ahcr 
considerttbk time and effort lilt football wa$ mended a third 
time, and it was safely laced and given to the Little Sultan with 
the injunedon that it was not to be kicked until the next day* 
The jubilant prince and his rednue disappeared down the track 
and vanished behind a dragon's blood tree and down the hill. 
Neil and Mike waited, Tht>' beard die thump they liad rather 
expected and shortly a hol-aud-botlicrcd negro came running 
back up the track, holding in his hand u flat footbalL To Ibis 
day, fur as we knowv the footbaU of the youth who is to rule 
Socotra and Maliru h jUS flat os bus tidket and he has ugiJiing 
10 play w'iUi. 

rour days later another trek was ammgcdr this time to tlie 
Southern or Nawgeed* Plain, wlierc Peter hoped to find traces 
of Portuguese Ibrts at Fcmgcyi in the Scuihcm Haggler, and 
at Ras Qalanahan, at the western erwi of the Nawgeed Plain. 
Ou the way Mike vvould moke collections of plant and animal 
specimens. John accompanied them bceauic he was mterated 

“Alio ff?dt vsrtovJy Nogood, NaukMd «iiii aNu^l 
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ill lIi€ countiy ami l>fcaiiBc rejoiced iii pure pliyucdl efforts 
The mi of Ui had liuaines^ in ihc mouiiiaLns, 

TJicir firat Altcmpt ai .1 start provTil alKirtive, The PcK>r 
Relation offered to guide them m far as Feragey. In spite of 
%nu\c misgivings the party decided to acccpi his offer ^d set 
out in a line behind his diminutive and slightly pathetic figitre. 
He led them up the by nov weU-tnDwn path to Adlto ENmelhis 
and then stopped and waved airily sonthwards tow^arda a 
topographical tangle of hiUs <iiid twisting vt'adb. *"Tliat^s yonr 
road to Feragey/' he said^ *^Vm going no further*” Peter 
argued with him and abused him aitd loid him that he could 
expect no pay for sneh nttagre services- The donkey-men were 
aiigiy. ^^Kdb wa ihn il Mb / Dog and son of a dogi"'^ tJiey shouted. 
“IFdrf tl luitaml Bastard I” But the Poor Rciadoa merely 
grinned. Then he said he hiMl fever, Tiicje was nothing for it 
but to let him go* witJi a note from Peter addressed 10 me 
suiying ^*Give tliis man nothing but a kick in the pants*'* Tlie 
party attempted tu press ott without himi found tiicinseivcs 
lost in dcrUN: cloud on top of a hdl, and decided to return^ 
rather difgmntled^ to Kisltin. 

llie next moming they set off again, ‘^this time with a far 
more reliable looking guide,*^ Peter wrote in his diary, **who 
stalked in front of us holding Mike*s alcohol jar for insects and 
reptiles in a Biblical manner on ihe palm of his hand. We turned 
off die Adho DimeUus path to the left^ up a fantastic rock face 
where the donkeys had to be unloaded, the baggage eairied 
up and the donkey's themselves lifted, with diificidty, over tlic 
worst bits. It was clear that we had two gc^od doTikey-intn^ 
Gum an, the head-man, small and beqwn; aud Mohammed, 
largely negroid. We also had Salem, nicknamed “Rubbcrli{a'' 
from bis eHSiraordinary rubber face and iJikk lips, who was a 
complete idiot witli almost no conExol over lus animal and 
whose load always required retying; the cithers nearly always 
loaded for him^ while he sioihI and looked un amiably hut 
hopelessly- Hr comes from Mukalla, was shlpwTecked here a 
year before and has been unable to get away. 

"'We passed over (he grassy slopes of Adhein, *The Passes*, 
tn thick cloud and heavy' rain and descended into the woenJird 
country lower down the valley winch was to take us south—a 
steep descent over n>ck$ and past bushes wlucb caused die 
donkeys much trouble, the rocks tripping their feet and the 
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bushes on either side of tl»e path—often no more tiian a goat 
track—catching the baggage." 

Iq the afternoon they entered the fertile Feragey valley and 
camped under one of the enormous acacia trees that abounded 
there, John and Pc ter went to look for tlie fort but were chased 
away by an irate bedo who thought they were after liU 
wife. 

The neat rooming they found die fort at a point wJicre the 
valley narrowed, li was built on a natural outcrop of rock and 
was roughly triangular-shaped. Two tnweia were joined by a 
masaive wall (ia-15 feet high) of large red granite bouldtra. 
An artificially deepened pool ran beneath the wall and might 
well have served as a moat; the wadi, when in spate, would 
How Into the poo!. There was a third tower in the other corner 
of the ruin, and there were the remains of small rooms and an 
earth cfmrtyard edit talning wlia t was left of a well. A Portuguese 
fortress, a previous traveller had said: the most Peter could 
say was Uiat it was no more Portuguese than the Kremtln, 
(hough from its design and communding position it was almost 
certBinly a fortress of some kind. Probably invading Malm 
Arabs had tired it as a blockliousc during tlielr conquest of the 
island in the t5th and i6th oenturiesv It completely dominated 
tJic mivjor route across the island from north to south and Uy 
right in (he heart of “enemy" bedouin country—an ideal 
positbn for a base for conquering or punitive raids.* 

During the rest of the day tlie party marched south. Ttic 
floor of the wadi was covered with palms and the air was hoi 
and still- Soon the wadi began to descend and narrow; its sides, 
covered with the pallid, grey, bloated adeniums, rose to t,ooo 
feel and were toppied with a rotting grey hmestone cap, 300 feel 
duck. 

“We camped In a narrow and grim part of the w'adi,” Peter 
tinted, "where the only life was lizards in die rocks and vultures 
wheeling overhead. Tlic clifts were very eroded, red and packed 
with adeniums—very sinister. In the dusk the bats came out 
and during the night it rained...." 

■Beni atm ta.w tlic furt fn 1897 itmi frpaftni Hut obv fay turn Ui« ruiiu ef re 
Bnrkni tr.T¥n, iJMtkr iti Jatr than llif ftm. iir uiw w«lti uFhreify Uniklen i™> fccl 
s icn higll and B'H'. frei ttuck, wimll mint luvc IkCii aMftnjcttU vtlirr 
ihf inhAhiTUP^ bow ici Ufl weighuL ObvloUtl)r Fnrfegry t Jpjjk£r of 

5 Tca[ TirnK^rmrtt^ ftml activity ih trie mint of atidnii 

^tiii ciillivstion f»04i 3 ik:i-ii^ cfiilktrliEii;. 
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Tlic next morning they set off on tlic la£t leg of tlioir out¬ 
ward trek; 

^Tlic day started wttii a minor tragedy, aa Ali told ua a 
tin ofeondemed milk had upset In the night and all the cxintents 
poured away. Then the dtiitkq'S w-ere Found lo ha%T strayed 
and it took erver an hour *0 get them. We didn't start uniil 
8 oVlock and in an lioiir came out on the plain of Nawgeed. 
Thb it a flat bva plain Vi'ith v^cry bw‘ scrub of cnmel-thoro 
grovring in holes in the rack—seen under a low grey sky it was 
a scene of remarkable desolation and dreariness. We travelled 
west along it until we came to die village of Haif, a small 
group of stone huw with a poverty-stricken poptiladon and 
extremely salty water in Its welUj owing to their pfosdiiiity to 
i.he sea. We sent a m^in to fetch a ^goat akin of water from far 
away*- The huts of Half were interesting and very reminiscent 
of those Stone Age houses excavated at Skara Braej tu the 
Orkneys Tliey were extremely primitive^ merely rough drj' 
stones piled on top of other, with a roof of stone blocl^ 
supported on beams. Somr were rectangular, some circular; 
the circiiUr ones had a central pillar to iupp>ort the beams. 
Betw-ren Haif and tlic sea is a range of sand dunes, and in the 
aflertioon we erased them to bathe on a sad-looking pebble 
beach brneath leaden skies. It was the mosi miserable, gloomy 
and isolated place ! have ever been in. We bong he a miserable, 
skinny sheep for 15 sliitlings to feed the men. All ate the sheep 
in Somali l^liion^ consuming the two front legs and two chops 
only. ‘The other men/ he said, "cal wcryUiitig inside out. Such 
food is for women only/ [ was offered some but Utc smell was 
so strong I couldn^t face it." 

The following day+ owing to the extreme pamdty of water on 
the Xawgccd PIjud and their oivn lack of rahons, they decided 
to turn back rather than pusii on to Raa Qatunahan where 
another fort had previously been rrponed. 

During the return journey to Klshm they stopped again at 
feragey :bri. Here they met a bedu who aaid he could ahevw ihem 
another fort ;ii Dikoily, The>^ all act off, very interattd at the 
praapect of discoverhig a second fort. But they were soon joined 
by a second bedu who waj much less friendly and seemed to 
IcU lib companion that he sheuldit^t be giving information 
**l then asked about the Dikoily fort,” Peter wrote, ”to be mci 
with a complete change of front. A convcr^tion like thb ensued: 
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Peter Shimilc; *Ni>w we want to sec the fort at DikoUy^.* 
Socotnin: ‘What's at IXlcDity?' 

P.S. 1 The ancient fort.* 

S.; ‘What fortr 
P.S*: ‘Yhimj told me tliai at DUtotly there was a fort liltc the 
one 1 saw at Feragey,* 

S,: ‘What’s at Feragey ?' 

P.S.: ‘The fan we saw not far from here.’ 

S.t ‘There isn't one.* 

P.S.: ‘Yes tJiere is.* 

S.;’No there isn’t. What it a fort?' 

P.S>t 'Like the thing you said was at Dikody.' 

S.; There isn't one,* 

“So I gave upf’ 

On the maming of the seventh day of their trek they arrived 
back at Krahiii. having seen a laiely visited part of the country, 
collected a large number of plants and anitnols and mamined. 
a strange and enigmatic archaeological ruin* 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE TERRACES OF INCENSE 

TtfE Kigliesi peiaks of the Haggler MountaioK atc among tJie 
oldest Utid lurfacd in the worlds They have never been sub- 
merged during the comiant ebb i^nd flow of greut ocejiuB m 
pl^m^^i il times and have formed an ark of reSuge for many 
species of pUnt and aoimai tifCp At one titncj so many million 
year! ago that it makes no diflcrcnce lo you or me, Socotm 
joined to the land masses of Mia and Africa* Plants and animats 
in these regions flew, crawled and seeded, not barred by the 
seas Llmt have divided tslatids from m aintan ds and parcelled 
con tine ats and oations in subsequent aeons, Tlien came one 
of Ltiose catastrophic and unimaginable changes in the shape i^T 
the world and the diitrihution of land and scan India became 
an istai^d and the ocean lapped at the foot of the HimaUyaB* 
Most of Socotni was submerged, all except tlir highest peaks 
where many specie* of plants and animals contrived to carry 
on as usual while half the world lay drowning in an enormous 
all-embracing flood. Then the sea receded and for a ume 
Socotra wna joined to SotnaliUnd and Arabia. Tlic flora and 
fauna spread to Soentrai the sea rose again and finally severed 
the island for ever from the malntandsH Bui the plains and 
unimafr remained, species of varying agei^ originating from 
Africa and Asia, Madagascar, Polynesia and South America^ 
Such species are mostly unspcciacular, bui many of them are 
unique to this island and are of considerable scientiijc interest 
because of liicir age and ilicir far-flung relaiioriships. 

The Tnuuntains, where mosi of these old and unusual plants 
and animals arc to be found, were Mike^s hunting-ground. 
Since he was die bmt to make a biological coUection during the 
Socotran winter there was a fair chance that he might find one 
or two species unknown to sdence, and » he collected any¬ 
thing and every tiling indiscriminately, hoping that something 
new would And its way into liu large collection. He also aimed 
lo carry out an ecological survey of the vegeiaibn of the island, 
whicii, iti short, confiitutes a study of plants in their enviinn* 
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mcnt, their luier-relatedRcss tn each other and lo the soil and 
cliiTuitc tn which thej' grow. The ergetation of Socotra 
from the scrubby desert plants of the coastal plaJus to the dense 
European-type plants of the mountains. The vegetation afeo 
differs !U diiTctrnt parts of the mountains ihemselves. 't'hiis on 
tltc red siuidstoue fbotlulls and in the lower reaches of the wadis 
grow scrub and cucumber trees. Up the first 3^000 feet grow 
aba, oifjuifl, dragon's blood ima, oranges, acacias and 

liibiscui. Then comes the fiisl of the water-parting plateaux of 
gircn fields and, perhaps a thousand feel higher, Utc second of 
these pbteaux where crocuses, genUans, thyme and mushrootm 
grow. Then, rising to 5,000 feet, arc tlie'graniip peaks covered 
with a scab of Lichen where alpine liowen peep hetweett stones 
and crcvicca in the rock, it is among tltc highest peaks that the 
man iniercstmg plants grow, though there is nothing par¬ 
ticularly unusual in their appearance. 

At nights a civet cat used to visit our camp at Kishin, looking 
for scraps of food- It caused Ali and Abdullahi several sleepless 
nights by jumping around inside the kitchen, upsetting tins and 
pou with a great clatter. They wanted to shoot it widi the 
.aa rifle because it annoyed ihmn intensely, but Mike svanted to 
capture it alive and take it to England for the [^ondon jfoo. 
It took to visiting the venmdab of Ute teui where we slept and 
Mike used to spoilighi it with his torch as it nit on the top of 
our table sniffing the wild oranges in die clay howl. Mike made 
a trap from a large Huntley and Palmer's biscuit crate. He 
inverted the crate and propped up one end with a tent peg. He 
lied a length of string to the tent peg and put some condensed 
milk inside the inverted crate as a bait. The fiat time the cat 
went under the box to get the milk Mike pulled die string and 
the box dropped in a fraction of a second-^ust long enough for 
the cat to turn tight roiuid and make Its escape. It came back 
two nights Uter and entered die box again. Mike pulled the 
string, the cat was successfully trapped, ami Mike went to sleep 
very happy. When he went to look at tlie cat the next morning 
he found that it iiad agaio escaped. This was remorkahle since 
the gaps between the slats of tlic biscuit crate were only miindt 
wide, while the civet cat was about tJie sUc of a weasel-shaped 
domestic cat, Mike covered the gap« in the crate and tlie next 
ni gh t finally caught the cat. It remained in the box till it 
reached the R.S.P.C.A. in Aden, a handsome tittle beast, 
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ipotlcd and stTLptd bliicfc and wbirc, \mh a ringi'd LujI acul 
black ftcl^ wicked lUtle stoat all tcrih and and gr^wl 
and stink. It was ao ficicc that U itniKMaibb In liandltr it^ 
even wiOi [eathc^ gauzitleis un^ and ii was fed on meat scraps^ 
ricct milk and water. 

The locals catch the dvrt CEtts and extract the vduable 
musk (med as a natural base for many ptrrfumes and comietics) 
Irotn tlte piMincal glands of the fcmalci squeedng it on to a 
wooden knife. It is evlUsmelllng stuff- 

Apart from a few sorts of mice and rais^ there are no other 
natiiraily wrild animalj on Socotrru Thb is because the tdand wtju 
separated from tlie niamland by wide seas lung before mammals 
appeared on die face of the earth, llicre are wild gpat^ (which 
the beth>u1n catch in nets and ptixe liighly for the good meat 
they afford), wild cats and wild assca; hut tittsc are ah feral 
versions of ordinary domestic antinals imported at same distant 
time* The wiJd ass is an attractive grey and wiiitc creature 
with a pure white mustjtle and black shoulder stripcSi which 
roams die plams m heitl^, and is caught by the Arabs and tamed 
for me M a pack animal. It is thought to be of Nubjan origin, 
imported by ancient Egy'pthtn triidcra. 

More iatereiting bom a scientific of view were the lesser 
forms of animal life which, like the plants, were primitive sur¬ 
vivor! of drowned lands and of couiiines now divided from tlic 
ishuid by occatia. "^riiey have developed indigenously in their 
isolation, wjtli forgotten relatives in Africa»Asia and Pidynejia-- 
tile ottutige and purple crab scutUing in tratislucenl muuntain 
poolsp luispectacuhiT snakes and lizardSi nudluscs, scorpionSi 
butterflies and bats^. Mike collected everything—the moths and 
dies that bounced olf Oie pTcasure Ump into Itli soup in the 
evenings; ticks from the dirt floors of bedouin eaves and die 
hair of their goats; centipedes under n>cks and snails under 
leaves. He di:spntchi::d h^mnn tninions to collect w^hatever 
liiey cotddt in particular the ^higid^han Eowlji and they would 
come back with httlc goatskins full of squeaking bats, creatures 
winch inJiahHcd the inuuntafri caves and had never before been 
caught oil Socotra. Sahm sson, little Aii, a happy, helpful child* 
turned over sIqucs at AdJio Dimdlus tnoking for the giant 
ectibpode that lurked beneath them. This monstrous insect 
reached ten inches in length and the tlilckncssofa man’s lliuinb, 
a nd each of its numcroiia feet was prickly and poisunout. Salhn 
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himself temSird oFil. showed liira a coloured reproduce 
ticHi of ii in a book and he jumped back with terror at the right 
of it. Then when he saw that it was UFcIcss he tried to prise it 
from the printed pa^e, thinking that tt had been squashed in 
tiic book. He did not like the picture of the spidtT called 
fitainth, a large and ugty^ mscci with a bite &tal to men and 
camels: fortnuately this was rare. Mike collected a large selec¬ 
tion of chameleons and tethered them to the tent pole to catch 
flics. &ut they COQ go weeks witliout eating anylhing and never, 
as Far as we Imow, caught a single fly.. Tliry just crawled up and 
down the (oil pole, taugliiig each other's tethering strings. 
When thiry reached the ends of their teihrn tiicy dropped olf 
and hung hopelessly, their pop^^yes revoking independently of 
each other like bagatelle balls, while tlieir scaly sub-human 
fingeis clutched at the thin air. Peter Knd a cJinmeleon as a pelt 
he called it the Johnson and took it to Uganda with him: coals 
to Newcastle—perhaps it vdlj start a new spcdcs and puizlc 
specialbts for gene radons to come. There was a baby chameleon 
called Arbuthnot: the big ones picked on it and hissed at it, 
opening wide their dinosaur mouths and throwing back their 
chragon-ridged green heads. When this liappcncd Arbuthnot 
lobbed olf into space, preferring to dangle by hb tail than light. 
Mike always kept a bottle of cyanide on the dinner-table 
labelled with a crimson skull and cross-bonrs and tlie words 
“DEADLY POISON“. Into this he popped flics at meal-times 
and wr watched them die as we ate, like 'nberius banqueting 
in his torture chamber. 

We paid for biologicat specimeiu wltlt sliilLings and biscuits 
and the bedouin brought them in continually, uncomprehend¬ 
ing. They did not kanw why we had come to tbeir island to put 
bugs in l^tdcs and tie labels round the necks of snakes. Perhaps 
we ale them, the way iliey themselves ate certain snails. Perhaps 
we stewed them into a medicine, a iwlent cJi.r™, Perhaps we 
were barmy. Whatever llicy thought, how could they' know that 
in distant England men would come and prod the tilings with 
tweezers and give tlicm strange names, double- or triple- 
barrelled names in an antique language nobody uodentood, 
and stick pLm (hrougli them and consign them to dusty drawers 
in dusty nwnu after writing many words alxmi them ? A eotnpU- 
taled ritual by men of wrudom; the Nasara's letish. 

Tltere are many birds on Socotra; sparrows indistinguishable 
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From London otic? hopped siiouiid ouJ’ cximp looking Ibr 
emmbs. No oac* in al! tfieir tivci, had ever given them crumbs 
uDtU vi^r c»nie and then their habit of eTumh-pkkingi tngmined 
since (heir cvoluiion but unpractised, came out. Hicn dicrc 
were white Egyptian vultuns waiting for carrion and Hopping 
out of stone's throw reach. And pfciiy Hi tic pigeons^ ddicatc 
and panel oobured, flitted among the trees on the hillndes. 
Once, on the occasion of Peter^s wedding annivcT^aryi Bichaitl 
and f went pigeon shooting. The unusual bangs of our shotguns 
echoed down the vallej-s and reached ihe can of thjoae remaining 
in camp. But when we returned all we had was one tiny pigeon 
which I had shot unawam. Abdi cooked it and it turned np 
on a plate die siae of a slirivelkd sparrow. Peter gave it to 
Richard and me to share and we gnawed minute particles of 
flesh from fragile bones. There was anoiher common bird like 
a large blackbird with orange w'ings^ and many others we never 
attempted to catch hecausc we had not the time or the faeilltirs 
to akin them. On the plain and ttic sea-^bore there were differen t 
types of birds^ %vheatear$ and wadm and ciystet-catchcr^ and 
gulis; but no birds living on Socotra texiay arc ^ remarkable as 
those amazing birds of day's gone by, the rukJi and the phocnia. 
The mkb an enomfious eagle which darkened iht sky when 
it flew and terrified all who were unfortunate enough to be 
within its range. li carried off elephaiiU in lii talons and laid 
eggs ihe ske of temples^ Sind bad encountered this remarkable 
bird and inatiy think that this meeting took place on Socotra, 
'rbc phoenix was no Ic^ Temarkabk: 

^ that famous bird of Arabia is the size of an eagle and 
has a brilliant plumage around the ncck^ while the rest of the 
body is of a purple colour—except the tail which is azurcj 
with long feailien mtermingled of a roseate hue. The thmat ia 
adorued with a crest and tfie head with a tuft of feathers. I t is 
iacred to the son and when old it builds a nt^ of dtimmon and 
sprigs of incense which U rUJs with perfumci and then bys its 
body upon them to die. From its bones and marrow- springs a 
small worm w'hicli changes into a little bird. TJic first thing it 
doea is to perfbnn the obsequies of Its predecessor and to 
cairy its nest to the City of the Sun near Panehaia (Socotra)^ 
There it deposits it on the altar uF that divinity. The revolution 
tjf the great year is completed with the life of this bird and a 
n^w cycle comes round agiitn with Uic same characteristics as 
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ilic former tn il^e oeasom d ml the iippe^ncc of llic itars/'* 

l*htje birds arc now^ alas, extioct. We &tmd tko eggs bkc 
ccmpIeSf fiEj annamoo-lincd ntsu, m> phocmx^titnp'jie on the 
point of tomkig, like radLuit dragon-Qlcs, into eagles sacred 
to the son. They would, no doubts liave Iniercitcd Mike 
immeosely^ 

Uodouburdly the most spcctaGuJar and characierisiic fornis 
of life oil Socotra arc the trees which give the mountains the 
appearance of a Atraagely fertile moon-scape. Toad-like 
cucumber trees crowd tiie lower JuU slopes^ thdr grey trunks 
distended with milky like elephantiatic limbs, sumicuiiied 
with a hrief fringe of stiff cnnkly leaves. These trees produce a 
smiill yellow flower and a small uieli:^ fruit—a cucumber, I 
suppose^ The adenium trees are similar and marc abundant 
higher up the mountain^ and they are even more bloated and 
grotesque. Often two or three Eat squasliy trunks will spring 
from ihc some baie, each with a crest of suff, formal leaves 
which begin to fall when the red bloaom comes. Then there arc 
the cuphorbb trees, equally fiiU of a thick white with 
branches that curve upwards like the arms of a candelabnim- 
But most spectacular of all arc the ubiquitous dragon's blood 
trees, with an appeamnee as simtigc as their Uiune- The>^ are 
dotted along every sky-line, project quaintly from every crag^ 
like umbrdl^ blown inside out. 

The Socoirans refer to die dnucbar-like resin that exodes 
Erom these ^ces as Ihc Blood of iht Two Broihcis, a reference 
ti^t rccaib an old Indian legend from whieli the Socotimns 
themselves probably derived IL According to ihU Irgcnd dragons 
were always fighting elephants. They had a piuiion for clc^ 
phant's blood. They used to twine thcmsclvoi round the 
elephant's trank and bite behind the elephant s ear. Then they 
drank all die blcxid In one gulp. But on one auspicious pccasioii 
the dying elephant, fatting to the ground, crushed the dragon 
beneath it. The matter exuding from the dragon together with 
a mixture of the blood of the two animals was called dunebar 
md the name was applied to ihe rich red canh where the red 
sulphide of mercury oocurred, and later to the gum of the 
dragon's blood tree* lliis legend accounts Ibr the Engiisli 
popular mime given to the resin of the tree—diagon'a blood— 
and far ilie Socotran name—Blood of the Two BTOLhets. 

•Pliny: ..VnAtn*/ 
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Accoixliiig 10 the Hmdu rcligioiis tradidoii Oie clt^ph^m and 
Uie dragon wpre closely related; the members of the firBliman 
triad were Bratuna (ihc Ocator, in the shape of an ekphani), 
Vishnu (the Preserver} and Siva (ihc Destroyer* usually in the 
diapc of a cobra, equivaknt to a dragon). The combat weeti 
the clcplmiit and die dragon, between the Creator and the 
Destroycfp ilic forees of life and death, w'as eicnisL The lact 
that a rdereiiec to tlm Hindu concept ocenn in Socotran 
mythology csmblLshca that IntUnit contaai with Socotra must 
have been muc!i closer in tlie past than they are now, an 
hypothesis for which there b plenty of other evidence.* 

Of all the unumal trees tliat gtow^ on Socotra none has such 
exotic aasodations or has had such an importance in the past us 
the frankincense tree and the m>rrTh tree. In parts of the moun- 
tains and. in parucitlnr in the valley w'hidi leuds down to the 
lowm of Qalaiisiya, tltesc tteef grow m abundance. In the 
lunimer they blo^saom and fill the entire valley with a mag- 
miicent scent- 

The myrrJi tree (of which there are see species on Socotra) 
Is fike a low' spreading cedar* Tlic fi'ankincemc Lrec (of whidi 
there arc three or fonr specits on ilic i&LandJ looks like a de- 
comptaing animal. It has stiff low brandn:*. The leaves are 
scanty, curly and indentrd. A tliick biirk (whicti the local 
bedouin aometimea make into buckets) and u tiny W'hidslt peel 
cling closely round the trunk of a peculiarly blotchy colout* 
The woody fibre of die tree^ distended widt sap, looks like 
rotting animal flesh, and die dear yeilowbh''wliitt resin oozes 
&om incisions with a strong aroma. The fruit Is a berty^ iht Hzt 
of a marble and the dowers are few, red and geranium^like on 
the end of shon spikes* 

Tlic trees are not now cultivated and only a little incense is 
collected, Ibr local purposes^ not for export. During the summer 
tlic beduuin make 10^12 deep obdque jlashrs 2^3 inches long 
and with a wtcncJi of the knife tear the lower end of the inddon 
open- Into lids pocket the gum coUecta. At the end of a month 
ilie partially hardened reoin h ripped out and more mcimons 
are made, Mike once oaw^ two bcdoimt cUmbtiig on incense tree 
to collect the gum and he once met the Poor Rchiiion carrying a 

■tndjaiu livM m liic ratud 2^000 vesiri ngfj. A fripjmiik Jtttctipiiotip dimvmd 
on tke -wat^ bi Dc<w m ihf Mm Munnu^ As Lsie mih^. 171I) osaxiupf 

Gujenii tklkn trmponry^ '"rnAmnifm* with S^cetrui bcddula 

toraiusi. [nJuiu lAibrk uUl enU id ike klindL ihorugb iioae luiy there. 
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sack Full ofltvccnsc iwigs. He asked him wh^i Jir was going to 
dft with them and the Poor Rektioji replied ilmr be was going 
to lay his head on them when be dept, lliij » one of my 
pleasanter memories of Socotra—ihc idea that the Poor Rela¬ 
tion, a poor and simple troglodyte^ altotdd each night lay tiis 
weary funny head on a sack of swcei*sinellmg fhinkhi cense 
twtga in. his dirty little hovel. 

For several thousand years before the birth of Christ, inccniie 
was the most valuable product of Arabia and made the mm tiiat 
collected ii and the mcrclianis that traded it as rich as thtir 
wee^rs whose revenue U the oil that gushes from the once- 
fertile deserts. Vast quantities were purchased by the atidcni 
w^rld; yearly, Chaldean priests burnt 10,000 talents-wortJi of 
incense befiire the oJtaj of Saal; the Babyloniaiti used it as a 
purification after sexual intercourse, and in Jerusalem gigantic 
garncra were constructed to contain tltia gift to God. All over 
Greece incense was burnt to honour Zeus, and later a regular 
caigo-boat service carried incense to Rome. The three wise 
men who followed the star to Bethlehem brought each a present 
for the baby Christ—gold, winch according to the Persian 
l^end agnified die kingship; frankincense, which sigmficd the 
^mty; and myitb, winch signified the healing powets of the 

Protebly the greatest coiurumtTs of i ncense were the ancient 
kigyp^^' Round about the year laoo B.c. a,i8g jars and 
304,093 busliels of incense were deltvered to the Temple of 
Amon at Thebes alone, at a price so prodigious that it cannot 
be c^tinuitcd in modem wrina. The Egyptians used it as a 
medicine and embalming agent and in (he religious rituals 
^Kcmed with the rcgcncratiion of the spirits of the dead. They 
believed that a corpse was not physically rtsiinecicd but that 
if U was embalmed and properly protected by magic ritual it 
had the power to generate a spiritiLil counterpart whidi, by the 
ceremony called tlie “Opening of the Mouth", was liberated 
smd jo^ncyed to heaven to enjoy life cverbsting. The spells 
thM nJeaswi tiiw: spirits were known collccdvely die Book 
of the Dead, and the prieau who performed tljcm had to protect 
dtcnwlves from injury by purification with the fumes of burning 
incciue. Thus, vrithout the incense they could not protect 
themselves, die spirits could not be released and the ttcad could 
not go to heaven. It is obvious that the Egyptians would go 
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to auy Icrngtha. to obLain Uic one item necessary for obtajuiug 
ctctn^l liftn 

In hU mercuntile jpcciiicaiiQW of laoo b.k. Rarocsea lU laid 
down that the colour of inctnae may vary from a cloudy amber* 
yellow to a jad^gfccfi as pale as tnoonlight) but that anything 
else was wortiticss. Such perfect Incense wiu produced by the 
frankincense and myrrh trees alone, and for many huiidrcda of 
years it was bmught overland from the region of Dhufar and the 
Hadliramaqt in Southern Arabia, inhere these trees grow. 
Heavrly-guardcd camel caravans, loaded witli the precious 
rniu, made ihcir way westwattfs through South jVntbia to the 
Yemen where itiey turned north and pno^t-ssed dowly aloujg 
the Red Sea coyest till the incense route divided and one brancli 
led w«t to Egypt and another cast to Babylon luid Syria. Each 
camel-load cost ^'loo and bore a 500% proai by the dme it 
reached iu destination. It is ilicrTforr not surprising that die 
enterprising EgypiJiins should have attempted to reduce 
expenditure by cutting out die middlemen in the incense 
business. Tliey decided to go and collect the incense themselves 
and, if possible, bring back die saplings of the incense trees ibr 
transplantation in Egyptian aoil. 

The fint known Egyptian eitpcdiiion to the inceusc-beareng 
countries, which the Egiptians called the “Land of Punt’^ or 
the Land of God, set out in approximately the year 3000 B.c. 
Little is known about this expedition, except that it brought 
back 00,000 measures of myrrh and 2,600 pieces of costly woods, 
prom lime to time during the subsequent hundreds of years 
other eipedltions sailed'down die Red Sea to bring back fioiri 
Punt the priceless incense. Tlic last and greatest of these expedi- 
tbin set sail in 149.3 b.c. at the express command of the great 
Queen Hatshepsut. TJic fleet consisted of five large galleys, 
each with thirty rowers, and was away fcu an unknown period. 
Preserved on the walls of the temple at Oclir-d-Bahri arc 
lengthy inscriptions and drawings of the Uomccoming of the 

expedition. . . 

“The ships/* the inscription reads, “were laden with the 
costly products of die land of Punt and with its many valuable 
woods, with very much sweet-smelling incenre resin and fresh 
frankincense, widi quanriries of ebony and ivory, set iii pure 
gold from the >a»d of Aamu, sweet-smelling resin, ahem incense, 
holy resin, painted with dog-headed apes as a delight to the 
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witli long-i^led and grcyhoujid^ rnrthtrmore 

Ecopard ^kittsand native of tlit ctiuiitry and thetrchildren^«. 

TUe artm Eiaa drawn pictntTrs on the temple wall depicting 
the ship« of the fleet, with fxittcd myrrh ^plings, txixes and 
sacks of inccmcj apes and dogs and UttEc humplcss cows. 

The Egyptians never revealed the cjtact location of Punt and! 
the qucsllan ia a malttrofconLroversy to the pre«rnl day* Frank- 
inctiise and myrrh grow' in only three parts of die w^orld—in 
Somaliland, in Dhuhir and m Socotra. Uudoiibicdly the Land 
of Punt was in ilie region of these three neighbouring countries 
and modern opinion places it in Dhiiiar. But wherever it w^aa, 
it steems impossible that the Egyptian tailors tliould not have 
visited Socotrai for the island liea right on the route both to 
Somaliland and Dhiifar and itaelf produce! more dificrenL 
species of franilncenj^ and tnmh than any other part of the 
worldj hcitidcs other amnuicii: gums with useful properties^ like 
aloes and dragon's blood. 

The ancient Egv'ptlans knew of Socotra and knew that it 
produced incense-bearing trees. There has been preserved 
do^vn to us a little fairy-tale: wluch pro\^ as concluiively as 
anything can prove at this distance in time that Egyptians Eiad 
been there and knew of it# chamclcristics^ 

Tliii stor>' (now about 4^000 years old) rekics how an Egj^p- 
iian nobleman is ihipivrccked on a firange and very fertile 
island» abounding with figs and vincs^ "'all sorts of magnificent 
Anqt plant% iCau fnilts, Nequi fruits, melons of all sons, fisJi 
and birds/* Hie nobleman U surprised by the approach of a 
large and resplendcm serpent, its coils coemsted with gold, 
who takes him into hb charge and assures him that shortly an 
Egyptian vesel will call for him and return him to hb country,. 
The serpent is tlie ruler of this bland and king of the Land of 
Punt* the PrankiRccn&c Country. The name of the bbnd* he 
Say'S* U Pa-anch, the Ule of the Genii^ and it b inlurbited by 
seventy-ftVC other serpents and one young girl* The nobleman 
b greatly relieved by the asau ranee ofhb safcLy and pmmlEefi to 
reward the seqvcnl with Lreosufes brought from the Pharaob in 

*[n Arvhlm it wmm bebewd rhfet fr^kincertte mr wm ptatmvd Iff * 

icarpcsl—hjcsrc tihe mpcfllR llcviiw DU llu4 tntmK^liJmdd ukI llie kiunc pvm ic» iL 
tbr ULr of Unr Grrtii, tiUr 

Inoitmlallyt thu Egyiitian lUiry Cttip* up ai Hvairf'i wlen tJh'*np 

is d>EEi»vFES:^jHl in ditiilij' circukkutBinm aa ihe (h^iiln MamU uf the rh&nceiJii. 
ibr pfrrtEit^tK- {iJt Vf^hlrtE trciru lt> IeAVT Um FjkimIi. Thit i!:hkf fn|HTii& IxroiEtftt 
KinJr AWeewei hikJ the young giri I»04i0ct NiiaticJia m f VcnIeVrE 
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Egypt. Bui the serpem, imiltng, replies: "You are not rich in 
myrrh, for all )'Ott have is simple incenie, but I, the priitce of the 
I.iatid of Punt, have myrrh of my very own. As for the Ilcckcn 
incense which yon said would be brought to me, why, tliaiis the 
chief produce oi‘ the island," 

'nren the serpent gave the nobleman many valuabie presents, 
including a great freight of myrrh and other incense, and the 
sailor went down to the shore and called to the sailors in the 
ship that was aiichoTicd there. "On the beach I gave tlianks to 
tlic prince of this island and to all those wlio lived there.” 

It is a simple story but interesting in many ways. I believe an 
actual incident at tuctual place has been rictionalized and 
curiously transmuted down the generations. No doubt Egyptian 
galley’s were WTcekcd nn ilidr voyages to Punl, just as tltc ship 
was uTecked in this story. No d.gubt some saiints survived and 
were cN'eniuahy picked up. It sc<‘im almost certain that the 
original prototype of this island of Fa-anch was Socotra. ^Vhal 
other islattd in the world produces myrrh, the best incense and 
unobtainable in Egypt ? Wc are told that the nikr of Fa,>anch is 
the prince of the Land of Punt, the Frankincense Country, a 
region probably cotriesponding witlt Mahra and Dhufar today, 
Wc know that in historical times Socotra was subject to the 
King ftf the FraiitiJnccnsc Country and at the present day the 
Sultan of Socotra is also ruler of the M:dira territory in the 
"trankincense Country’”. In short, it would seem that Uiis 
island of Fa'ancii, made lairy by the needs of successive slory- 
teUen, WM based on the espcticnccs nf ancient Egyptian sailors 
on the actual Socotra. 

Depicted in the Dchr-cLBaliH inscriptions arc cattle without 
humps, one of the numerous items brought back from the Land 
of Punt. Now one of the unexplained mysteries of Socotra is 
the prencncr of cattle which arc quite unlike those of neighbour* 
ing coast lands in Africa, Arabia and India. Indeed, they re¬ 
semble only tJtc cattle of die Jersey islands, though it is impos* 
sible dial they came from there. Not only are the Socotran 
cattle minute (ihcrmuli of unusually conditioned breeding} but 
they have m humpi. In tlic rest of this region all the cattle arc 
humiKd. This is not sure evidence that Queen H.\tshepsut*s 
expedition to Punl called at Socotra and collected some of the 
catdc, as it 13 ixHsible that a breed resembling die Socotran 
cattle also lived in Southern Arabia and lias since died out and 
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been replaced by i hiunped breeds But it doea lurdy estiibMi 
that the ancient Egyptians diet call aI Arabia and it is difficult 
in Kc bow they couJd miss Socotra, as t have niteudy sald< 

That b the evidence for Egyptian contacts with Socotra in 
ancient times. It is built on deduction and hypothecs drawn 
from a fairy-story 4,000 years old and draYangs and insenptiona 
on a temple wall at JDchr-el-Balm and common sense and 
probability. Whatever spccialists may thitdt, I like to unagine 
that Egyptian sailors landed on Socotra, rowing their galleys 
up Uic creeks at Qalajtdya or Stik teith tljeir square sails lowered, 
aiuLious for land after tong days at sea. Then, when tlie ship 
was securely anchored, they 

“Tumbled out of their ships on to llte smtds they craved so, 

^\inl laid their limbs crmied widt brine upon the sliorc.” 

1 have said already that our camp was dted on an audettt 
man-niade IciTace, liJte a iciracc for grape-vines In Southern 
Europe, Could this have been a work of these nameless Egyptians 
of so long ago, a coustruciioti to shore up tJtc ridt earth ngaioat 
erosion, where the incense irecs could be planted and (ended? 
The ancient itiscriptiuns mention a place whidt they call 'The 
Tetmcca of Incense”. There arc a number of these terraces on 
Socotra, their origin and purpose unknown to the locals. Per* 
ha^ Egyptian eyes had stared down this same valley 10 the 
plain and the creek at Suk where they could have beached 
their boats, huddling in scjint clothes as djc drizzle and chill 
came at night, miking much as we talked, of home and the 
things wo had done and seen here and on the way here. And so 
sailing od to Punt, away firom the aromatic uiouii tains of the 
Island of tlie Genii, ihc islimd of the terraca of incense, the 
Happy Ides—away to Puut, the dotinatKjn of their long 
voyage, where a “heavenly and indescribable fragrance seems 
to strike and still the senses of everyone, Por even far out Irom 
land ns you sail past you do not miss a share of this enjoyment. 
For in tlte spring whenever a wind arises from the land it 
happens that the fragrant odours blowing from (he myrrh 
hu^es and others of the kind reach (he neighbouring parts of 
the sea.”* 

If, as seems highly probable, Socotra took part in the ancient 
incense trade, either directly with visiting Egyptian cxpeditloiu 
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on Llifir way to Puoi or lairr via Arab middicamai acidcd on Lbt 
roaat for purpo^i of iradc, in much the santr way that forri^ 
Aratu arc sculcd there tioWi it h dilllcuh ii» Urjirve that the 
island did not bccomi! prc^peruusi jmt as tJit city states on the 
AraLian mainland became pn>^>craiii until the hicezisc trade 
declined. In AraWa many of tiic3c once ricli and thriving cities 
^TG buried bcneaih sand tmd arc only tkow being discovered 
and, in a few casc^^ paftialiy excavated. On Socotra we saw no 
signs of such former opulcnCGi but we woiktd under adverse 
condidorts, with limited time and inadequate lactlidcs. And in 
any case such ancient remains would doahtlj.^ be buded deep 
Ixmcatli the debris of many succeeding centuries. Even tlic Fort 
at Sukt whicli was only 450 yecirs old^ wiis barely visible at 0 
cursory investigation* 

There ta some e\ddenec, admittedly slight^ that suggests tliai 
Socotra was at one rime engaged in the incense trade and 
waxed prosperous for a while. Tills cridrnce is contained in the 
geographical work of a mani called Diodorus the Sicilluni who 
lived during tljc first ceiiitiry tt.o. He says that thert ore to the 
south of ;Vrabia three idands—Socotto^ Abd-el-Kuri (a barren 
blct to the west} and an island called Hicra (or Panchaia). 
Now Fandiaia is tlic Roman v<'morL of F^^micht the island 1 
have already mentioned as the location of the andeni Egyptian 
fairy-story* Pa-anch is the prototype of the actual Socotra and it 
appears that tJie Romans confused ihe seniidcgcndary Panehala 
with the actual Socotra and in rime came to write of the two 
as if the>^ were equally distinct and authentic places. The result 
is that Diodorus riie Sicilian mixed together legends he liad 
heard about Panchab and descriptions brought back by sailors 
who had actually been to Socotra^ so that he is uiiabte to dis¬ 
tinguish between the real island and the scmi-mythiral one and 
mixes fact and ftcilon indbcriminaiciy. It is easier^ and probably 
wiser, to treat ilie two places as though iJicy arc one. 

The Ulandi Diodorus wrotCi produced sufficient frotikinccnse 
to supply the whole world, together with myrrh and other 
aromatic plants. The inhahitant^ sold the incense to Arabs on 
the mamWdT wlio conveys! it nortiiwards to Egypt and Syria 
and distributed it throughout (he wh ole of the inhabited woridi 
The bland produced little else. There were four difTcreni sorts 
of people living on the bland^—the aboriginnli, the Greeks^ die 
Indians and the Arabs, who worked variously a& herdamen, 
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fariTicni, soldiery aitiSi^ns a«d piiata. Presumably there were 
also iradtra, since much incense was exported. There b every 
reason for believing that these detaiJs are based largely on fact 
and describe Socotra as it was round about the hut century 

If the SocDtrans did indeed take pxirt is the great iticcnse 
trade, as Diodoras suggests, it is difficult to bdievc that they 
did not become rich 2s a result of it. . 4 rc Utere no traca of 
such andent opulence cm Socotra? We found none during ihe 
course of otir expedition. Tbit doei not necessarily prerve that 
tberr are none. And here I come to the most interesting and 
remarkable of the detaiU provided by Diodorus the Sidllan. 

He says th^i ouiside the capiiai towm ofPanara (which bears 
a remarkable superKdal resemblance to Tamamj as Hadibo 
was sometimes called before the t9ih century) there was a flat 
plain, backed by a range of mountains^ On the plain ^vas an 
cminenec, near by which ran a river on which boais could sail. 
On top of dus eminence, dominating the plain, ivas a mag¬ 
nificent ancient tempk. Now it so happens that at tlic present 
day there is outside Hadibo, on Lhc flat Hadibo Plain (backed 
by the Ha^ggicr ^louiitains), a remarkable ^ymmetricaJ lull 
called Hasun. Near by mns the wadi Ilanefu which, as ii 
appmachei the sea, widens into a bgoon» Before it sUted up, 
like most of the creeks on the north coast ofSocoita, this river 
ujububttdiy debouched lit the sea and was alntoif certainiy 
deep enough for small boats to sail on. On top of Hasim is tlit 
ruin of an Arab fon. The situation nf this fort is identical with the 
situation of tlie ancient temple w^hich Diodorus describes. If 
this is a coincidence, then it is a remarkable one, for the numbe:? 
of corroborating details h considerable. 

1 have always been suspicious of the tiSU Hasun. Whenever I 
passed it 1 was always struck by its remarkabk symmetry and 
artificial appearance, for St rises like a conical pyramid out of an 
otherwise perfectly flat pbiiL I was so suspicious that I once 
asked Peter whetlicr he tlioiight it was the raujL of natural 
Foroa or witetlicr it may have CDuceoled a rather large ruin. 
Pf ter assured me ttiai it w;is a natural hill and 1 have no doubt 
at all that he was right* But il U several hundred feet high and 
completciy commands tlie plain beneath it* It b a perfect 
acropolb, an ideal situaiion for a buildtnig of importance, 
whether a fon or temple or a rulcrii pabce. Could it be that 
under the ruios of the Arab fott and the debris of several 
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niilleiit)$& Bo the renuuns of the great temple that Diodorus 
described bt such carcFu! detail? Could this temple, %'hidi was 
“specially admired for its antiquity, tlie coBtliness of its oon- 
stnictioa and its favourable rituatioo'*, nlth Its “thick columiu. 
mgcnicus dcrigns. massive One statues'- and doorways worked in 
, gold and diver and ivory and citrus wood, actu^ly lie con* 
cealcd beneath the rubble on Hasuiij just as many magnificeni 
ancient buildings, likewise the product of an incense ovUlsatioti, 
have remained buried until recoil archaeological cBscovery 
beneath the sands of the Arabian desert? We shall never know 
until someone cares to dig into that hiU. 

So mudi for the l^cnd of Fanchala, this semi'Socotm, this 
dcmi-£dco of the ancient world. The legend died with the 
Romans, when sailors revisited the island, a,ooo years after the 
Egyptian who had started it all, and found that the island was 
not the Abode of filiss it was made out to be, but was as it is 
now, obscure, barren and poor, the fabulous incense no more 
useful Ihan dandelion juice and only the little flowers and the 
bugs and liseards of interest to the occasbnal biolof^ri And yet 
it has not always been like tliis. 


CHAPTER TWRLVl 


THE CAVEMEN 

Sauh mu A&iJtJLf was a Shukli. We never rdmtd to tiim ai 
ShdJth SaUm and only mentioned the word in our diaries, in 
apostrophes^ to shore up our mmuntJC illusions. He had noilung 
in common with Rudolph Valentino and the Sheikhs of Ambyi 
ihc ittU setnutar-faced princes of the picture books and the 
Sfvm PilUrs c/ iVisd^m^ the Oriental Juans of the movies, 
i^allopbig in dying robes across the desert to rescue the Sultanas 
daughter^ He lived in a cave and complained of die Qcas that 
shared it ivith him—* he aaid^ and scratched tumsclf all 
over to conveys his meaning, fl^ak became a {umiliar word- 
All the caves had AakoL Ah the bt'diiuiu, the goat-skins and tlie 
gwtAi had hftkfik. Certain lonely deserted vallqri had 
Tlic)' jml ikuiked in die ground waiting for die occasional 
visitor like hungry tinrts. lliey mint breed in these places for 
years and ycai^ obialning siisicnance; from the few infri^Ejueut 
iTavdSers. VMicn they come the fleas swarni out, over ditJr 
legs, up into the middle regionsj biting^ We had DDT dnstiug 
powder and it became reputed among the bedouin as a killer 
of hahak, Ndl used to go around widi tins of it, dusting the 
inaves, tlie goatyskins^ the bedouin, the women's hair, htm^siC 

Whatever you dop"' he told the bedouini **don*t Jet your goats 
hack into the cave. Dicy bring in the fleas." But the custom of 
a thousand years is not m ea^y broken^ Tlte goats went back 
into the caves, the flcai went hack with them, the bedouin 
came down the mountain side again* **‘Hakiik^ they said, 

scratching themselves^ 

Salimas cave was the nearest to our camp at Kklun and was 
dusted more than any otiict* Tlie fless were never obliteratedi 
and no doubt Salim U still there scratching himself. His was a 
typical cave. A cave b a cave and all the bedouin eaves were 
muett tlie same, larger or smaller,* more or !c3S precariously 

*A Cnn!- m the liniotDiic pUt^Ad to lti 4 ! 4C thi!r idaiut rrpciiitcd tP be 
SJO fm bnf;, lys feet imiic ukd S7 Aekulhn- dar w« Ino loBi| 
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aitiLatcid on tlic edge of a stc^p dope ot a predplccT beside a fig 
tree- Which came wre woftiiercd^ the tig or Uie cave? 
Did ihc fig tree itavc now or m the past some apedal aigni&caoce 
coTiuecied with religious ritual;^ like ilie holy fig trees facing 
Mount Kenya wliert the Kikuyu held their cercmonifti? Or did 
they just dioosc to tiavc fig trees near ihdr homes in order to 
ready access to the mw material of their tobacco pipes ? 

1 watched Salim make a pipe one day. He cut down a slender 
branch from a fig tree md stripped it and cut it to the required 
length* He beat it with the flat side of hh knife to loosen the 
bark, clenched one end between his teeth and sloughed the 
bark off in one piece, making an obscene gesture in the proccffi- 
Everyone laughedj the bedouin^ the Arabs, ourselves, standing 
round chuckimg at the obscene Joken In that unanimous and 
spontaneous laughter a gitp was bridged between us alL The 
dissimibritics of colour, race, outlook^ were annulled. We were 
like a mniic^hall audience^ suddenly solidified, hovtrling at a 
man with a custard pie in (iii face- We all undetitood rhe 
obscenity, the coarse vulgarissition of a natural funciioD* and 
we undeniofxl why Salim had done tliis and why the pthen 
were laughing. H this the way to mtcmational undcistanding? 
(In the National Assembly the Soviet delegate stoops towandi 
the microphone: '"Have you heard this one , * The delegaica 
of the United States^ the United Kingdom, Egypt and Israel* 
sit forward straining to catch every word, carphonea pressed 10 
earn The Russian makes his juke 1 cibsecnity of obsecnitica, and 
the Assembly is in uproar* Wliile and bbek slap each otlicr'a 
backs^ the American is speaking, can cap that ont^ . - 
Tliere 11 peace in tlic w^orld.) SalLm put a container of bone 
in the end of the hollow fig bark, filled it with tobacco, placed 
a red-hot brand on top of ii and sucked deeply. Smoke seeped 
out ofhb mouth. Tliere w^asi^o much smoke it looked as though 
it was coining out of his ear^. 

Oticc you have seen one cave you have seen them all, but you 
can never get used to people IJvmg In them. It srans always a 
gamCj. like a wect-cnd country outing, eating watercress sand¬ 
wiches in a hole in the cliff. But the caves ivoutd be quite 
comfortable if it weren^t for the fleas. They are supremely 
weather-proof, no rain could seep through the towering granite 
roofa. The entrance to die cava are wsUed up wtdi atones us 
additions) proteciion against die wind and rain. Tlicrc is 
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tifuiilly an mncr jxccii for ihc fctnaJ^ membets llic lamily, and 
mud Ecdgea may he butit up round tbc sidt^s of tbc cavr on 
wtiich tht occupiuiu imn ulccrp* A b:iljy muy be tuspcitded In a 
doth bundle fiom die roof^ out of reach of centipedes and mu 
and spiders. There may be some round chiy pots to cook in, a 
battered I blackened saucepan or two (Salim had some, bye he 
was a ShcLkbi they hadn't ait got saucepans)^ a spoon perhap$p 
a wooden base, goat-skins on the lioori to sleep on^ piles of grey 
scab-Ukc flakes of lichen cJiisclled ofT the nock (ibcy lake diem 
down to Hadibo to sell to the mcrohania iJjtrc who essport 
them to Muscat where they are used for some obscure purpose 
—the bedouin snilied the backs of their hands to dcmonitrate 
the use of Qcben, could it be for snuff or for scent ?}, a goat* 
skin to ciiuni milk into butter, and tlmt h ail. Bare, dark, dirty 
caves, full of kakaii and a musiy^ unmistakable smelli with goats 
goiiig ill and out* Mike one day stood on top of a rock gnmg at 
the lonely crags and smelt the miuty odour of bedouin. But he 
couldn't ICC a bedouin anywhere around. Then he discovened 
that he w^as standing on the roof of a bedouin hoinesteadp Their 
caves certainly merged with tiic landscape, gaps beneath mas- 
live granite bouIdcis« the only sign of habitation, if you arc 
dose enough, the smelt and the piles of dr>' stones wnlllng up 
the entrance. 

Snad, the Poor RclRtJon^ was a ncplicw of Salim, very 
destitute as bedouin gOn He was a small, ualve, diiid-like man; 
J don't tldnk he had any wives, fie smiled unendingly and 
came at nights and stole ihings from us. It wna impossible to 
take him scnDUsly. If ever we siaid anytliing iti him he said, 
and we liad to repeat ourscK^ iwo or dircc time^ and 
even then it w^m toudi and go whether he had ufidct^tood us. 
He and Salim were always aruund the camp* talldng to AbduJ^ 
lahi, eyeing everything, witli a vie^v, we thought mspidouBty, 
to steahtig things tn the night- 

On the other side of a valley beyond Salim's cave lived Salim 
bin Sold, a relation of Salini, m a siuall cave whidi you only 
readied by a climb up steep slippery rock. He hud curly hair 
and a bright look. He was an indcpeddciit sort, he didn't 
clamour for ihilliugs or steal things, t have a pkiurtr of Scid 
bdbre me now, his eyes statilcd by Uie flaslwhuib, croueluug 
between the projcctiotu of rock in lus low circumscribed Ciive, 
every*body's tdeu of a Scont Age rmiii. Scid also had a i^oor 
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rcbiion^ 4 sinatl nun with a titigr iitrniiiy und iqiXitAhy tocSi 
who loved flowers- Beyo»d litr^c lived other 1 )edotjiii in oilier 
caves, high up among the mountam peaks overloyking tlic 
Hadibo Plain* 

High up on the other side of the Kisliin valley, at a place 
called Mobct lived a young man of 21 called Ali^ an unusually 
vigorous^ intelligent, independent-minded bedouin. His cave 
overioaked the Hadilxi Plain and was siiuated at tht edge of a 
predplcei wail of stones separating liis home from a sheer 
drop of 700 feet. He lived here with lik second >^'iJe and five 
children, three by his first wile and two by hij second- His fmt 
wife lived in the very distant village of Etzunuihf in the Souths 
cm Haggierp and from time 10 titnc he paid her vidts—an 
amngentent which was, apparently^ jieifccily amicable, AU 
also had a poor relation, a terribly emaciated ytjung man eafied 
Abdulla, stricken vviih chmuic tnalnrla and pneumonia, his 
face long and haggard, his ribs protruding. He made a remark¬ 
able recovery after twxi injcctlonfi of penidUin. In neighbouring 
eaves hved an ill-assorted collcciion ofristent, cousins and aunts. 

nicsc were the bcdotiLD who Lived near by, who came to our 
camp with their children, collecting empty tlri^and wearing die 
rubber c^ps from our fiiin cans round their necks as omameuiSp 
We met otlicr bedouin but mostly we had lo look for iliem- 

They diduh all live in caviar Tlicycamc up the inoimtain-ddc 
to where the ca'b'es: are, over 5,ooq fect^ when the walcr dried up 
in their low-lying vUlagea and die pasturage for ihcir cattle 
withered away. They moved up to their tn^didonal lugli-alti- 
tude pmpeny (you couldn't just come and occupy a cave^it 
had to belong to your family hy long-eistablishcd right), their 
wives canying thdr worldly possessions in large bundles on 
ihcir backs, driving their goats and cows before tliem. 

I saw some of thdr vilbgcs* There wasn't much to choose 
l>etween their houses and their cavcSi thej' were both equally 
piiimtive;^ eruJe slieltei^ built out of what raw^ materUU lay 
around—stones^ the limbs of acacia trc<5!i, earth. NeiJ, Eichard 
and myself went to AUcyhau one day* Wq passed over Adltcin 
in mb; and raiiip itinougli the squelching grassp past the scented 
slinibfi, down, down past a liiUride of dragon's blood irrca, 
grey iheer walk of rock, a lonely orange tree. Us fruit like 
bright orange Umpa sliining out of the dark greenery mul ihe 
mull down the redt lumblcifit dllficuli pitih till we came to a 
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track limi ran along tbc ridge of a tiUL ThcrCg at the 

bottom of a hitl| in a valley surrounded entirely on all sides by 
hilbldcs jittd peaks of ixd gramte, lay a village of bw, square 
stone homes, I i was a long way down and 1 could see people 
mcfving and smoke from fires but not a sound came up from die 
village but liic carving of birds. It was a well^dtcd village^ the 
best I ever saw: a aiream ran beside it, date paJms grew along 
'us bank—ilicy could pick their own dates without bothering to 
Lrade in Hadibtj for them—tl^ere were little garden plots where 
women, black meandering figures, stooping and unsLoopingi 
w'atcred the grnutni* They grew millet Uiere and a few vegetable^. 
The gardens were svalted with stones, the area determined by 
the amount of grouud one woman could dampen witli one peu 
of Avnter, Tlic people had seen us, we could sec them looking 
at us but no sound carried up. It was ecHc; pecdrtgdovrn into the 
vilJage in ihe bowl of the hilU was like wateJiing water-bugs 
at the bottom of a clear [K>ndg every^dung distant and quite 
detached; the fife down there mean I nothing to you. It struck 
me then very forcibly that only people driven by fear^ by the 
oppression of invaders, would choose to live in places tike these— 
in the cavc 3 high up the cragSp in villages so shut in by moun- 
tains. TIjis village was like the Country of the Bbnd of the 
H. G. Wells stotyv a world cut oil from die rest of humanity for 
courtlier centuries, hemincd in, abaurdly remote and unrcidg 
living out its own atmnge anti mcomnnimcahle life. 

We went on down the path. It reminded me of walking 
through a pine wood at home, the ground mtifBed with fidien 
leaves from the trees that overhung the track. We came out 
into a slill, stony red valley. Adenium trees grew in ihe valley 
and on the htUsldcs, thdr silver-grey tniuks iswollen obscenely 
like toads. The trunks wero squashy and ooted ^ thick w^hile 
sap, and (hey wxtr surmonnEcd by a fringe of leavesi primeval 
surrealist shapes. There were several deserted villages in the 
valley and on I fie slopes of the hiUs around, and long walls of 
stone, marking off tlic grazing groimds. Here the whole world 
seemed cmplyi life hod withdrawn and except for the buiz of 
large blue Uomeis and the whistle of small birds and the whur 
of my movie camera U was a silent world. Tlic air was still. Tlie 
monsoon wind did not peneioie the valley and tfie atmosphere 
was fetid :md chimniy^ All amund were the peaks of the lower 
Haggier and out of the ground came the fleas, crawling over 
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our sodLS lip owr Itp. ^Vr sprayed DDT From ati orange Flit- 
gun down nur tnoiisfri and moved out of this unpleasant 
place, 'flirre was a small village here called Dikoily^ each hou^ 
with a counyard walh thr cnirance lopped wilh a tinteli ihc 
floor of the yard paved with stones. Ouuide the yard were little 
stone caims where the goats were kept at night. The village was 
not derelict but simply abandoned. The whole region gave 
me the impression of a place overcome by plague^, only the fleas 
and the birds and homeis left- 

We turned right and went qp a hjlL Ai the top of the Iiill 
we came across two bedouin with heavy sacks on tiicir bajckSi 
full ordaiei* Tliey were taU, widc-ahouldcred, straggly limtied, 
light-brown men with large proiruding teeth. Tliey looked like 
twiruu They m4:tdc hre with a Jirc-making apparatus they 
carried around with riicm the way we carry dguiritc lighters. 
This apparatus consisted of a sinaU piece of sofl wood witli 
two or ihrcc hnlE:$ in It. A peg of hard wood fitted into ope of 
the holes and by twisting the hard wood between tlicir hands^ 
drilling into the soft wood hdd between their feci^ they col¬ 
lected a imah pile of smouldering sawdust on the blade of the 
knife on which the operation took place. The smouldering 
sawdust W 3 J placed on the dry porous core of a dragon^s blood 
branch wliich smouldered and then flamed in the wind. Then 
ihey lit Lhidr pipes, two-foot-long, flexible^ fig*baik ptpea plugged 
w 4 i]i a bowl of horn, while Richard smoked hii Dr. Plumb. 
I ivaijuitafaly impressed — they really were primitive, this 
ihe fitiaJ prcKjfr 1 couid teU people back home they made dre 
by rubbing two uticks together, it placed ihem categorically. 
I wondered how 1 would set about getting a light if my roatchci 
mn out. 

We wen^ down the hill and came to AlleyhEm. A cluster of 
stone huts stood on a fldt piece of ground at the foot of a low 
hill. It vr 43 a bare^ scrubby^ stony, silent area. The air was still 
fetid and there were fleas in the dirty' cquityards of the hots. 
The huts were dark, diity^ square and smallt the height of a 
man and about ta feet iong and 8 feet wide, with a small 
entrance to atoop through. They were rooted with stones and 
earth on w'Meh grass was grow'iog, suppjorted by acacia brauehc^ 
supported in turn by pillaj^ of stones piled on top of each other. 
No mortar was used to cement Uir dry atone walls. There was 
an old man then: who had lieen scratching Jiitmelffor two years 
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with scabies. Nell luiit been here bcfQrc ^nd given the nmn ^me 
insect powder. This time the squatted naked on a itntir 
while a boy tipped poiioF water over him ^nd washed Idni wiih 
scrip. Soap was whai he needed mosi. There was fuiothcr fellow 
who looked like death, bony and anaemic and apailietk, 
his dLouZdcTs hunched over a concave chest. SiH treated him 
wiiti medicine for conjunctivitis. Some small boys had malaria, 
everyone was ill-Jooking, nobody cared about anything* our 
arrival provoked no intezestr dicy were like dead people in that 
dead place, indiircrctit to anything, povcrty'-siTickcn and dirty^ 
They didn'l seem lo liave any occupation, nothing grew around, 
there w^as no sign of goats and cattle. It wai completely dc- 
prcsalng and we stayed an hour and a half, dispensing aspirin 
and insect-killer* \iy camera developed a serious fault and 
Neil s limpk blood groups didn't come out right—we were 
glad to leave* Was it worth it, we wondered? It had taken us 
almoii five hours to get here and what good did we do? Our 
medicines could do liiile in such a short visit, only the scabies 
man had shown any signs oflmpTovcnient and probably he, tw> 
would lapse jind start scratching himself, for the rest of his life* 
There were only two hopes in that hopeless pbee^—one a small 
boy of ten, wHih a bright, cheerful face and intelligent eyes, who 
smiled shyly and liid his face when I wanted to photograph 
him, and a man w^ho brought liij small daughter for treauncnl, 
n “character^", wlio talked loudly and jovially^ alive and 
authoniative, witJt a dominating sort of personality. The rt^t 
of them were dead to the world and wr were glad to leave. 

On the way back Salim Rubbcrlips, the ihipwtedtetl Arab 
sailor who worked as a donkey^man trying lo earn die £io 
tliat WAS necessary to buy a passage on ^n outgoing dhow to 
return lo Mukalb (he hadn^t been able to ram the money and 
bad been stranded on ihc island for a ycar)i dixippcd farther 
and farther bdiiiid. He hadiiH enjoyed liiniself at alt that dayj 
and had sat down at Allcyhan w'ith his head in his hands and 
his grotesque rubbery moudi sullen and woeful. Now he was 
calling out to us from way behind, liidden among the trees. 
He said he wisn't g«ing on, he was going to stay the night here* 
he was tired and hia load (my film equipment) was too heavy. 
We told him to come on mwl he came on a Ijttk way and then 
sat down on the top of a hill with a dchnite resignatiou. Hr 
wiunT going lo come a step brthorT We ail Jiowled. We altoutcd 
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caiT)- uod fdi licardcssly gay in abaiidontiig him wtili it. 
t ms only ^vorricd dial he might dump tliir equipment arid 
come on Without it. VVe v^ent on ivithoiit idm^ [rippmg nimbly 
over the rocks, Ndl Jeadbig dit pToc^ion carrying a bag of 
ftowers. Rich^k^ foliowing holding un Elustop1n!^t thi iuli oT 
mQs<iiiJto larvae, myself bringing up iht tear with (he orange 
FUl-gun. It wii5 unfair^ uiidemocmLic, it was oppre^on of the 
blacks, and we screamed with laughter sdj the way up the 
rocky track* Thani bin Ah screnincd as wcll> carrying the 
medical bag* Sahm was a huge joke, no one — ArahSt bedouin, 
oursclvcs^^ould lake liim seriously and lie came in later that 
evening, sulky. 

On anothef day later Neil, Richard arui myself went on 
another trek^ to die village of MiTsuel, three vaHej^ to tiic 
cast. Nril and Mike hud already been this way during ibe 
absence of the rest of us at Ras Mumi* Titcy hud rcudird the 
most easterly slopia of the Huggicr aad defended to wards the 
main wadi system south of fkleislia, overlouking thr route 
along wSiicU die others were toiling to Momi, During ihii 
trek they were ronthiually beset by wliat tJicy called “The 
PcstilencGS of the Three H's” — which bit diem 
in the caves in which they slept, Img^d (smoke), which choked 
diem in the coniincd stone huts in which they cooked, and 
Inun^it (donkc^T^), whidi jumped on them if, retreating frothe 
onilaiight of (leas and smoke, they attempted to camp iu die 
open. But they had seen many interesting dungs and obaen'cd. 
many of the customs of the people, and it was worth Ibllowing 
their route again* 

Seiyid Ali bin .Moltammed wm lo be our guidr and donkey- 
man, and Abdulla, a bedu, was to be our porter. Seiyid All 
waa a brotlier of t he little Suhan by a different fadter. He was a 
religious leader on theisSiind (a Seiyid claims direct descent from 
All, die brother of Mohammed the Prophet) and an letter 
roguCd He was c^tortianate and dislionest and we called him 
Spiv Aii. He had thick, slightly rinister lips and a thin blank 
beard fringed hb jaw. He had three Juli^As—onc chequered 
mauve and yellow which he wrapped round Ins kgs, unothor 
red with black sivosdkaa alt over it which he wore as a ibawl or 
turban, and a while one wludi he slept iiL He also dept in a 
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green b1;inkcl, blwUed “Kuweit Tr^^ding Store". (On ihe 
jiepntl mnniijif of liie Tim c;ime! joiiniq' I'rom Hadibo to 
Kisliirt, Mike liud pulled this blanket off the dormiuii Ati 
because lie und his men refused to get out of bed, and Ali had 
threatened to throw Mike off the mountiuii.) He also wore a 
liirty white shirt, stained red from the dye that had run out of 
a round wliitc skull-cap, and a gteen tnouey-beJi in 
which he kept lus wmi-watclv ^c face of which was covered 
with a little green felt pad. He was cocky, uurdbhlc, con- 
spinuoriat, friendly and inunical by turns. We hit liim hutd 
and lie always bounced back and twisted us. He was just ll»e- 
sjitic and it woa impossible to be really angry wiUi him. 
Wherever he went he v.^as treated as the aiTstocrat be was, and 
goau were ^uglitcred in hts honour (tlic bedouin did nm 
cal their animals often but were, as 1 have said, grateful for 
any cacusc^-a visiting distinguished gnest, somebody's death, 
a wedding, a circumcision} and in the comsc of a day Ali was 
able to cat several goals. He epjoyed liis treks with us Lmmensety. 
1 witli we could say the same. 

'fhe morning of our departure he came to us at 545 and said 
it was raining and too cold for ilic donkeys. He went back to 
Salim's cave to eat a goat. After breakiafit Richard began lo 
write his diary and J began to son out Ghns and recording tapes 
and clean my cameras. Neil struggled with his bed legs, whidi 
had Jammed. Ali came badt and said there would be no more 
rain, cverythbig would be mmaam. .AbduUahi came and asked 
for eight Sidings for his share of a goat. Richard still tnote Ids 
dh^, 1 stili deaned my cameras, and Salim the UtUc gentle- 
voiced donkey-man came and asked for an advance of eight 
shillings for fas share of a goat, Richard began to dean small 
glut tubes for mosquito larvae. Neil stacked things and shouted 
to Ali eating gout wlio shouted back tfiut it was raining and 
quite unsuitable for the donkeys and in any case Salim the 
tlonkey-man couJdn’t stand the cold. Salim appeared dirwtng 
a bone and said that as far as he was concfnicd it was not 
raining, whereupon Ali commanded him impwriously to fctcli 

the donkeys. Neil sat and wliitiled a stick, impatient_it was 

tiJs trip and everybody was procrastinaiing, everybody pro- 
crasiinated if you let them and already it was half-past eight, 
Salim came back. One of the donkeys was hut, he said, .^n hour 
later it was ttllj lost and Ridiard had found a puddle witli 
u 
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nios^uito l»u%'ac in it ou the lop of i took. He ciouclicd liit 
puddle, bis pipe haxigmg out of his ttu>utb» .ibsorbed wilh Uie 
l;irv'ae. 

gel out aL 9 ^ 45 - It ^ niLtid AbduUa ilte bedu^ 

a npbtcemcnt for the missing donkey, carried our rucksack 
U{nide-do>^ii. We came to ilic stream at the bottom of the black 
rocks dial led up to Adiiein and the donkeys v/en beaten, 
cajoled, piiUcd and dioved up die impo^ble-for^donkcys i^k 
face. We cnwsctl over the grass at Adbein, our feel squelching 
in the mud and ivet grass, wliilc dikk misis tolled by in 
valley. At Adbein. Abdulla lay down and covered himself with 
a piece of dotli. We asked him what die hell he thought hr was 
doing and he said he wat not web, be liad a fn-'cr and an aclic 
iu his bead, behind his eyes, in Ills shoulder, in his hips, in bis 
knees, he was in a bad way and would we please give 1dm 
another sbibing. We became abusive; no he couldn’t Jiavc a 
atuiling, he had agtecd lo come for eight shillinp a day and if 
he didn’t like it he could go home. To our surprise and con- 
sicmaiion he set off home, miserably, walking paintiiby became 
of his imagined aches. \Ve had to call iiim back. Our bluff had 
been called and wt paid liim the extra shilling and he picked 
up the rucksack upside-down and heaved it on to his shoulders 
and set off sprighiUly. His was the most effeedve cure any of 
the doctors had made, a bob’s wortli of mcretneni, 

Wc crossed Adbein, passed Dehobey and Shchaly in clouds, 
rounded the Chlobar valley, where a tiny village was perched 
on the edge of a col werlooking llie southern mountains, and 
came down at Maddla'ad on the weft side of the Zerich valley. 
We went up to the end of die wadi and crossed the Aduno pass 
and in the course of time reached Mifsiicl Iiigh up on the east 
side of the wadi, There was a great view down the wadi to the 
jea. We could see the Batagcbcr and the sea beyond it and the 
red sides of the valley were divided and shaped by the setting 
^iin. It vfas m agnificent country: the peaks, the clouds rushing 
over the peaks, the plateaux of short, dripping gra^, where the 
Scotch mists twirled ihickiy, streaming in the wind and 
pctsuig like cigarette smoke to reveal distant vistas of grey hilli 
mid red snaking wadis; the deep gorges, precipitate, 1,000- 
foot green flashes in the face of tiic massif, die sheer udes tangled 
with dense undergrowth; the paiienis of sun and shadow. 

Tlic villagers came out to wdctrmc us and greeted Sctyid Alt 
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according to hlii rank. Socotmn gmtings arc compitcatcfl and 
vary according to thct social siatiu of the indh'iduais involved. I 
never suraceded in prapeHy working out all tlie various 
categories of EKrsonal greetinga. Vie oturstlves were often greeted 
by the bedouin with a slap ttf the open hand which was then 
brtiuglLi up to tile nose or chest, loosely curled. Somctinics 3 
bedu will greet someone of somcwliat higher rank by taking tiis 
hand and stooping to kiss it. In the case of Setyid Ali the greet¬ 
ings were much more complicated. Each iniiabitant of Mi&uel 
took All's hand and kissed it many dmea, then kissed lus cheek 
and shoulders many times with a sort of gen tle poking mo tion, 
then placed hU nose against All's with much loud sniffing, and 
finatiy stooped down to kiss his knets. Tlicn they stood apart 
from each other and mumbled a series of compliments which 
seemed to go on cndlcisly. 1 believe the stt»ping to tuA the 
knees was die mark of respect for high rank, though chUdien 
sometimes greet their elders in this way. No doubt there arc 
diHerent fornu of greetings between relatives, acrjuauitanccs, 
men and women—-I onjy wish 1 knew what they were. 

We ate rice and bully and fiicd sardinis and I looked for a 
place out of the wind which swirled round i!ic terrace where 
w*e had camped. There w'as nowhere out of the wind, and in 
the night it blew the blankets off my bed and caposed me to tlie 
rain that began to fall steadily so that I slept hattlly at all and 
was grateful when a grey wet light appeared over the mn n ntai nf 
at dawn. A crescent moon liad Ut the clouds on Adliein till the 
rain mllcd over. It was the only consolation that night. 
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MiTOJEt is a tillage. It b not imrked on tlic map—very few 
hedoutn villages are Tnarked on iht map and it he 

difficult to fitid them if you were not told that (hey were there. 
To reach Mifauel you cUmb up the steep side of the wadi till 
you come to a few eaves and a few rubble huts buUl against the 
rock face. Abc^ut a score of bedouin live there under the hcad- 
manshipof anold, bewildered man in a bit of coarse brown rag, 
vvidi wrinkled skin and lallen breaau. Among the hangers-on 
there was a youtti with a mop of black curly hab-p light skin and 
broad white tec tin another bald-headed and highly ottordonatc 
youth with a grating voice, and a member of the Sultanas 
ItGusehold who had appeared m^'steriously in red fut^k and green 
inoney-bclL (“Who b that man?^* asked tite dktmgubhc^d 
sdcniist when I showed him a photograph of the nrisiocrat- 
*^Oh| lic*3 a member of the Sultan^B hcmsdiotd.” "Really? I 
Uioiigbt he was a sunbunied member of your party ^ he looks 
verj' intdligcnt* daesnM he?”) Then there was the witch. She 
was blind but noc 80 old that she hadn’t ftdl got all her teeth. 
She just sat in the mouth of her cave tike a preserved mummy in 
ti museum show-case, motJontess except when she bnifihcd away 
the flies with a skinny claw% The other bedouin went past her 
on tiptoe^ pul Ling their finger to their month i be quiet so 
the old wit^ doem't hear you, "Shc"a a Spiv Ali told 

me, explaining in broken^ barely comprehensible Swaliili, 
K^uhtiia means big, importsnt, a boss, a pCTScm of authority. 
What this old witch did to cam her rcputaiion 1 couldn’t 
imagine, except dial she looked like a witcli. Richard gave her 
some life-boat bhcuils, "She’s a nice old dear* really,” he 
said. She listened^ trying to make out the noises, the whirr 
of the djti carnera^ the mltlt of shoes on the itonaj 
die European voices and the stmiigc language. 1 fiimed her* 
incredibly decrepit; she had lo be fed by die bedoutn, and 
went in and out of her cave like the people in the wTuiher 
gauges, ouL wiicii she could feel the sun she couldn’t see, m 
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Vi'hicti the air bccanie coftl, wrapped in t^itcnrcl brown nip. 

Pcrlmps tinr thrre would be a wjich hum uiid shr. ivould 
be accused of sorcery, of tnalung women steriJr., or holding 
back the rain. On Socotra they sdll believed in witches and 
anyone could lay a complaint that so-and-so luui done w^idirry. 
Tiie Sultan was bound to intervene and order a trial to sec if 
the accused was in laci a witch or not. Sucit a thing is rttoit 
remarkable in a Muslim couiitry like Socotra. It only goes to 
allow its iiilJ medieval and idiosyncratic cliaractcr. Witch* 
craft ia not accepted or recognised in any form in Uiiun but it is 
»ut surprising to find it on Socotra—it is not realty surprising 
to find anything on Socotra. For one thing, its insularity and its 
jealous reauiancc to outside intcTfcmncc breeds and then 
maiatjuiu unusual leudendcs. And its religious history—the 
mixture of paganism, Cbrislianity and Islam—has been always 
coiiftued, neidierone thing nor another, so that even now though 
everyone professes to be Muslim iha?c are peculiarities, 

Socotra has always been a source of sorcery, Marco Polo 
wrote about tt in the 13th centuty. 

"And you must know tluit 011 tliis island there are the best 
enchanters in die world. It is here tliai tlicir Ardibishup forluds 
the practice to iJic best uf Ids ability; but ^tis all to no purpose, 
for they insist that their fonefuthets followed it, and so must 
Uity also, ... 1 will give you a sample of their cnchantmeins. 
TTliiis if a (hip be sailing past with a (air wind and a strong, 
they will raise a contrary wind and compel her to turn back. 
In fact they make die wind blow as they list and produce gitat 
tempests and disastcia; and other such sorceries they perform 
which it will be better to siiy nothing about in uuc book." 

Among these “otlicr such sorceries” that Marco Polo hrsi- 
taica to meutton was the ability of women to lure forcignera 
into their beds in order that they might procure children if 
their husbands failed them, and the power of turning women 
into seals hy »rocry—the only recogniaed way a woman can 
leave Socotra ttnless she is deported Ibr prostitution or witch* 
ciali, A certain dass of woman w^as believed to waylay people 
after dark and devour them, and Socotrans also beJin-cd in .i 
vampire demon in the guise of a hot or bird which was called 
malfimd, and a genic that haunted the lagoon at Hadlbo during 
the nights. In Marco Polo’s day they practised s fcim of trial 
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by ordeal—lilt! suspected man was boimd and placed on top of 
an cminaicc for three days and if rain fell on him or near him 
daring tMi time he was stoned to dcalk. Then: wiis a v-ariadon 
of dus, a min mating ccrcmoiiy—if the rains failed they selected 
4 victim by Lae, placed lum within a circle of rainmakcis and 
addressed prayers to the moon: if no min fell they cut off both 
ilic mati'i hitnda. Even to-day they bclie%T in a mytideal and 
terrible fiy whicli I have already mentioned^ and the bcdotibi 
believe ihat the Devil in corporate Ubttn walks the mountains at 
dead of tughL They still fear a haunted mountain in the south-^ 
east of the bland, and many st ories arc current of the tnmslauon 
of people into donkeys, civet c&ts and vultures* and of dcatiis 
and diseases caused by wiichcraJt. Witches arc so fcaied that 
once an Army officer was ofFeixd four milch cows and si)£ goats 
if he would put to deatli a local witch. From time to time 
witch trials arc hcldj thia h how a previous visitor to the bland 
describes one sucii trial: 

lias always been the case in places wiicnj witches are an 
accepted part of the population^ a person may be accused of 
being a witch in Socorni purely out of Jpitc, in revenge for some 
action or because they are of an unpleasing aspect^ and iJius 
up to sume fifteen or twenty persons a year are sent in for Lriah 
Men mx believed to practise witchcraft as well ;ts womens but 
t have heard of no of a man beJng brought to imh 
Aocusntions may he laid before tribal cliieiip town elders or the 
Suhsm himficlT^ and all trials take plaoc in Uudibo, the capital 
of the island, 

'*On the arrival of the accused under escort In Hadibo the 
Sultan, or In hb ahseucc liifl deputy, carefully examines tlie 
reasom for the accusationi, die evidence and the chatacteo of 
the accuior and accused so far as is known and ihen^ if he con- 
iiden that the case ia strong enoughf he appoints a specially 
selected person to carry out the trial or test. 

tester (for want of a better name) is selected from 
about half a do^cn men who arc accepted experts and who are 
iiU of slave <irigin. As far iis [ can ascertain thb expert knowledge 
is not ntci^nily* hercditiiryj although it may be in fomc caies, 
but is usually coupled willt *dic power to conjure evil spirits 
out of mad persons'; and these men arc in eflect abo the local 
doctoTx. TIte tester's fee b forty rupees. 'Ric tester b fim 
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timuTtoncd bcSoTc the Sulun atid i» made tt> swts^t on the 
Qpr'inn thi^t he b a true Muiltm, (b) ttxnt he is not a witch 
Kimscir, (c) that he will commit no act during the teat which 
may prejudice its effieieneyi and (d) that hr wiU carry out the 
lest jurUy aud pmperh^ Tliia oaiK is certainty contrary to 
Islamic teacliiiig and gives anofJitr indicatioti of ihc unor¬ 
thodoxy of the islund'fl faiths 

*^The accused is Uim fetched and asked if she pleadj guilty 
or not guilty to being a witch, AciuaJly at any time during the 
trial the may make this admission and tiiereforc stand srlF' 
condemned and be cxtmpicd from ihe test. Presuming that 
itir dors not plead guilty the ts then lianded over to the testerp 
%vho takes her off to prepare her fur the test which takca place 
at dawn, on the following day in the pretence of the whole town 
and any persons visiting fmm the interior. During the night 
the tester and his amstants bind the accused hand and foot 
with strong mpes, and t\m bags, each coniaitiing five pounds of 
stones arc attached by further ropes, one acnoss her chest and 
one in the smalJ of her back. Finally, one end of a long rope is 
ded tound her waist and die preparations anc compleic, 

dawn die accused is placed on a board and carried dowm 
lo a point on Lhe beach about a mite cast of Hadibo^ where she 
is loaded into a dug-out canoe. This is paddled otic to sea by 
the tester and tsvo assistants imdJ they reacts a point where the 
depth of the water is tlirce local fathoms, about fifteen feet^ 
The aea-l>rd slopes fairiy slowly at dus pointj so they wrould 
pmbably be about half a mile out. 

'"^Now begins the test proper and the accused is lifted Out of 
the canot and dropped into the sea^ the long rope attached to 
her wairt being paid out. If she sinks straight down to the sea¬ 
bed she is iiiim rdLatdy hauled back into ihc canoe and examined 
to see if there arc any particles of sand from the baiLom adhere 
ing lo her, IfsOi the operation is repeated twice, and if on every 
occasioa she sinks to the bottom^ she iias survived tlic test and ii 
pTociaimed not guilty. If, on the oLher band, she is aciually a 
>vitciit floats to the lutfiice of Uie sea in au upright position 
wiili her liead and sJioulders cleat of the water and movea 
slowly shonew^ards until jhc reaches the ahallow-s, 

“If the leai finds licr guilty aht is taken once again brfoTe the 
Sultan to be sentencecli^ in she old days die aeniencr used 
to lie death by being liurlrd from u difF (Rits Qur), lo the west 
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of Hiidiboi lint to-day the ieniencc u alwjtya banuhmtnt. She 
is therdbre escorted Immediately to the (o%vn of Qahiiiaiya (a 
port in the west of the island at whicli dtiows call fairly fre¬ 
quently] and deported on the fint dhow leaviof, irrespective of 
die vessd's destination^ Her fare is paid cither by her relatives 
or from her property, and die is allowed to take with her any 
movable belonging. Her children, if any, remain on the island. 

“The trial which took place in November, 1955, was of three 
women. One of thesc—a crone of about seventy years of age—- 
admitted on the shore to being a witch, at the lost minute 
Ircforc being subjected to the test, and was thus held to he self- 
condemned and exempted from tiie test. Tlie other two women 
both floated to the shore and were dicrdbre proved guilty* 

".'Vs far as 1 can ascertain there is no action taken against 
acctiscfs w’ho are proved false by die test, and the reason lor tills 
is that they are not in effect 'accuscis’, but ‘leportra of suspi¬ 
cious aeiions'. As regards the actual test, since the preparations 
are carried out ijt cffmera, it is very difbeuk to say whether tlic 
tester could insert any form offloat under the rather scanty cloth- 
ingofthc accused, h is quite possible that a form offloat may be 
used if the tester is {jcraonafly convinced that the woman is guilty. 

“However, whaicvcr the truth may be, tliis practice is still 
carried on and 1 really behevc that the WTCtehed women who arc 
proved guilty, though sorry for ihcimelvev arc actually con- 
viitccd tliat they are witches and Uicrdbrc justly punislicd. 

“A somewhat embarrassing situation can be conceived where 
a banished Socotran witch might be rc}>atrialed by a con- 
acientjotis Coiusulate olhctal, to the great chagrin of the Sultan 
who would liavc no international power to prevent itf* 

'Hie witch nt Mifsud was a hannless old bird. 1 hope no ode 
decides to have her thrown overboard. 

We had a goat specially slaughtered at Mifsuel. Wc bought 
it for eighteen slitllings, u tough old goat, and the bedonin 
slaughtered it cemnoniaiEy for the benefit of my movie camera 
and tape-recorder. The bald-headed yuuth demanded one 
shilling for intoning the ritual chant and they nil sat round him 
chanting (after 1 had re-arranged them so that the Itghl fell on 
tUeJr faces). He held the goat's horns wiUi tiis Icfl iiand, stroked 
its spine witli his right hand and intoned the solo part, while the 

■Ccitoivl r F,.Snrn. n'f kA Txwlx in OiMMW^.VciriMtfr, t^JJ. TTpampl. 

Ftoidmeyt Mukulb- 
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athenir ^hrlr luindA tovering tJick moutiifl] thc^ ful^hi wrapped 
lightly rottnd their knees to support Uitm as tiicy sat, repUed in 
diorns ke^idu iUhk!** (Ptmse be to God)« NcU had seen it 
aJi bcfhnr^ watditd ihtm umeen aa they perfermrd the ritual 
properly^ by fh'elight tliat glowered amistrrly on theit Ekeci in 
the blackness of the mountidns» the wind bellowing in the 
gorges, the chantiDg getting faster and fester, riring to a fremried 
crescendo and then siopping suddenly when Uiey ali rushed 
forward and sd^ed the goat and cut its throai. Now there w'as 
no sinister fiecltgJit, only die bright sunshine of midday^ and 
they were sclf<4:msdoiis because of tlic cameras foens^ on 
them and the micropliont stretched out at them. Tlicy giggled, 
the chanting broke down in whimpers and grim and speeded 
up sporadically and then, stopped^ '^1 want another ihiJLlingt^* 
the bald-headed y-otiih said, “to cut the goat's throat/^ It WM a 
aurefuUy^ttmed demand. I hud used just enough Htm and tape 
on the whole business to make it necosary to eontinuc the 
ceremony to its logical concluiion unless the material so far was 
to be poinilc^ and wasted. So I paid another shilling and they 
stroked the gout a little more and chanted again and then 
stopped and cuatlered while the bald youth demanded more 
money. “I w^nt another shiUmg to pay anoUtcr man to hold 
the goat's Icp wJiile I cut its tJiroai/^ he said. “Oh^ Lord/* said 
Neil* ^*Good God/* I saJd» hut w^c paid the shllUtig, there was 
noUiing else to do^ and they chanted a little longer^ embarrassed 
and duintertated now tliut they had got the moneys 

“Look down on ua, 

Look ut the iick oneS| 

ELmMmnuAH! 

Look down on the Sultan^ 

Protect our SuUan. 

You brought turn safely back from Ids pilgrimage 
And we riaughtered dflcen goats to ccicbmtc his arrival 
And we diank you God^ 

ELHAMDUlllLjWf 

O God, you brought these Cliristians here,, 

Keep tliem here 
Because they bring us work 
And we arc poor people, 

EL ilAMDU UUMir 
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Tlicy aiopp«l, the bald >x)utli got hia knife, Another man heUl 
the goal’s legs and ilury bent the neck bach and cut the throat 
unceremoniously, nicy skinned it and boned it and emptied 
the stomach and chopped it up and pul it in a day pot of boiling 
water and in -so minuta they bad eaten it. They bad the meat, 
an unexpected ivindfall, and a few shillings, and I had some 
tnotion ^ctuns and tape-rcroidings of some value. l 4 iter they 
e^lained that they usually performed this ceremony in 
Circumstances of misfortune. For example, if someone is sick 
the local bedu ^'doctor" will offer a goat as a sacttSce to God in 
front of a gathering of the people aller nigiUfaU. WhtJe stroking 
the goat*s back he w^ill meant a sapplication to God 10 heal the 
sick pesson, and after the animal has Iwcn duly sacrificed the 
people will eat it, ibrir stomachs getting the belter of their souls, 
This rather pagan ritual is another example of die rvligioiis 
unortliodoxy of the Socotrans, and is not confined to the 
bedouin alone stnec Setyid All, a retigious leader, took part in a 
number of these ceremonies. 

There are ttuntcrous other peculiar practices among the 
people of tliis island which «cm to derive directly from their 
pagan pre-Christian pro>Muslim anccstois. Cupping, for 
example, is carried out in a way which smacks of the eiiuidu' 
rttugtt of Kenya. The doctor will make sct'cral slaslics on the 
top of a sick person'i head and suck the blood through a horn, 
but the operation will be mterspersed with magical rites— 
blowing in differcni direcdoni, waving the hands as If to mm- 
meriac the patient, mumbling charms and spitting in llie 
patient’s eyes. Another untuual and inexplicable custom is tliat 
of transferring nrw-bom children to anodicr family. Many 
children in Hadibo have been brought up by a bedoum fostei^ 
family until about die age of six, and many familirs in Hadibo 
have fixed and long-standing connections with certain bedouin 
families whose women undertake to suckle die children of 
Hadibo. The decision to transfer a new-bom cltild in this way 
is made during pregnancy and must have die consent of liic 
mother. At one dmc the bedouin also transferred babies to 
other bedouin families (and probably they still do). A fire at 
the entrance of tlie cave signified that the deosion liad been 
made and the baby was trans&ired as soon as it W'as born. 
All through their lives such children werv called "Children of 
Circumdiioo among the coastal Arabs lakes place nf 
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ilie age of live or in accordance ^viUi tire usual Muslim 
practice, and ncwljr circumdsnl boys will jwmietirrum wear dictr 
foreskins round their necks, wrapped in a piece of raJlia. 
Among the bedouin, however^ dicuincision is mucli more of a 
paguu initmuon ceremony and Ukc« place at puberty. tJniil 
quite recently die operation took place at certain special places 
where there were stone seats on which the boys were placed, 
it is an occuiiun of feasting and celehmdon. It appears that 
fathers arc responsible for the circuincuion of their sons and 
eadi bedu camei a sbeath of three knives and a skewer; the 
skewer is for sewing and spearing meat, die rear two knives are 
fbr killing goats, earing and general purposes, hut the front 
knife, mure umiimcntal than the oihen, is reserved specially 
for dreumdson and die shaving of liead and body hair. 

Tlial evening wc basted the legs of a goat in die hot embers 
of our 5 re. It was an experiment, and the trogs nudged cadi 
other and watched us bury the meal in the grey asltea iind 
diieted quietly among dieiiudves, wondering what the Chra- 
tiant thought they were doing witii the meat. The Christians 
themselves were not sure and when the meat was taken out of 
the fire it was covered in cinders and quite tmeaiable and the 
bedouin perched like owls on the tops of tucks went away 
amused. We had kept the livm and boiled them and ate them 
with relisli. 

As we were preparing tliis supper wc saw a boat anchor ofi' 
Ras Haubf, in the bay to the cast of Suk. Wc became quite 
excited. It was so &r away that we cx>utd not make out wliat 
sore of boat it was, but tliis reminder of another world made us 
tliiuk of cold drinks, fresh vegetables, a warm bath. Could we 
have a hot bath on a BritiaJi destroyer? Ali tame along. “It is 
a Eumpean boat,” lie said, "Ibur /trangit have landed and gone 
to Hadibo. Tlicy arc Wc doubted it but thought long 

about it. I tried to Hash at them with the bright lid of a tin, 
but diey could noi see ui, we were so far away and how could 
they know tliat their fetiow-countrymen were lurking in the 
bare hills K^ond the bare dioro where they had anchored? 
At night a bright lamp slioiic from the boat and wc watched it 
with a Und of nostalgbi. 1 had not tealised how closely Socotra 
resembled a prison till I saw that boat anchored mysteriously 
ofl' the Cape. But it was not Englishmci) that had andiurcd 
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there. No one in Hadibo knew much about the boiii-—(hey 
thouf^it it Wits a ttJiow, 

1 slept better iLai night, on a slope beside a wail of rock 
partially out of tlic wind. The next morning Spiv AH came and 
said that at Kul>erigo, at tlie otlier side of the watershed of the 
Aduno Pass, them would be a great cenemony, a marriage 
feast. Hedouin would come in from all around, 30Q of them, 
killing cosvi and goats, singing and dnncmg, tlie occaidon of 
the season, one would have tlioughl. 1 decided to go and fUm 
and reeotd tliis cemfnony, but we hadn’t enough film land tapes 
left, and only a fe w biscuits and the remains ofa tin of condensed 
milk upset in the bottom of tlic rucksack. Neil decided 10 go 
back to Kishin to get supplies, and Richard decided he would go 
down ro Hadibo to try and get the refrigerator going. I ivas 
left with Spiv All and the cameras and recording machine. I 
went dmvii to Achile on liie lower slopes of the other side of 
the valley, a small village of tiny stone huts, w'iih rich grass 
growiug all around, the whole village built under the branches 
of one enormous tree, a spreading Hg tree wiUi a colossal 
trunk that had become oveilaigc and now lay alniig the ground 
extending its branches upwards, draping creepers and sending 
up roots. I sat in dm lee of an overhanging mck and Uic bald- 
headed youth came down and sang songs for me into tlic 
microphone—wedding songs, a song in praise of the Sultan 
(“Don’t move the foundations of the Sultan’s house,” he sang 
over and over again, never tiring, never changing cither the 
tune or the words), a love song. The love song attracted others, 
a small boy who had had drops in his eyes yesterday, Sdyid Ali, 
a wJiote chorus, and they waited into the microphone as earnest 
as a glee club at its firsit audidon. llicy sang about a young miin 
and tlie pangs of unrequited love, an eternal tlicme among 
people of all times and till places. Afterwards the song was 
translated for me, tliough they jibbed at certain parts of It on 
the grounds that ilicy were obKrnc. Tills is the ^t of the song: 

"1 am in love wiili a beautiful woman but she scorns and has 
left me. if site does not turn back to me 1 will search Ibr her on 
my camd. 

"I set off on my camel along the road she has taken and come 
to three branches in the road, O Lord, show me which branch 
t must take because I have lost my luran lu one of t>ir roads. 
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'*l comp 10 A moimtoin wliicli strctclics before me. My 
love is on the mountain and 1 will climb up t!ie track in my 
^earcli for her* 

''Bui my camel turns to me and wya: '^Vliy arc wt gfoinE on 
tins terrible road. We are going on and on without avail.^ And 
1 reply: ‘So long as this woman goes on aliead of me 1 will keep 
oil road until t obtain some beneSt.’ 

"O Lord, this woman is very beautiful and I will continue 
after licr for ever thougJi she does not turn back,” 

This mdanclioly song was sung very mclancholity, 

I was expecting Neil back bier in the ailcmoon bui he didn’i 
iirrive, and as dusk came on the batd-hcadt^d youth offered to 
lend me to Kuherigo carrying my equipment, for a small con» 
sideradon. T passed him the comidjcration and we dtmbcd back 
up the wadi, through ilie tliick, scented shrubberies, till we saw 
smitke wreathing sk^ovnitls and found Neil under a rotting tree, 
poking some frotliing goAl’s meal in a round pot, supervised by 
an old man who apparently owned the pot* the meat and the 
ircc, svhich was just beginning to cntch fire. He seemed relieved 
to see me, just as 1 was relieved to sec lum. He had had a 
lertiblc day, he told me, “The cloud was very low and it was 
pouritig with rain: Ricliard and I foil positively intrepid as wc 
went over .^duno. Tlic wind added to the general effect. Wc 
got hopelessly fosl in the mist and rain and found ourselves 
much I o n loW'^^Imost at the bottom of the valley. W c climbed 
as steeply as we could through the semb and foliage which 
separates one plain of fields from the other about i,ooo fcet 
above. The budus were full of all the sweet frugrances that go 
with the rain—crushed mint} thyme} that little yellow fluffy 
plant. niCTc was tilt odd hibiscus and rrinkinceme and the 
whole mountaimide was covered in a cascade of terraces, all 
very small. The last few hundred feel we climbed almost 
vertically up a mck fecc—it seemed tiic only thing to do to gel 
back lo the proper level—but it was very slippery with our 
damp crepe on the damp rock. Wc come across out Siiile 
village—Bcrk^situatcd on an outcrop of rode in the most 
m.iTvrlliMii position overhanging the valley; the clouds lifted 
for a moment and llic view was brcatluaking. Wc wondered if 
the inhabitants c\'cr leant on the wall of ilitir terrace of an 
evening and considered Uicmselvcs lucky—when wc looked in 
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one house we mvi a wximatt and cMld had hidd^ themselves 
in a far recess with their clothes over their l^eads. We padded 
along asking the way hut getting littli: ftatisfaction^—cvcr>'" 
where seems to be in the opposite direclion—until wc found 
ourselves at Chlohar^ From here things were not so difRcuh 
and I alloweel myEcIf a little dream: 1 was knocking at the 
door of an English fkimliouse—llic mud and Dow*dung sdmu« 
latcd this—^aud there was a huge fire and a Jiugcr tta^ bacon 
and eggs, fresii sconci and Jiome-made buutr and grear white 
cups of tea^ and so it went on* I renrhed ECisliin at 12 and had 
some tea and Forage, co)lcard what 1 had come for and set oft’ 
back hcre^ 

clouds were still low and wxt but I made a big effort and 
kept high. I recognised the path occasionaUy by batlcy^sugar 
papers, but at times 1 felt hopelessly lost. ^Vhen I heard voices 
I approached to enquire but it was nearly always women who 
mn away wildly w'hcn 1 appeared out of the mist, and those 1 
did manage to collar waved their hands hopelessly. In that 
rather elegani way they have, so that I wai no farther on and 
only more tired and lotiely, cuniug horribly. Now and again I 
would slip on the wet rock and mud and Uirre amidst an aroma 
of cTwhed mint I would invoke the deity most bLuiphcmoiudy. 
At about four o^clock when I was \vondenng what 1 should do 
if I found myself wandering about in ttiLs when iiiglit fell^ I found 
myself at Adufio. The cloud was not more than seven feet 
above the pass and there below it was the Zerich valleys, denf 
as a bell, and sr> I came back to Ktibcrigo." 

We sat round the fire at the foot of the old tree and drank 
coffee and ate bully and dehydrated potatoes (since Salim had 
stolen moot of the rice) and nighi fell as wc shivered in ilxe 
damp and waited for things to happen. I was greatly diiapH 
pointed that nothing happened l>efore dark^ bceatijc I had 
wanted to film at leajsi the opening ceremonies. At ibc oVJock 
sharp as night fell, two riilt shots wetr fired. 1 heard the iuEsing 
ol' the bullets as they went east^^ardi and was most surprised^ 
That these bedouin shniild liave rifles and amm unit ton had noi 
entered into my colcuhitiom and 1 wondered how on earth 
they got them and whether anyone knew they had them, (1 
leami later that some bedouin—the head-men prtiuiimbly-— 
liave rifles and a smalt quantity of iimmunition on licence firnm 
the Sultun for use on special occaaioTia like tfm. I never $aw ihc 
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rillr llmt ^Vi 4 * llred dm night faqt k ^rnu litciy tlmi it wai a 
muzzle loLid4!:r.) Then they iiartcd. Shiouts zud u wild impre^ 
calory kind of halloo ffotn the mc'n in tmisoti, the of shoui 
diey [tuike to cal] m their cattle. And then the atngingj slowly^ 
gingerly at tlrst^ a fc%v SYomen^ a few meii^ singing in the held 
near by wliilc tlic sparks from ihc fire Usey had hnili scattered 
in Lhe sdlt damp darkness. Wc ate our food^ waiting for ilitm Eo 
warm up. The voices drifEcd towards ua, sounding lost in tJit 
stillnc^ and cmptincsa of the mountains. They belonged md 
yet they didn't belong. Hiese wild ahnut^ the priinidve 
adenoidal waUingi the hguces Bitting ]ikc gliosts in the diuk in 
best and cleanest white fuMh, tJic silhpuettes of men beside dir 
firr—they bcEungctI to these motmtainSj they were a comple¬ 
ment to the unageing^ ^gcd> ageless peaks and torn crags juid 
the wind and the rain and die sohtude^ They were sending np 
ihcir voices just as their ancestors had donc^ the same words 
probably, the same exense of a tunc, celebrating a maniugej 
and yet they didn't seem to belong here cither—no hnnuLn 
seemed to belong, 

Wc went to the edge of the field, concealing ourselves bcliind 
a large rock so as not to deter the bedouin—'though probably 
All had told thein ll would be all dght^—I hadnT seen htm all 
day but doubdras he was here somewhere—and I set up die 
tape-recorder and laid the microphone on lop of the rock 
directed at the grotip sUndUig togetlier round die fire. A lamb 
was bleating ceasele^y near the microphone but 1 let it ttay 
tlicrc'f it provided atmosphere, it added interest to the chaos of 
nr>i$r in that field. The women ttiirtcd singing in a group all by 
tliemseivcs and then the men began tinging again and the 
groups 84mg diJFcrcne viQgs, the hIgh-pitched wail of the leader 
of the women making the needle of ihe hvel-mcier of die record¬ 
ing machine kick right over, Tlie song was in two pans^ a 
conversaLion Ijetween a man and woman: "*0 Lord^ w hen I 
was young I was active and I could do most things^ run and 
climb the mountains; but now I am old and can do none of 
these things. My heart b like LUe sjea^ sometimes ii is stormy, 
sometimes U b calm-*'^ Wc sat for five and a half hours behind 
the rock, hoping ilial a new lone would emerge, bm it wai the 
same two tunes all the time and nobody did anydiing^ no 
bride iippearcdp no bridegrociin, liicrc was nothing happening 
but two groups sending in a 6dd beside a great bonfire. 
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Pcrba;)^ rhcy vm^ wailing far us to go. I liad .inoUii^r momt^TU 
nf coTnplrte idntiercility. Wtmt was I doing here, in the 
thill now bcgiiA to Iklh in the middk of tlieve rnouJitains 
\^'aiclii[ig these people in a held? What was 1 doing sitting 
ciosa-icgged in the middle of a circle of men* scented, thdr eyes 
ringed with kohli chanting into the micraplione 1 extended 
towards diem? I had not only a feeling of unreality but of 
remoteness, of detachment* of not belonging to one world or 
die odicr, offcdiiig lost in a fog, Tlicrc was noihing to restore my 
balance^ to atablLiJi my ow^n nidic—my wriai-Vp'aidi, it 
registered mcaoingless time, time meant noihing here, only 
growing old, dying, being bom, gnawing old, being buried 
like onc*s ancesion in a grave with stones iibove and an aloe 
plant and a bitter fouUsmclLing weed, the sun riring, setting, 
the Tain coming, the ^vind changing dlTcciiDns ... the hnur^ 
the miiiute, no longer mattered; die tnpe-recoider, the shiUlng in 
my pocket, my memories;, my aspirations^ my everytliing, were 
out of place* 

We decided to go. It was raining and iliere w^as no moon. 
We laad nodiing to sleep in and we had to get back to Achile, 
to the overhanging ledge of rock w^hcre our beds were. AH was 
novvherc to be seen—Utc brother of tJic litir to the Sultanate 
obviously enjoy^ing himself in the field, vvaiting for the three 
cows and the tliirty goats litat he said would be slaughtered. 
An old man and two young sons offered to lake us over the 
mountain pius to Achile in the darkiie^ for tour slulliiigis. It was 
the best earned money we had ever paid. He slung everything, 
indudiiig the tape-recorder and the cameras^ into his spare Jut^ 
and slung it over his shoulder and we set out to follow him. He 
held a torch we had given him to show the way, mon: for our 
benefit than Ids, and we climbed up the rocky* indiBcemiblc 
track in the blackness and driving wind and rain« Out guide's 
smaJl boys laughed as we stiimfakd—poor* blinds hopeless, 
leitdcr-fooied CiiriatianSr blind as bats, not seeing anyLhing 
unless die old bedu flashed the torch itt front of tii and ihowed 
the path, sodden m rain^ the ruu full of water. We dauibcred 
around in the darkness for two liourt and It leemcd only like 
half on hour- It was all so bad that one ceased lo fight against it 
and 1 began to enjoy U all immensely, rejoicing in the misery 
and entrusting mysdi' implicitly to the bedu who watched over 
ui and warned us off rocks and sudden descents, while liii 
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children laughed when we stumbled aaid cursed. What a game, 
the Chriitians blind as bats.., “jl arf j, itariA/' the old man gaid; 
Achilc was near, quite near, and we went on for another half- 
hour, Half-way over the pass the torch began to give out. I 
Addled witli the tape-recorder in the pouring wetness and 
extracted the batteries and put them in the torch. The light 
was touch brighter and we clambered down into the Zeiich 
valley and came at last 10 the overhanging ledge where the 
beds were. I had set them up in the daytime and now pooU of 
water lay over the canvas and tlicre was an old man tinraveiling 
hinudf out of a cocoon of blankeu (NdJ‘s and imne], grunting 
and surprised by the dazzle of the torchlight. He was shaib, so 
old that he couldn’t remenibcr las name,»that everyone called 
him jhaib, old man. Ali had set him here “lo keep watch”. 
Dear old rAaiA, with wrinkled bags under his eyes, and a large 
blobby nose, trying to make coo versa tiou: “//aAiwA,” he saidt 
■‘the south wind.” “Ves,” we replied, “thesouth wind." //aiesi, 
heboob., it whistled down tlic W'adi, swirling the rain, and we 
were grateful for die sheller of the rock and die protection of 
our sodden clothes, “^cruf," ihnib said. Dear old shsik, yet it 
was cold, we were loo tired to make cotn'crsation, we just agreed 
with whatever he said—ii pleased him immensely and he went 
on saying things while we wrapped the blankets lotind us and 
curled up uncomfortably in the Ire of the tuck, jhivering 
uncontroUably. We asked our considerate guide for a fire and 
he brought one and set it down in fiont of us, and we paid him 
a ihiihng, and then we asked him for water and he brought a 
buma full and we paid him another shilUng. He earned his 
money. T^en we made the discovery that we liad been nobbed 
at KuberigOj A tin with thirty shillings in ti had disappeared, 
and a tin of sardines and a tin of condensed mttk. All that was 
left was some Pbrage and Nescafe. We couldn't care about the 
money or the sardines but the Joss of die condensed "ijilt 
sliatteretl us. We made some unsweetened Forage and Nescahl 
and tried to sleep, I could hear Ned's teeth chattering above the 
wind and the liisring of the rain, Tlien we had one of those 
burats of hysterica which to often give relief to misery and bod 
feeling. A* an awareness of the iudicrousncai of our situation 
suddenly dawned on us we started howling with uncontrollable 
laughter. Here we were, two fairly rational human beings, 
wrapped up in blankets, crouching haggard and forlorn round a 
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bubbling caulduDn a o^ckliAg in tht he pf a took 
in tho middle of a black oighc on a deflate mountaiu-side, 
ahcltering {rom tlie driving wind and rain, our teeth chattering 
like the rattle of bont&i uattering to an aged Stone Age man in a 
Language we did POt undcratand^ We were like witcLcs. 

*^\\Tien shall wt three meet again 
In thunder, liglitning or in niin?" 

lx was all too much and we took a long time to subside back 
into our sodden wretchedtieu- 

1 can*l remember whether shaib slept in dtc lee of the rock 
tvith us that night but he was there in the mnirting—I remember 
playing some of my tapc^rccordings to him. He listened to tbemi 
inctcdulout^ and patted mt oa the iltoulder. he 

said, and his eyes were round with admiration; at the fftangi^s 
superlative magic. Alt had joined ua then, m the first wet blur 
of dawn, leaping over the rocks sluvcring and soaked^ We sang 
to them and they sai around listeningi very interested and 
dapping and dancing wUtnever the rhytlim permitictL Wc 
sang **Uoyd George Knotvs my Failier”, "The Yellow Rose 
of Texas”, 'Traise my Soul, the King ofHeaven”, "In Mobile", 
**Jealoujy"j “The Good Ship Venus", “Davy Crockett"* 
The songs were weH received, especially by shaiS —they quite 
made his day. Our guide of tlie previoui night made up the 
fire and brought us two pints of fresh warm inilk in a metal 
bow] for a shilling. It was the most deliciom stuff we had ever 
been offered on the island and it kept us going for the next eight 
hours, dll we readied Hadibq. Everything gut better. The rain 
cased off^ we got packed, driving tltc numhnesout of our bodies, 
looking down the valley to wlicre the sun began and anxious to 
get there and dry out, ami Neil found hU first blood group B* 
Hr had been taking pricks of blood from the ears of the bedouin 
and grouping them simply into A, O. Hr had found no B 
group and thought there was sometliing with his tech¬ 

nique until he pricked the ear of our aged guide and discovered, 
on processingi n group B. 

Neil went on ahead to treat an epilepdc buy who had fallen 
into the fire, and I meandered down the viillcj' with Abdulla, 
a fine-^lookiiig HadhrAtm type with long mJJked hair that fell 
over hii shoulders and was teuncl with a fillet nound his browi 
Wrapped in his shawl he looked like everybody's idea of a 
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young Biblicxd proplicL came- down into ihn mn nnd (tli 
the wet drying out of our dotJies. Tlie gr^ and the grry roc^ks 
ended, scnib appeared and the ground bcc^unc dry and Imi and 
Ted ihale. Wc went down and dow n through the sanb, jtejuing 
always to be going the wrong wayj mvay from hiadibo^ till wc 
came do^vn In the plaiiti bchmd the eastern hills that ring the 
Madibo FUin^ VVe lcf\ All and Abdulla to pray at midday and 
went on to Hadlbo in the dry Wc reached Hadibo at 
noon. For me it was like coming borne, but Nett left for Kidiin 
after an hour, 

1 went back to Kishin the next day. The pbdo w^aa bcaudful 
in the orange late-aftemoon light. I liked die plains because 
they were Gal and and uncrowdedj and because one fell 
free aod could sec every^tlung. 1 felt very sorenctflowiy crossing 
the hot plain towards the mountains. I sal on a donkey, on a 
sack Uirowm across the donke/s back. There was another 
donkey on the track m front of 010 , and Salim, the quiet Jitdc 
donkcy-mani walked behind it making the cncouiaging-ic- 
donkeys rasping sound. 1 liad a stkk and now and then I hit 
my donkey's rump ^dth it, but 10 gently and ineffectually that 
the donkey hardly felt a thing and made no effort to increase 
its slow plodding walk over the sharp stones. At the rale wc 
were going we would not reach onr camp in the mouniains 
imril after dark, and at that moment 1 couldn't have oared less. 
1 wanted the donkey to go at whatever pace it daose^ carryiiig 
rnc wherever it ^vnnted to go. 1 didn't mimL But Sulim wtis 
much more semible and occasionally he darted round behind 
my donkey and waUoped it so that it trotted for a few yardi. 
[ sat on the donkey and carried my stick as though it was a 
rifle. The plain was hot and dcsert^^ and on my right hand 
were the mountaim^ with two peaks sticking up rlieir obscene 
fingm and a bit of mountain broken off and fldlen and lodged 
between the two peal^j and on my left hand was the blue strip 
of empty sea. 

Sdyid Ali had been candug trouble ai Kishin. Ndl found 
one of Ins medical boxes w™ missing, all the medicines having 
been tipped out on to the floor of die laboratory' icnr, and Arlikc 
could not fmd his mosquito net. Abdullahi came and told m 
that Ali had ^"given pemiiMion^* to Salim and all the bcdmiin 
ici steal as mudi as they liked from us. I had a furious tow with 
him and told him that unless the stolen articles were back by 
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nine the next moming be would receive no pay from us. He 
came back Utcr that night, his e)'a gleaming with canspiraey^ 
bands on chcsi in a profession of guiltlesaness, to lay that he was 
going to see all the local bedouin and tcli them that unless all 
the articles were returned by the next sunset he would t^j^e 
them all down to the Sultan. Then he went away—probably to 
ictiiervc the loot from under the bush where he had hidden it. 
The next morning the mcdkal box, dte mosquito net and a clay 
pot {it peace offering) were found lying on the camp terrace. 

I paid him off but befom he went he discovered that hts set 
of knives were musing, Wc suggested that the bedouin had 
ttoleo tlicm from him, and he went away very disgruntled; 
After he went I found my pullm'er was missing. 
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NIGHTS ON THE BARE MOUNTAIN 

Nm. liked the mouniaim and spent most of his linie on the 
island wandering among the villaE» of the interior. He was 
usually aceornpaiucd only by Ali, the young man iimm Molse, 
who proved an admirabic guide and a congenial companion. 
He rarely took any money with him, expecting the bcdoulii to 
oiler h'm hospitality in retum Ibr tlic medicines he distributed 
freely among them. The ultimate purpose of his joumeyt was 
to esiablisli dose contact witli the bt^uin and break down 
their natural shyness and suspidoni so lltat he could take 
blood samples from diem during the hut few weeks of tlie 
expedition. 

One or two of tus treks are best recounted in his own words. 

StplmiitT t5fA. Ali has moved into a new cave at 
Motsc. It isn’t quite up to his old cave but it has a magnificent 
view, it is liigher, right at the top of a valley, nearly on a level 
with Adliein and under die sheer grey rocks of Shehaly, His 
Utde bahy, aged eleven montJis, had a cough, fever and 
stomach pains. 1 noderd that previously it had had the na'or 
(branding) round the navel, so it must hie something it has had 
beibre. 1 could see no sign of malaria and as it lay on my knee, 
howling and gurgling by turns, it let out a little Ikrt and 
sploslicd yellow diarrhoea just six inchn from my knee. AU 
whipped tlie child aivay and cleaned it up with the chatty of 
drinking water. 1 managed to get two bto^ Bniples here. 

"We left Mobc at to and iiet out for Rachen, where 1 hoped 
to obtain some more blood lamplet. ^Ve readied Rachen at 
ti and found the inhalntants preparing for a (iinerHl. I asked if 
1 might ficc U but Ah said *Not No Christians allowed,’ I 
found myself a flat rock from wliich I could get a distant but 
dear view of the proceedings, and Lay down to sun myself 
After an liour .Mi brought me some dates and said dial 1 might 
come and look at dje grave. Two men were inside the five-feet- 
deep grave, l(>osciusg the eartli with crowbars and passing it 
up in grass mats and opened goatskins. I went back, to my rock 
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iUii! dfcamcd^ while three more men came and went carrying 
great flat itonca on their shoulders. 

"After another hour Ali came and iisked if 1 would like some 
meat. The funeral breakrajii: waa obviouily getting under way* 
He brought me the liver, a tangled grey mass of muscle imd 
gristle, and an intereBtiTig piece of gut which I couldnH place, 
1 ate w^hai 1 could and buried the rest nm} Ltten I went off lo 
pick some oranges from a tree that grew through the foliage 
of an expansive coolihah tree uti die hill. The oranges were 
firm and pale and looked very bcautiTul, wldlc lemou^breastcd 
pigeons flew among the branches- 
*Wicf a while men began to carry' skins of water to the 
grave and mix up a great grey mud*heap. Soon afterwards Ali 
relumed to say that I could watch the funeral fn>n:i a distance i 
! had hoped he might il' I was patient* 

"I sac about 50 yards from the grave under some buihe^^ 
where a party had. lulled a goat for lunch and lIic children 
were brcaiung the bones and sucking the rriai^ws. It w'as 
4 o clock before the body appeared and the Egyptian vultures 
hopped around cxpcctandy* Tlic body of an old woman w-as 
brought down, rather casually, in a rusli mat* M f^r as 1 could 
see it was wTBpped cnurely in clean white cloth, brought no 
doubt from some deep rectos of a cave* It w:i3 dumped uncm- 
mo-niouily near the grave and die men [hen lined up in front 
of Up roughly faemg Mecca. One old man S[ood in front and 
tEttnntd, w'hilc the men (tlierc were no w^omen present) fidgctect 
and looked lo sec If 1 was watching* It made a good scene for a 
photograph, tite group of men on (he edge of tlie pbicau, tlie 
sea beyond and one white sail* As soon as die intoning bad 
(intsJied they made a dash for their cobes and then lowered ihe 
body into tlie grave- TJicy all dambered in after it—I imagine (o 
arrange die old girl so that dte could aji up and face Mecca on 
judgment day^ though considejing the number of Slones tvbidt 
they began to pile on top other I tliink die w^onld have a job* 
After tlicy had pasiied aU the stones dow^ uitn the grave they 
poured in the mud, s* dial the old hdy must Jiave been firmly 
fixed^ riLcti they dambered out again and using hands, feet and 
sticks ihey sboveiled ilic earth back until there wns an appre* 
cutble mound wliich ihey patted and shapedi tlieu sejuutted 
round and intemed some more* It all seemed a little ]mpersona:U 
1 don'i know wlm was the nest-of-ldn^nc tnan did a little 
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prating on his own citiring the ccrcsjony—bui 1 imagine she 
was soon forgotten. 

"Mondajt, Septtmber ijth, A moat exciting day. 1 set off thia 
moming with Ali for a 3 or 4 day trip round the Western 
hlaggicr. Vfc got no fartlier than Etzumah, but up and down 
so many nuiuntains and seeing so many patients. .. ■ 

“First thing this morning I settled down to arguing teinu and 
routes with AU. Once wc had fixed that he would get 9/* a 
day ^for carrying my bedding roll and medical bag, and foe 
seeing that I had wood, water and food tf nccesiary) and Lliat 
I would be taking no money at all, everything went exircmeiy 
well and I couldn’t have asked for a better guide. He went at a 
decent speed, collected innumcniblc patients, took their names 
and addresses, packed my medical bag at times, even laid out 
my sleeping-bag and held it open while I climbed in, and came 
down tlic mountain laden with firewood like a Christmas tree. 

"^Vc set out over Adho with a herd of goats and Mohamet, 
a local clown with a mobUe face who appears in camp from time 
10 time with bais or ikuib or promises of even greater mridcs 
siicii as huge owls or deadly spiders. He seemed to pop up all 
over the place, asking for sliillings for something or otlier. I 
sent him home with a giant cctitip^e and a bough orjapomca 
for Mike. 

**Wc went south through Azagal and over Adho Dirnme- 
galahcsh- Spring has come to Has Hus and that red and rather 
barren valley U green in parts, tvith grass where there used to 
be only red sand and shingle, and all sorts of trees in flower. 
There are great cascades of white jasmine—waxy and very 
fragrant; those yellow flowers, somewhere between a chesimii 
and a laburnum upside-down; and those blue-grey succulenti 
witli the ruit-vclvet floweis, 

*‘.-Vt Btia {an appropriate name for this fly-infested vfllagr 
beneath tlie gaunt red cUffi of the valley) there was an accumu¬ 
lation of the sick and suffering. There was a man almost de¬ 
lirious with pneumonia and very difficult to examine. There 
was a baby hung up in a tree in a cUiIh —1 suppose not un¬ 
comfortable. Then there were the usual numerous malarial 
and cheat cases and hypochondriacs. By the time I had finished 
I was in a very bad temper and the flies were diiviug me up tlic 
wall. Tliey are an unsnuUng lot in that vUlage- 

“Wc made our way lo Etaumoli, where we were enthud- 
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Mtically welcomed by Abdulla, a lilly man v^ith a little beard 
like a goat. He showed me to a jdacc under some buslies which 
was obviously used by travdlcn, and here a fire was lit and 
water brought. 1 had a splendid wash in iljc stream and made 
ro^elf soup and PoragCj while the sun went down and the 
crickets sang. 

“The men came bacle aher supper and brought their pipes. 
VVe drank Nescafii irom my tin mug and were very convtviai. 
After much amusing back-cliat atid leaUstic mime 1 realised 
tiiey wanted an aphroduiae whidt i refused to give despite the 
enormous price they offered. 

TYe ali lay down to sleep on the sandy door of the same 
grove. 

“T'^sday, September t8rA, The men were up by five, ntting 
round a little fire and waiting for me to mate a move. Every- 
il^g 1 did was watched with the utmost Interest and 1 made a 
pint of Potugc under the careful supen.'kiou of six paits of cj-es, 

*'We set off south towards die Nawgeed Plain, down the 
wadi with its broad winding river—I could do with some of that 
water now—and its flat floor of round reddish stones, Walking 
along here is like constantly crossing stepping-stones. Tt)c walls 
rise steeply on either side of die wadi: Half-way up red scree and 
cucumber trees; then a cliff of grey rock, topped with dragDii's 
blood trees. 

■TVe went on for a couple of hours, left the wadi and climbed 
up amongst the cucumbcis and those pink (lowering trees 
wliose name ^ve don’t krtow, and came out on to one of those 
flat limestone pbteatLX that one can see all over the South and 
West. The change in the ruck was most noticeable. Instead of 
the red and lichcned sandstone [ have become used to* there 
was a mixture of limatone and sandstone and the path ran 
over yellowish rock and sand with little fljpwrrs very bright in 
the cracks, Most of them I hadn’t seen heroTc: mosdy blue, 
purple, yellow or white, very small, very brigiit, and I imagine 
ve^ short-lived. Tiicre were aubretias, tiny comflnwen, somc- 
tlmig like lavender, little yellow buttercup things on creepers, 
and spikes like larkspur, Tliey were very many and very* varied. 
Tilt pink adeniums weft also in flower and i saw a dragon’s 
blood tree with pale green blosstims—what a pity they don’t 
pr^uce tome thing huge and red and exotic, 

“We walked for more than iw'o hours over this flat plateau, 
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tra veiling westwards around the sauiiciti sloiics of the Haggitr. 
It was very flat and voy except for a few' dngon^s blood 
trees and vciy small ftgs: just stones and some grass and a few 
flowers. It was divided into huge fields by rumbled bdicncd walla^ 
quite unlike the tiny green fields of the Haggicr. Tlie tichen 
here is orange as ivcll as grey^ 

waMng was pleasant and easy with a eooUng hre«e 
and tio ups and downs- We came in the evening to some sort of 
shallow valley made up nf the most fantasde ia^neis of limestone 
laid one upon the other in terraces and caves, sometimes quite 
sometimes broken b>TO a giant crazy paving, and some^ 
times poi-holcd like a great Gruytre ciicesci widi bright red 
succulents and tomato plants growing in the holes. Some of 
the holes form very' splendid caves and some form great pools, 
the sole source of winter of these people. It b a crazy land. 

”We reacJwd Ihc village of Zerichp a collectlnn of caves in 
the limestone walls of a narrow defile* There was very little 
vegetation around and the only water was what was left in thr 
naturitl pools—by now tbick^ green and alive. Ali suggested 
that we Slay here tJie night and in t!ie morning he would 
arrange fbr all the local sick to rally round and we would set 
off again in the aftemtx^n. So wc found a cave—just two rocks 
leaning together, open at both ends, bul shelter firom the rain, 
The worst of the goat droppings was removed and a little very 
disgusting water was brought, full of mosquito larvae and lit tie 
things of all soni. A bre was made, someone brought a goal- 
skin a.rid tfic place w'aa quite like home. I it a good gomg 
over x^'iUi DDT when no one wa^ looking and tipped enough 
down my shirt and up my trouser legs to fnghtEO the most 
intrepid flea* 

**A\i wouldn't so much as kt me blow the {ice and wouldn't 
go until he had seen ihat I had cvrryihing 1 w^atited. Someone 
brought me sour goar^s milk in a wooden bowl. I thought it 
should be better biiilcd. Of course it curdled and eveti with 
plenty of Nescah^ more than 1 could cope with. The load 
tads gathered round and talked p Finally I had to ask them to 
let me skep. Hicy were sitting all over my slccping-bag spread- 
uig spttium and fleas and tobacco smoke m a moit cx>nvivuil 
way. Tliey even offered me a woman. * * * 

^ipkmbiT tg/A. No sooner had 1 disentangled 
myself from my cocoon in Llie morning than AJi came and blew 
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up my fire and a little bo>‘ took away my mug and brought it 
back frotluog over will warm goat^i milk—a great improve¬ 
ment on laat nightV Mur milk—and 1 drank it with luch 
obvious relish that they brought me more. 

“As soon as I Iiad breakfasted and All had gone away to 
bring in the sick and lufTcring I started on tny medical work. 
I started at 7 o'clock and didn't finbli until aller midday. 
There was an epidemic of measles as w‘cll as some interesting 
cases. One man had gross osteomyelitis from a wound six 
months ago. His leg was grossly deformed and all the joints 
secined to be cockeyed. It was swollen to alxtut three times in 
normal siae, shiny and hot and oovered with ihc marks of the 
fire and a paste made from aloes. The poor fellow was very 
wasted and in great pain, f am surprised he liad lasted so long. 

"My whole day in Zerich has given me a good idea of the 
life of tliesc people. One arrives very much a stranger and 
slightly iiritated by all the shouting that goes on across the 
vaUey, none of which I can undemarvd. Then, with a small 
gatlicring, we set out to find a place for the night. I always 
relusc a house anti prefer the hazard of rain under a rock or 
tree to the certainty of fleas in a cave. Then a stone is brought on 
which S sit while a fire U lighted and skins and water fetched. 
A few smiles and a few handshakes and the people, who initially 
made me quail with their loud voices and impudent laughs, 
become friends. The men gather round my fire and talk to¬ 
gether, occasionally bringing me in when we get more familiar. 
The atmosphere is relaxed and 1 am content. At sundown Ait 
asks leave to go and cat and I am left alone for an hour while 
darkness falls. 1 make myself a jnnt of soup, followed by a pint 
of Porage, followed by a pint of cofTec all in the same mug—and 
could wish myself nowhere better in the world. 

“Tho men come back and sit around the fire after their meal 
of as they call their sweet corn. They bring their 

pipes, and sit in the firelight witli tliclr lobes ivrappcd in a 
variety of ways or just ihniw'n acroa their shoulders, tlic folds 
heavy and impressive in the fireiight. Tlieit faces arc all good- 
frat lined, widi well-shaped noses and fine cya. They play con¬ 
tinually with the fire, arranging the wood, blowing the flames, 
tooing stray embem back into the fire witli their hands. There 
must have been fine taken from place to place in the island for 
thousand* of years without ever going out. One rarely sec* them 
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nrnkc a frah Brc bui mc<ii them carrying a wnouldcring 
Slick over llic moontoitui. The wood ta strangely Eragrant and 
these nights by the Bre 1 stiall remember ax some of the most 
pleasant on the island. 

"The people Mem to gel along on remarkably little food. ! 
think our Wmem bellies musi be geared to a higher intake and 
a greater wastage. ! would never say that any of them looked 
undcrnoiirishcd and yet their diet seems to condst of dates and 
milk during the day and uttqaderih at night. Occasionally a goat 
is siflugtitored, but only for the chosen few. 

“The Qieu are nearly all welt built, though small. They 
shave ihdr heads at iniert'aU so that their liair is always shoru 
Tltey never shave tiicir beards hut 1 think tJicy sJjavc tlicir 
pub«. Ttie few who keep their hair long may be another caste 
or tribe—I have never found out for certain, They wear two 
pieces of cloth, one round their waists, and one over their 
shoulders or heads, in a vanciy of guises—os a turban; or a 
rucksack; or a hood over their heads, long and sleek, like an 
owl. Anything they want to carry they tic in a corner of their 
Tobc, and they wear long plaited goat-skin bd« round theit 
turns, iiviih their leather sheath of Ihtcc knives and a needle, 
riicir hands are well formed and well kept, and their teeth are 
usually good. 

'^‘Tlic women have broad faces and often protuberant teeth, 
wiili fine eyes and flashing smiles. When young they can be very 
beautiful and when old very* ugly indeed. Tlicy don’t give 
thenuelves n chance in their sack-like black dresses wLtJt 
tarnished silver braid. Their hair, incredibly dirty, is usually 
done in long ropedike plaits with the elf-locks tied in little 
braids and ail hidden under a dirty, coarse, black veil. Their 
jewellery consists of crude sil\‘er ear-rings, up to twelve in 
car, and locally made bracelets. They ore usually much dirtier 
than tlie men and suffer a lot from coiyunctivids'—I imagine 
from blowing fires all day. I managed to get a blood sample 
from one, who also ate witii us, and another wanted to be 
examined for infcrlility. At one cave I received fladiiug smiles 
and obtained a photograph of a two-ycar-old child at the 
breast, i got nits from one lady’s hair and made her w'ash it 
out and comb it with the uuab 1 lent her. Her hair came down 
to her waist and was very lovely and glossy with ooitk. She was 
not at all pleoicd when 1 rubbed DDT into ib 
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"'We served at Zcricfi until 3 D^clock and before we left I 
was surprised by an outburst of British Army orders: ^Lefty 
rigliU kfti righir 'Stand at eascT ^Attettshunr Tlie ordm 
came from a group of young and most tmeouth troglodyiesT 1 
nearly had a fit, Tlicy toU me they had Icami tlic words from 
Uic R*A*F, at the airstrip^ They mint Itavc been very young 
at the dmcH 

**We set off. northw'aids toiiOrds the peaks, over the clanging 
limestone. It looked litre as though black metal had suddctiiy 
cooled in the act of boilings leaving a surface bubbling and 
pock-marked H The hart! limcstoac surfaces arc w'om almost 
imperceptibly into definite paths by generations of bare fctu 

“A lad of 15 joined us and carried the medical bag* We 
hadn^t gone more than half an hour when he decided it was 
time for a halt. We stopped by some water-holes while Ali 
relieved himself—very' much in vkw—and Sdd, the boy^ 
washed and said Jiis prayent. WhUe one prayed and tlic other 
defaecaied they talked to cadi odier* 

“Another half hour and we met some women. Much shouting 
across open spaces. This is wliat irritates me more tliati any¬ 
thing elic \ this habit of staning a conversation lialf a mile away 
and fmkliitig it long after they have passed on their separate 
ways. I diink it U the £ict that I cannot understand and join in 
which mtnoys me. 

**Tifiat evening we found a pleasant place on soft^ apparently 
dry sandj under a dragoti^s blood tree. Soon the sick had 
gathered round and I mojiaged to get one or two bloods—two 
from women—before it got too dark. Tltcii the fire buiU up. 
We talked that night of wrjmpn-—one <if ilic men had a bamrti 
w‘ife and wanted me 10 make an eitaiumation—arid of ages. 
They' Item mudt older than they mtUy are. Ali for Inmnce, 
with bis two wives and umpteen ciiUdrcn^ it only 2t* 

and Scid bedded down by die fire, and 1 lay looking 
up through the branches of the tree to a cluud Ughteticd by a 
near full moon. ., , . 

^*TkuTsdaj^, Srpumtff aofA. Tficrc had been quite a lot of rain 
in ihc night and Ah and Seid had retired to a ncar<^by cave. 
My had kept the worst off me, and a goat-skin makes a 

fine grcruiidsl^eet. 

“The men brought me a young kid and offered it to me 
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buckshec< So h \tr4s killc<t there and then and eaten vithln 
half an liour. M totin as it was skinned the head and hooves were 
put on the fire wliilc the limbs were pul in ihe pot. They wera 
given about ten minutes to boil and were then spread on a 
flat stone to be shared ouh H'liilc the less choice bits of meat and 
the liver were pm on to boil, I was given Ural choice and had 
tlic tvi-o fore limbs and the kidneysj all deliciously sweet and 
tender. 1 dirw the line at gnawing the gristle ofl* the bone and I 
think they looked askance at my bones—Otcy gnawed thein 
like dogs—but no one set out to fliiUt) them for me and they 
were th^rown on to a near-by rock. 1 got the liver from the neat 
brew. Ah ate half the head, skin and all. t threw in my hand at 
dtc final brew', notv a thick cream soup of entrails of all sorts, 

'*VVe set off almost immediately after breakfast at about 7.30. 
VVe walked north-east for an hour across the plateau, all in 
cloud, and then began to climb almost imperccpdbly with the 
liaggicr. The grass became Itiaher, ttic rock was ^nitc and 
the walls of tite tiny fields were ^y-whltc with lichen. The 
flowers were once again familiar: crocuses, those little things 
like violets, and while meadow flowers tltat covered our wet 
shoo and feet with their petals. 

“Quite soon we stopped and ate dates from All’s skin. He is 
always very good about giving food. We played hop-skip-and- 
jumping games and run races down the hills, t feared a sprained 
ankle but was glad to see that I could beat the two of ihcmH 

“We met an old sliepherd emerging from his house, with a 
cloud of smoke and his goats. He had sore eyes—I'm not 
surprised—and I managed to get blood from the poor old boy. 

“By this time, having found that tliere was a good path 
from hero to Kiihin, I gave up the idea of going down to tiic 
plain, but f went with Seid to sec whether the clouds would Hfr 
enough for us to see the airstrip and die valley marked on the 
map as Wadi Vera, We walked for about half an hour and then 
Silt and whittled sticks with each other’s knives. Sdd suddenly 
said “JAij/V” and die cloud had rolled away to show the red 
and the blue of die plains far below and the wadi t,ooo feet 
sheer beneath ns, winding its way to the little hills where 1 
used to wander during those fint days on tite airstrip. It was 
one of those glimpses that make dotids in the mmintains so 
very worth w'Wtc, The cloud rolled back and we raced each 
other back across the meadows. 
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“Wc found Aii stirring mtqadtrik in a huge pot in a goat pen 
under a cave perched high in the nocks. They maJte it hke 
i’orage in a huge blackened buraui, stirred with die wide end of 
a palm fronds They put in coane bro'^u salt Grom a piece oT 
sackingt and 1 thought of the Scots in didr little stone houses 
with their peat Era and staple diet of Porage. These people 
live not much difTcrmtly but the Scots have that pride and 
dan consdomness which made them progress insicad of 
mnaiiiiiig static or regressing. 1 don't think these itogs have an 
ounce of fight in Utrm, When the meqsdcrik was cooked Ah—t 
don’t know why the guest alIvan's docs this—selected a brge 
flat stone from the goat-pen walh v\iped the worst of the goat 
droppings from it and poured a tayer of mtqadenh all over. As 
soon as this set he scooped the middle away and built up the 
sides and poured on some more. This went on until a huge 
pancake three inches tliick covered tlic stone and was In danger 
of cascading over the edges. A further hole was scooped ia the 
middle and some sour milk poured in. Tlicn Ah, Seid, and the 
old shepherd who had follow'ed us up, settled themselves round 
the sionc and rolled themselves neat Qttie mouthfuls which they 
dropped in the sour milk* wliile the host took what was left 
(not much) into hit cave for bis wives and children, and then 
into the cave next door. 1 accepted some but had it is my mug, 
SVhen I pronounced it excellent my mug was removed and filled 
until the m€qadtrih (like thick, coarse, unsweetened Porage) 
stood an inch over the rim. i preferred it witliout the sour milk 
and it was one of the most delicious things I have ever tasted. 

"/\s soon as they had finished they turned the stone over 
and we left with the briefest adieus, Scid left us, and Ali and 1 
climbed higher into the Haggicr. We clambered along the 
precipitous side of the Wadi Debithaggicr whose w^alls were 
grey clif6 i,ooo feet high- The evci-prcscnt and industrious 
cofnean, the men of old, had piled ro^ and stones to make 
some sort of path, but it was still uerve-raddng imngiiig over 
the deep defile. We suddenly desoended almost straight down 
to the valley and up the other side, then across more dantp 
meadows between the cloud and upper peaks till we came to the 
head of Hai Hus valley and descended i,ooo feet. The path— 
if there was one—went aimost vertically down an echoing 
chimney. Ali kept turning mimd and saying the^I 

Tariq jebal mtahtamamn! Careful, careful! The mountain 
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tndk*£ no gaodt* 'while 1 said ‘Afashi bloody tariq at all’, and 
sent stones echoing down from under my feet. Wc bad a liaic 
half-iray dtnvn for dates, I should have been happier on a tope- 

*^We climbed up to Ibcri and down to Lcilacti aiit] thcQ up 
to Adiio Ditncllus, all covered in hihiaenf prickles (they call 
it dirfaf the itch, with good rtaioa), and from Adho wc rati to 
KisLiti in 15 minutes,leaping from noci to rock in one final race/’ 

One day John and I went to Mount t, half-way up the moun¬ 
tain-side immediately behind Hadibo, beneath impressive peaks 
which rise sheer like dusters of enormous cathedral spiles. 
Mountt is a dcUghtTuI fpot, full of the sound of rtmning water 
and leaves and branches of the trees in the wind , A clear little 
stream winds between the rocks, gaibcn in pools and falls over 
small waterfalls. The vdnd blows freshly here, the air is cool 
and the sun shines constantly. One can look dovm ilic wooded 
hillside to the ochrcxoloured plain a tliousand feet below, 
where the ffanefii, dotted with dull green palms, threads its 
way to Hadibo and the blue sea. 

As far as wc ever discovered there li only one cave at Mourut, 
iuhabited by one family. But it is an imponjini place, because 
here are made mcui of the pots that are exported ftotn the 
island arid most cd the pots used locally in Hadibo and its 
environs. Here, in the deep shade of an os'erhanging rock 
outside tJicir cave, sit the three wives of a bedu. All around 
them lie pots of all shapes and slics, drying in the bright sun. 
The women themselves—one elderly, one middle-aged and the 
other an attractive girl in her teens with very large eyes—di 
side by side busily engaged in making dtc pots, buniishing 
them, firing and decorating them. 

The day John and 1 visited Mourut, the husband and the 
children were away from home, but the three wives, finding 
strength in numbers, did not seem unnerved by our unexpected 
presence and, after we had had lunch by the stream that 
bubbled past their cave, obligingly demonstrated the proceates 
ofSocotran pot-making from beginning to end. 

The oldest wife first led ui a Jmndred yards up ilie Mlliidf 
till we came to a mine, which streldied thirty feet into the 
hillside, llte woman lay flat on her stomach and wriggled 
through tile low opening and dliappeaicd into the darkne fs 
of the excavation. While we waited for her to re-appear we 
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could hear dull iKuds a? $hc cixippcd lump? of dry clay from the 
Side of the mine Vkiih her knife* After a lew minutes siie wriggled 
out again^ ciirrying uith her (iit lump^ of grey and sred clay. 

Near the cave were iw<j large flat rocks. Here the old wo man 
was joined by tlie middle-aged wife aod tlic two of them began 
Id grind the lumps of red and grey clay into a fine powdei by 
roliirig and cnusiimg tiicm with ^rruxith round rtoues^ Tlicy 
added water to the powder and mixed it into a stiff dough 
which llicy beat against the rock to make sure that it was of an 
even cormstenty* without any lumps. 

Back in the shade of the rock outside their cave the second 
woman punched the day dough into the rough shape of a 
pot's base and irimmed it with her Ibigers till it was of the right 
thicknesSr Then from a second lump of day she rolled sausages 
of day between her hands and bid the sausages neatly round the 
top of tlie base of the pot. She continued to add these coib 
until she had built up most f>F tlic wall of the pot^ comtantly 
irimming its thickness mtli finger and thumb and rounding and 
jimoothing the interior of tiic poi wiHi a sea-sltdl dipped in 
water. Then slie moulded the rim of die pot with her fingcra 
and the thing was finished. In the space of five minutes she had:, 
tvjth incredible defintsa, made a Urge round pol of perfect 
tymmeiry and even thickness. Thii is the way our ancestors 
m2ule their pottery before die Invemion of die poutr's wheel. 
It Is a primitive method and yet requires a %Vdi and care beyond 
the ability of ino?t of u$ Living in our advanced technological 
world of television, and washing machines^ 1 have always been 
chary of denigrating die primiiivc crafts of backward people,. 
1 could not have made pots like ihiesc bedouin women, I could 
not easily have made fire if my matches had run out. On the 
otlier Liand^ I could make a wireless set and a mo don-pic lure 
film. But who is to say* when wx come down to essentials^ Lliat 
W'irdcM is more important than fire ? 

Tlic finished pots are left to dry in the sun. Tliey make 
different sorts of pou. The largeit arc about eighteen inches in 
diametcri as round ai cannon balls. These are designed to< 
hold water or to cook in. Others arc smaller* bowl-shnpcd* of 
gcncml purpose* nnd in some easel fitted with wing handles. 
VeiodicTi are deep dishes and somejup witli ordbnry handles 
and spouts. After the pots have dried the youngest wife 
bumiihes them with a sea-shelL and they' arc then ready for 
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firing. The pots arc laid on top of a imall wood fire and tom* 
pte[cly covered witii burning br^dt. They are left in tlie Ere 
for about Eftcen minuCcs and then removed- The temperature 
of tiic firt ft mtufEdeni to fijx* the pots properly* In order to 
produce that unexplained ph^^eal mctantorplicksft which 
place when clay ft exposed to great heat, the temperature of 
the fire must reach 4So^F, Soootraiw sre unable to obtain such 
a temperature witii the result that only the outer surCacea of the 
clay walls are hardened—-inside the day ft unfired and ft grey 
and^ crumbly. The Socoirau pots arc thus thick-wEllcd and 
fragile. They arc cadly broken and for this reason Uicre ft a 
comtant local demand* 

After firing, the pots are decorated. Small pots are uicftcd 
with patterns like the tattoo marks of certain AiHcan tribes* 
Large pots aru decorated wih dragon's Wood dye* Dried or 
crystallftcd dragoWs blood rcain ft ground in a pesde^ water ft 
added and the mixture ft heated. The resuh ft a thick red dye 
whicli the woman applies to ihe pot* She may caver the entire 
rim with the dye anil paint the top half of tlic pot with simple 
pattenis, circles joined togeihtr^ dots and lines. These pattems 
are pretty baste and liaw not chaiiged for hundreds of ycat^. 
At Suk we dug up portionfi of locally made poitery still bearing 
siinitar paticnis made witli the indehbie dragon's blood dye* 

Ttic pots, once decorated, arc ready for use. As one woman 
can make a medium^sized pot in five minutes we rslimated 
that three women can turn out nearly 300 pots in a day and 
about in a weeL Tlie many smooth^ roimd^ beautifully 
symmetricali ocltrc-coJourcd pots of all shapes and sizes Lhai 
wc saw lying outside the cave drying tn ihc sun, had all been 
made during the morning of the day John and I paid our visit. 

Pottery represents tile bedouin’s greatest single skill, but only 
a few fomiUex ^roughout the fthmd make these pou, and ihe 
mdustry- consdtma an insignificaiit pan of the bedouin 
economy^ Not so long ago pottery wais not exported but was 
used os ciimenty. Flic barter scale was worked out in ttift way* 

a pota I cake of Jowan meal, pure or mixed with dates 
pots ^ t Maria Tlieresa dollar 
500 pots =^350 cakes id aliecp ^ 5 goati = i cow = 15 
/m$las (about 4a IbJ of dragon’s Wood ^ sS 
M*iiia Theresa dollars 
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.Nowadays the bedouia ectnomy is fovuidcd on the producuon 
or smn or glii, a thick, whituht opaque fluid, made by gently 
heatuig ordinary butter until the water has evaporated. Chi 
is rancid to a European taste, hut it has the remarkable qui^ty 
of without deterioration for an almost indeflmte period. 

Some of the best gld in the world is made by the bedouin of 
Socotrau 

Thev have little else to offer, They collect the mmk from the 
civet cat and a small quantity of dragon's blood, which is used 
in the processes of printing and as an impervious varnish and 
dye, although modem synthetic substitutes are now generally 
employed instead. They trill collect a little of the latter, amber- 
coloured juice of the aloe, a fieaby-Icavcd plant which resembles 
the Red-hot Poker familiar in English gardens and ^ws in 
abundance in the earth-filled circular holes on the linscsionc 
plat eaux. They cut the old leaves of the aloe and lay them in a 
circle on a akin in a ilollotv of the ground. More leaves art laid 
on top of them and tlie wdglit of the leaves themwlvci h the 
only pressure used to drain the juice. The extracted juice is 
put into goat-skin massocks, dried and exported abroad, 
where it is used as a purgative. The Socoiran aloe was once 
the moat famous and higldy prized in the world; it was re^wned 
among the Greeks and Romans before the birth of Christ, And 
in the time of Ptolrtny, Greek merchants from Alexandria 
settled on die idand to exploit this product; the trade still 
flourislted in tlic nineteenth century, but modern l^tivcs, 
more palatable and less explosive, hivc now- replaced it and it 
is little used except, possibly, as an applientiou to the finger¬ 
nails of sclioolcliUdreu, to prevent them biting them. 

Obviously the collection and preparation of these products 
doa not lake up an inordinate part of the ave^e bedu'l time, 
and it a difficult to ice wliai he dues with himself moat days. 
He smokes a little at uighifall; he enjoys liis me^ but has no 
coffee or tea round which he can build a little ritual of enter¬ 
tainment; he has no musical instrument and rarely sings; he 
plays nothing that can be recognised as a game; he never dances; 
he cannot draw, paini, carve or make an>'thing beautiful; his 
womenfolk cannot weave. Culturally he is still in the Stone 
Age—he has no knowledge of metal-making, agriculture, 
navigation or the potter's wheel. On some days he may stir him¬ 
self sufficiently 10 milk a goat or herd a cow' or two. Often towards 
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funact in the mountaini you will heair the loudy echoing halloo 
ofa cowherd calling to hia cattle. The high alpine call bounoct 
between the ptaka and b answered by a similar call from another 
part of the tnountaiiu. *‘Wooerp} Wooerpl Wooeccapt 
WooerpT* The normally shy little com come flocking fo the 
call and arc led home for the mghi. 

It is a itranget poor^ prunitive life they liw up there in the 
motmtains. But they me as happy a people as 1 have ever met| 
and far more peaceable than any others. 
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A QUESTTON OF HEREDITY 

SivUM Snit one tnpming cm top of a bJiick rock at Kuhin^ He 
had shaved \m head and all the pieviousJy hidden bump® and 
cnrv'cs of his craniiim were apparent and the bmtiet of what 
Vi^as left of hh hair formed a smooth black patch on the top of 
hii &hiny brown litud* But he had left hU beard and it hung 
down from his jaw^ a thick fringe. I ^vanied to carry out an 
amateur atitJimpologicaJ mvestigation with liis assistance and 
with cook Alxli to translate for me. TTic moment waa not 
pmpitioiei. Salint liad stolen the cooks^ ration of rice and sugafi 
75 lb. of food j and Abdi was not well disposed towards Salim, 
who suspected this and was quiet and winning and submissive 
and chtld-libet more than usual. I wanted to know about the 
social organisation of tite bedouin: 

“Ask him, Abdi, what the tribes of the bedouin are.^' 

Abdi translated^ 

Salim said, waiing his hands and looking up at the 
sky, his voice apologetic and high-pitched, “there are no tribes, 
we are all one, the people in Hadibo and oumU’CS, wc are 
one."* Then he added after a pause: “I mpeJf am of iltc bedouin 
tribe called Abdulla, because my father^s name wtim AliduUa. 
We arc all the Abdulla tribe round here:" 

TTiix was confusing, and though I asked Salim to elucidate 
his statement he was unable to do so. There were no tribes. He 
was of tlte Abdulla nibc. There wm other tribes* There wwe 
no tribes. I had come to otpeci this sort of thing and imagined 
that somehow, somewhere, we had failed to agree over the 
meaning of ihc word tribe. There mre tribes^ as I found out 
latCTt But no bedouin seemed very much boificnrd about it, and 
going around the mountaiiis one would not have noticed mucli 
difference between the people of otic iribal territory and the 
next. The line of stones along the wateTsIted of the moimtatns 
at AdJio DimeUus was explained by one bedu as “marking off 
dicir territory from oura^^ and there were other long lines of 
stones stretching from nowhere to nowhere which served the 
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same purposcr Perhaps also the four ituin polUicat tercitorics 
of tlic island corresponded ^vitU the tribes of the island- Bui who 
these tribes were, what they vfvtc called, how they differed 
and how they were rdaicd to each other, we never found oui. 
We could not hud out things like this in only two maniia, not 
knnwing the language. 

I tried to find out sotnething about Uie past of Salim's people. 
1 asked him where lus people liad come bom long ago. Had 
they come over the sea ? Did he know any legends about lus 
anceston? 

“Atrr, we have always been here. Ever since the sun came 
out. We have not come ftiom anywhere.*' 

He had always been here, he would always be here, he knew 
of no other world, he was inLcrcsted in no oilier world. The diny 
homes under the rocks, the two bits of doth wrapped round 
liim, the children growing up amongst the rocks like goats, the 
raiu and lack of rain, the mahte and milk diet, growiig old 
quickly, {caring sirangeis, fearing the SiiUan, fearing witches 
and demons, knowing nothing, not wanting to know any thing, 
not even thinking of knowing anything—this was SaUtn’i 
world, he knew QO other. 

1 had read tltat the bedouin at one time had wxushtppcd liie 
moon. 1 wondered if there w'as any trace of inoon-woiship 
among the bedouin of the present day. Although they were 
.Muslims by name at least, it seemed to me dial they W'crc not 
very enthusiastic or w'cU-informed Muslims. 

‘*Ask him what lie thinks of die muon." 

Abdi asked Iiim what he thought of the moon. Saiim gave 
diis question more thought. 

He stared down die valley, hb bmtsTt knit. 

“Tlie moon's all right," he said, after a long silence. 

1 asked iiim what he tliought of the sun and he said, after con¬ 
siderable deliberation, that he thought the sun was all right too. 

“Tell him," he said to Abdi, “that at oighu tlic Dc\'tl comes 
up the wadi and walks across die mountains with a noise like 
thunder." 

With that he rose from the rock and bounded up the hillside 
and merged with the locks and was goue. 

Even if he hadn’t much idcii about Allah he knew* about the 
Devil. Perliaps the Dc^iJ slept in his cave, like tlie Little Sultan; 
everybody slept in Salim’s cave when they came up the 
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maunvaiiu. Perhaps even now ihc Devil was eating our rice and 
sugar. Perhaps he liad even stolen the rice and sugar, Perhapa 
Salim w'os the He loohrd lihe it, 

1 wonder what Salltn and liis fcJlow-bcdonin really bchm’cd, 
if they believed anything at alL They were indifTercitt MusUna 
and they had been indifferent Christians. Cut off in their 
mountain fasine&scs, herding goats all day, simple, limited 
mtdUgences, believing in witclics and devils, perhap they 
were really pagans at heart, practising a primitive form of 
aiumiam.* They have no mosques and are ignorant of even the 
most elementary of Muslim practices, sudi as prayer. Once in 
the hills an rxtranrdinariiy vivacious bedn, who had tried to 
sell Lu an enormous toadstool for our dinner, soidt "Wait a 
minute wliilc 1 pray," It was nearly dusk and already cold and 
damp on tl»c memntain. He crossed over a stream and stood 
facing me. Then he started praying. He jerked up and down, 
kneeling, looking up in the dirtcuon of Allah, cl as p in g and 
unclasping Ids hands, all the lime talking pure gibberish. 
Meaningless syllables issued from his mouth at a rapid rate 
and the only pause was a jrausc for breath, a quick, gasping 
inhalation, and then he was off again, gibbering. I knew it was 
not Arabic and 1 liad heard sufficient Socoiri to know that he 
wasnT speaking Secotri, strange ;vs this language docs sound. 
He didn't know the right words and so he gibbered to impress 
me. 'iVlicn he liud fouslicd he trashed his hands in die stream 
and set off again with a broad grin on Ills face. He obviously 
tlKHiglil that his prestige, if not his soul, had been considerably 
bettered in my eyes by ids htstriohic perfunnance. Tlic only 
thing was that all through his performance he lud Ids back to 
Mecca. .'\s any true Mtisbm knows, one must pray/artag Mecca. 

1 suppose one might call their religion “pago-lslam'', Tliough 
(he bedouin arc well aware that tlteir ancestors were Clitistiatt 
there Is no indication of Christian pracdccs at the present day. 
According to tradition the Socotrans were converted to 
Chrisdanily by St. Thomas who was wrecked on the island 
during his voyage to India, I'foni the wood of his battered boat 
he built the hrst Socotran church. By the year 5^0 there were 
“a multitude of Ghrisiians” liviiig on Socotra. Marco Polo, 
writing in the thirteenth century, states that all the inhabitants 
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of tlic iiland were Chriiidaii and tliat tliey !iad their own Arch- 
hiikop who owed no allegiance to the Pope at Rome but was 
supcTvkcd by the Archbishop at BaghdaiL In succeeding cen¬ 
turies other travediers were surprised to End on this outpost of 
the Arab world a race of people inipcrviaus to the great tide of 
tsiam, who had retained some rcmnaniA of the Christian faith 
for nearly a tliousand years after the birth of Mohameti But 
such remnants had been strangdy corrupted. As one Portu¬ 
guese ship*s writer noted in the sixteenth century : *The 
Sococrans call themselvea Christians but bek Instruction and 
baptism^ so that they have nothing but die emme of Chris¬ 
tians. ♦ . Ai this lime the Soeptrana still revered the cross, 
placing it on their altais and hanging it round their necks. 
Every village had a mi ulster who repeated prayers antipho- 
nedcaHy in a forgotten tongue, scattering incense. Words like 
"Alleluia" often occurred and imlcad of ringing bells they 
shook wooden rattles, A century later a Carmelite friar, P, 
Vinecnao, olucrvcd the last vcsitgts of Clirifirianity on Socotra. 
Tlte people^ ttmugh they still pmfesaed Christianity, had iw> 
rteal knowledge and practised a strange Jumble of rites—they 
sacrificed to the tiiooti,* abominated wine and pork, circum¬ 
cised» regarded the Cross with ignorant reverence and eaxricd 
it before them in pfooessions. They assembled in their lowj dark, 
dirty churches three times a day and three tunes a nighL They 
burned iELcense^ and daily anointed their altars with butteri 
pbdng a Cross and candle on top of them. Wttclicraft was 
practised, and tJic people often commiued suicide in old age. 
Each family bad a cave in which it buried its death They were 
all strictly monogatnousLL 

In ifloo the fanatical and puritaniciU South Arabian tribe, tltc 
Wahabees, attacked Socotra, dcsiroyetl lombs^ churchea, and 
gravcyartls on the coast round Hadibo^ and teiriftcd the 
bedouin into formally accepting the Molinmmcdan faith- They 
are now MiislLnu^ but in name onlyi and they seem as 
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Ignorant of the tmc doctrines of this faith as their anccstott 
were of the true doctrines of the Chrifitmii &itb^ 

Wc found traces of this past Chiisiianity on the island. Not 
in the bclicS and araditiona of the people hut in the enigmatic 
stone ncmniJis dotted all over the island. During liis travels 
round the mountains Neil came across a number of desolate 
stone buiidingflp some of them tn rums^ some in quite good 
prc 4 CTvadon> On the green pUteau at the foot of Jcbcl Shchaly 
he discovered an old village* consist ing of small stone dwellmg- 
houses built into the wall of a small wailed fields Four pUtan 
of roughly mortared stones supported a system of radiating 
beams of acacia or dragon's blood brandie$i which in lum 
supported a roof of stones* earth and sand three feet thick, tn 
^me instances these hoi^cs (which local bedouin described as 
being of bng ago) had a more elabomtc roofing system, 

with siic-foot kriglhs of flat stones overtapping each other, 
supported on pillars of sionc^ t|jc liousc walb sloped in to meet 
the roofing slabs in a primidve attempt ai vaulting. Near 
were the remains of much huger btiildings, one of them sixty 
feet long arid twelve feet wide, divLcied into almost square 
rooms, die other btrUt of double-tiiickueis walk of dressed 
stone into which imd been built a vridc chimney and a wdl- 
construclcd hrepiact of l^e and most uiLbcdouin dimensions. 
There xvas nothing about huUdinga which indicated that 
they were specifically Christian; but ilicy were much larger 
and more ebbotate than ihe liousts of the pncseitt-day bedouin, 
and it seemed rcasonabk to suppose that they were the work 
of a more energetic and technically advanced people—in 
fact, the Christian aocc^ors of die cavc-d%vcllcr5 of to-day. 

On the Umestone plateau near Zcrich jn the southern foot- 
hills was a constmetion about fifty feet long which Ali from 
MoUe described to Neil a 5 being Christian. *'I tried to turn 
it into a monastery*’^* Neil said^ * 1 iut it waa probably just a 
humble farmhouse." It was floored entirely by die natural 
limestone; the W'atls were sturdily built of tlresscd stone and in 
places were of double thickness, Tiicrc w^as a large rectangubr 
courtyard u idi three nDoflm rocinii ai one end of it. One of the 
rooms was divided into two, with one half myncriousiy filled 
in with eartis and coverctl widi grass- Beyond die rooms were 
two more courtyards at different leveli. Otic of ilie ynrxk liad 
3 number of upright stones in it. 
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At MaliAdum lhcT€ wai ^ siinilar min^ onz among sevicTaJ^ 
with a panned coimy^ml, walh ofdrc^cd siotiCt and a round room 
at ont c^td of the courtyard with an upriglic stone in the middle 
of it; farther on there was a semi-circle of two levels of stones 
like the seats of an amphSthcairer* 

Certainly the ancestors of the present bedouin built tliesc 
houses. Blit when and for what purpose we never know^ AH 
tJic stone remains wc found on the island were anonymous and 
eniginadc, Tlicy told you nothing. They were built of stana of 
the sort you might pick up anywhere anoitnd. And otic stone 
piled on top of another might last a thousand yean, though 
there would be nothing to diidnguish it from a stone laid on 
lop of another one only the day before. Probably the small 
round houses built into ttic walb of fields were dmpEe bedouin 
dwelling-houses of years, or centuncs, gone by* But the long- 
houses^ the buildings of large dimensions, with dressed stone, 
double-Oiickness walls and pa^Tid couriyardSj they were some¬ 
thing special. Qiurchcs? Wc know dtc bedouin w'orsbipped in 
churches—the uprijjhi stones (particularly the one in the middle 
of the round room ai Mahadum) and the anipliiiiientrc of stone 
seats suggr^L that these were the places of worship of the ancient 
bedouin. Here they sat chanihig in cltotr alternately the un- 
comprehended rites in the uncomprchcndcd language^ repeat¬ 
ing tiirce times a day the strange warped vestiges of ilie faith 
that their ancestors had been taught b>^ St. Thomas* ThU 
upright stonC| did it once bear a Cross and a candle, and did 
they anoint it daily with butter? Or were these ihc ruins of 
Tnoot4iDuseS| places of assemblyj the residences of rich men, 
head-men, foilTesse* against a suTprisc attack from the warlike 
Arabs of the coast? Wc sluill never kno^v^ I leave it on record 
that these buildings arc thcrc^ slowly fallings a stone dislodged 
in one generation, a roof coUnpwd m another* 

There were other indications of a past comfnunity which 
showed far greater industry and technical progress than tbeir 
descendants of the present da\v Near Fcmgcy, Neil discovered 
tmees of an anettni road, and on the ridge behind Salim's cave 
Mike discovered similar traces, segment! of a stone-paved 
track wlikJt Jed down towards the Hadibo Plain and which 
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^■aj overgrown new wttii flmibbcry, disuBed and forgoltcn. 
Our QUUip ut Kijlun ntuatiMl on an elaborate Icrrace^ tlie 
face of wfiicb was carefully constructed of latgc bouldm; there 
were many similar termices in other parts of the mountaina, 
all of them of considerable antiquity* We received reports that 
i n die west of the island were large artificial resetvoirsi megaliths;, 
temples^ and caves containing rock-paintings and glassware 
fused with dragon^s bloody wliilc wc read (iic accounts of 
TlicocJore Bent who described among other tilings the mms of 
an ancient tovin on the plaieau above Ras MomU where there 
was a building with walls over a hundred feel long and six 
feet thick. Items of arthaeological evidence like these naturally 
led tis to pose tile difficult, but exciting, question: who were 
these comparatively advanced people? Wert they die ancestors 
of the present-day bcdouiUi or were they a diffcreiii race 
altogetlier? From whom are the present bedoum descended? 

Until onw the bedouin of Socotra have been among the 
most isolated and least known people in the world. For coundcss 
ccnturici they have remained cut off from ail contact with the 
oulside world, preserving in their mouniaiiii fastness pcculiariiies 
of mcCf language and vvay of life Qiat distinguish them Irom 
any other community elsewhere. From many pnints of view 
tliii unique and homogeneous community can be considered a 
tribe* One of the main objects of our expedition was to 
try and find out something about ihdr ntckl origim and 
history. 

Certain facts are now known. In the fint place, although 
ilicy all share the same language and culture, it Is obvious that 
they were drawn originally from differing ractaJ stocks. Some 
of them arc short, and sturdily builtf with dark skins^ curly 
hair and little beard; some arc taller^ with big limbs, light skin, 
straight hair, fine, regular, European*- fcatun^p smallish 
straight noseband thin lip; others have large aquiline noscs^ 
like Jews, with thick lipi^ straight hair and Iran limbs. Thk 
suggests that the original settlers on the island, who had sailed 
across from the Arabian mainland several thousand years 
agOj were succeeded in bter centuries by oilxcr waves ofiettlers 
of rather diRcrent racial siocL TJt»e diiTerent waves interbred 
ill lime and adopted die same ianguage, merging into the 
homogcneoui community dial we now fmd in ihe mountains 
of Socotra. 


Wc aJso found tlmt the bcdauin were predomkLamly^ nTund*' 
hended* This U intcrcstiog t^ct 4n<l nceck isomc ^Ephniaiion^ 
Most people can be roughly divide into two groups: onC;, the 
long-headed people, who hiive a head mdth less than Bo per cent 
of the length; two, the roond-hcaded people^ who have a head 
width greater than So percent of the lengths Most Arabs arc long- 
headedf but certain ^mail, sobmcirged communities along Lbe 
Arabian shore of the Indian Ocean are difliuicUy mu nd-headed. 
Ollier characteristics set these minority eotiun uni ties apart; 
tJicii dark skins, curly hair, short stature and often almost 
beardless faces; their peculiar^ un-Arabic language; their 
diAerent ways of life. These round-headrd South Arabians 
comprise the inliabiunts of the Siikan of Si>cotra’'s mainland 
territory of Mahra, and the Qara and Shidiunt tribes of ndgh^- 
bouring Dhufari nppcxutc Socotra. The fact that the bedouin 
of Socotra abo Jiavc round heads suggests chat there h j, very 
strong racial connection between the xnhahhanu of theae 
neighbouring territories^ and there are other good rc^Lsons Ebr 
believing ebb. 

For one thing, Dhular—^wMdi in many ways resembles 
Socotra, witli its titll, craggy mountalEU and incenac'^bearirtg 
trees—b Lnliabitcd by bcdouiti who live jn eaves, herd cattle 
and goatSy live mamly on dates and ghi {their priudpal export), 
dress like Uic Socotran bedouin, greet eitdi oilier in the romr 
strange and complicated w;iy% are equally mdifTcrent Muslims 
and in appearance and other ways of life closely resembli: the 
Soco Irani. 

For another tiling, the people of Malna and Dhufar speak 
diuEcets similar to Socotti, dialects pcculbr to these territories 
and known nowhere else outride them. Socotri is the oldest of 
these related languagoi. Although no European has ever 
leamt to speak it, a little study has been made of it and it seems 
dial it ia probably a daii^tcr tongue of the langoagts of die 
ancient South Arabian city states, of Minacan and Sabaean, 
die language cf die Qiiecfi of Sheba, hfany of the Ownership 
marks branded on Socotron camels appear lo be partioi repro- 
duciiDus of the Sabaean alphabet, retained down the ages by 
Oriental consorvatimi, and 'riicodore Bent reported finding 
Sobaeaii inscriptions cm a rock near Qalanriya. Clciiriy Socotri 
is a language of eonaiderabk antiquity, and since it hat nriaincd 
ik remarkable purity and been little adultemied with tnodcni 
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Arabic it ia rt^fiablc to suppow tltai ihc pccple wlio speak li 
arc abo of cotiridenihlc anliquity and have kept some mea^yre 
of distinedou from the rat of tiic racci of mankind for immy 
ccntuncs* 

It is an extraordinaiy language to Listen to, "*In subtlety of 
sound Sorairi b paiixMly tiefn Thtry corkscrew ilitir tongues, 
gurgle in their throats and bring sounds from alarming dcptlti, 
but luckily they do not click.”'* 'Fhe end vowel of each word is 
alvvays aaenuHied and slighiLy nasal; this h probably due to 
die bedouins' habit of calling to each other and their flocks 
over long distances in ihe mauniains. One particularly dlfhcnlt 
sound b pronounced rather as in Lbnclly^ io Welsh. 

Many Arabs are unable to pronounce thb sound and use 
Instead, ai in ibip^ Someuincs these two sounds are combined, 
producing a remarkable and inimitable noise* the combination 
b spokeji with the mouth twisted, as in a broad American drawl, 
and spat out as though with a hair llp» The Socotri word for 
milk, jhihlkJ^ caused us comiderablc amusement and tn)Titifi* 
cation^ Some of the words of this antique language are beautiful, 
like muric: many of the names they give to flowers arc delight^ 
ful i nuLny of their vUlaga of flca-ridden cav« rejoice in names 
as lovely as their views—like Dinkidonkin and Dehrahihon. 
A few words of Arabic arc now creeping into the language-^ 
there are no Socotri w^orda for numbers beyond thrccj or for 
things that do not cxbt on the island, Ukd dop, lions and motor¬ 
cars-—but Arabic seems to be niakiEig litik headway, since ihc 
average bedouin knows only a few words and even the coastal 
Soccitians otdy use Arabic in converse w^ith fordgnera. The 
rcniiirkable tiling b rival allhougli the bland b of small dimen- 
ilotis the Socotrans claim that each of tlie four main tribes of 
the bland speak a dialect incomprchenrible to rite others and 
iJiftt the only mun who can imdentattd them all b the Sultan. 

One of the objeett of the expedition wsm to make tape- 
TccoTtiinp of Socotri for the bencfil of the School of Orietiial 
and African Studies^ In London. The idea was that Peter, who 
waa the only one amongst us who tfiokc Arabic, should Irurii- 
latc into Aiabic little stories 1 had WTitttn in Englbh specially 
for the pijrpoae. Tjiese storiet would then be given to a Socotran 
who would rnuislate them into Socotri. The Arabic and SoofJiri 
versions would ihtu be recorded side by side on tape and might 
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possibly afford sotnc duti to tlie Ldiosyncr^tea of tJkt Socotri 
tongtiCn PctcT first tried to get Mesnii to collaborate m thii 
work. But Mrmi frightimctl. He evaded the issue- Whoi 
giveo ao Arabic word he would s^y that there was no Socom 
equivalents He was too afraid of wlmt the Sultan might do if 
he caught him giving away secrets about his mother tongue. 
Tliani bin Ali^ howeverp had no such inhihilions. He was in a 
privileged position as Uie otily employee of the British Govern- 
mcni on the island, and he was well m with the Sultan. He 
became very interested in the work and amused by the siorica. 
One of Uie stories w'ent i 

"Ya-Hool” said the camel to the little bird as he went along 
the road, 

^‘Ya-Hool" replied the litde bird, 

**Therc has been much minp" laid the camel. **^The rain h 
good because it makes the diom trees green and good to cat. 
How is it with you?'* 

“Not bad,“ replied the little budi who was sufTmng from a 
pain in the stomach and w'us tad became the dcxitor had gone 
back u> Aden. bad^ but 1 fear Allah b angry with me. He 
has made me unwclL 1 think I shall fiy to Aden to-morrow.'^ 
“Allah is mighty/' said the camel and continued on his way- 
He walked all the morning acKjsa the dry plain^ until die 
sun was high and hoi, but not one tJiom tree did he lee,^ although 
heaven had rained heavily die previous rughu So he lay under 
a large rock and dmaincd of slic-camcLU and Uiorn uces. 

When die day became cool the came! set off again. He walked 
for an hour utiiil he saw n solitary thorn tree in the middle of a 
%ridc desert. But when he reached the tree he saw that the Utile 
bird had built iu home in the branches^ 

*'Ya-Hoor* said the bird, *'yoa cannot cat this tree-” 

am hungry/said the camel, ”ond there arc no trees 
within a hundred ruUes/'' 

“five shilUngs,” said the litde bird. 

So the camel bought the tree and ate it- 
And with the money' the bird was able to sail to Aden in a 
large and lovely boatp which saved him all the trouble of Hying 
there. 

He was a clever little old birdi because tlte tree bdonged to 
his cousin who was far away in Muscat. 

Moral: Never take a ihing at face value or pay the first 
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price you are the result of the wisdom accrued during 

iyiTO months on ScKotra, 

From data gathered by our^elveii and prer^^oiii travellers 
we arc now able, for the first time, to give a fairly clear and 
reasonably sure account of the racial origins and history of the 
bedouin of Socotra* Many ihousands c{ y^ni% ago Arabia was 
inhabUed by tribes ofsmallp dark, curly-haired, round-headed 
people who spokr dialects quite dlRercnt from those spoken in 
most parts of Arabia to-day, and who herded small bumpless 
cattle unlike ihc large humped ipedefl found ihcrc now, TTicsc 
people were the first, the real Arabs, closely related to the andcfit 
Egyptians lu the north, U:te Eriiioptaru in the wTSt and certain 
Itdiabitanu of Oman^ India and Ceylon lo the tmt- At some 
unspecified point in pre-hisiorical time these round-headed 
tribesmen were invaded from the north by an altogether 
diflbrent race of people, by long-headed Semites, tall, bearded 
men, with dean-cut, hawk-like faces. Thcie later Semitic 
invadens now form the bulk of the population of the Arabian 
peninsula and constitute most people^s concept of a typical 
Arab. Vet they are only Arab by adoption and reridence; 
many of the original inhabitants of Atnbia whom tjie>' invaded 
took refuge in the natural asylums at liie extreme south of the 
penbiEula—in the mountains of Dhufar and Maliru, and on the 
island of Socotra. It h the descendants of ilveae refugees, in¬ 
cluding Salim and the Poor Relation and little Ali and Ali from 
Molse, sharing tlidr crude cave-homt;^ witli the fieas and 
goats^ who are the true and genuine Arabi. Tliose that sailed 
acro^ the sea from Ras Fartak to Socotta to foimd the first 
human setllcmenta on the island took with tJiem chdr own 
language, culture and humpless cattle- Another language, a 
different culture and a foreign breed of cow supeneded them 
in thdr homeland. 

Once on Socotra the original setden no doubt lost the art 
of navigation when they found that there was no wood with 
which to bsiild shiptJ- Unless they took pari in Ihc rich inccnjn; 
trade of Arabia ihidr economy muat liave been founded on 
LliciT herds and what they could catch i n tlte sea. Tlicy remained 
cut olf on their barren island, deiaehed frum events in the 
outside world. What level of culture they atiaintd, or de- 
gcneTUtcd from, wc shall never know—it tx imHkely that any 
of the ruins wc found in ibc mountains dated from this pre- 
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Chmtian period, ihougb Uic Sabafau mscnpticiu lound near 
Qalaiuiya suggcsli tliat someone at Icait knew how to write. 
Meanwhile Arabs on the mainland had Icamt the art of naviga* 
lion and began to sail the Indian Ocean, trading. It is dear &om 
the first reliable written accouttt we have of the island^ the 
Periptm of the B^thratan Sea—that a further settlement had taken 
place on Socotra by the hrst century a.d. 

*‘The inhabitants are few and live on the coast towards the 
North. . .. They are foreignen, a mixture of Arabs, Indians 
and Greeks who have emigrated 10 carry on trade there." 

In this old Greek alupping guide no memtott is made of the 
aborti^rtals of die island, of a race apart living in the seclusion 
of the liilLt. Then, as now, a mixed population of imipi traders 
lived on tile coast. Bui one may, perhaps, comtrue that if there 
were 'Torcigneis” then there must have been "natives" too. 
It seems likely that even at that early date, 3,000 yean ago, the 
onginal inhabitants of Socotra were herding their cattle in the 
hills, unobserved by the occasional Greek and Roman traden 
who anchored off die coast. Tins is partly confirmed by die 
strange account written some years eariicr by the hUtonan 
Diodorus the Sicilian, who says that living bendc the foreign 
trading community were “the people native 10 the country”— 
the aboriginal bedouin. 

We learn little about the people of Socotra during the next 
1,500 years, \Ve are told that in the loth century there were 
ten thousand armsobeaiing men living on the island. Marco 
Polo, writing In the igtii century, says dial the Socotrans were 
all Christians who lived on milk, meat and rice and were en¬ 
gaged in iialting, whaling and trading. Many ships called at 
the island, which was also used as a base by cumirs who sold 
didr plunder to the Christian]. Not until the arrival of the 
Porruguese Navy in 1507 is anything more precise and dcEniic 
discovered about the island. ^Ve diet) learn that the descendants 
of the Greek, Arab and Indian merchants liad adopted the 
language and habits of die country", they were no longer 
foreigners but had become Socotians, living side by side with 
the aboriginaU. When the Portuguese arrived diey found that 
Moliri Arabs from the mainland—the founders of the present 
regime of which Sultan Issa is head—were colonising the Uknd, 
driving the coastal Socoirans up into the hills to join the 
aboriginal herdsmen who had always been there. Altter the 
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Portuguese lcfl» the Maliri eoloniiuuomvas compteted and the 
populatian of the island became disposed exactly as it ts at ihc 
present day. Sir Thomas Roe, of the East India Company, noted 
in bis journal of 1615 dial Mahri Arabs and the Sultan of 
Qiiiin’s siavti lived on the north coast, with their capital at 
Hadibo (or Tamadda, as it was il«n called). In the mountains 
lived two different sorts of people: there were the “bedouins", 
who had long been domiciled in the country and were quite 
populous; and there were the aboriginals, "a savage people, 
poor, lean, naked, with bng hair, eating nothing but roots, 
hiding in bushes, conversing with none, aliaid of all, without 
hoiBcs and almosi. as savage as beasts." 

That, briefly cold, is as much as we know of the history and 
origins of the cave*dwcUcre of Socotra, it isn’t much, but it is 
(T fancy) more than they' know themselves. If there is any 
memory in their tribal consciousness of thetr anccstois' spadous 
days in Arabia and their first adventurous crotsmg to their 
new bland home they have imparted it to no one. The details 
of many thousands of yean have been lost and are not likely 
ever to be found. 

Blood grouping was the responsibility of the doctors and was 
one of the most important aspects of our work on Socotra. It 
Involved coUccting samples of blood in small glass lubes {called 
Vacujtea) from any bedu the doaors could lay their hands on. 
The blood samples were then immediately despatched to 
Hadibo, where they w'erc placed in the refirigctutor to prevent 
them deteriorating in ihe heat. ITiey were kept re&igciuted 
until they reached the Lister institute in London. Here experts 
examined them and isolated tlie various blood groups compos¬ 
ing the cells (the best known groups being A, B and O, but there 
arc many others). Blood groups vary from individual to indi¬ 
vidual, but generally certain combinations of blood groups 
occur more hequcntly in one particular race or tribe than 
in othen (though not tnvariably^we found, for example, that 
Peter had the tame groupings as ilitre Socotran troglodytes). 
It is thus possible to compare die blood-group frequeitdes of one 
racial community with tJioseof another in order to obtain some 
idea of its racial origins and alEnitiet. Ihis was our intendon 
in taking samples of blood from Socoimn bedouin. Although 
their blood groups have been worked out no definite conclusions 
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have been reaehed bryond the fact that the gnoupings tadicaie a 
remarkably “pure*’ Arab cammunity : tiothing more cait Ik 
teamed from them until more blood grouping has been done 
among other oommunities m Arabia, but it tvould not stirpriu 
many people ifp v^heu blood groups have been taken from the 
inhabitants of Mahra and Dhu^r, they Here found to 
correspond quite doscly with those of Socotra. 

The blood-sucfciiig went into fuU swing in the last two weeks 
of our stay on Socotra^ Richard bad got the Etig. working to 
maaitnvirn output of ice. Our reladons with the Socotrans were 
close and friendly enough to enable us to proceed, fn Richard'i 
surgery in KacUbo visiting bedouin were invited to pnoflcr a 
vein wiiJjoul fear of harm. It was luitd work. The number of 
bedouin visiting Hadifao was few. Every bedu who appeared 
was reported by our enlhiboratnrs, Thani bin All and Mus^ 
accosted, ted Uirough the portals of our liouse and laid on iiii 
back on the nirgery floor. Before he realised pirdsely what was 
happening his arm was bound tighdy with a length of red 
rub^r tubing, an antiseptic was applied to his skin and live 
Vocune needle inserted, while Ricliard, sweating, strained, bis 
beard unkeinpi and his hair tousled, bent over the pnortrate 
and mystified bedu with gtinung eyes, and Thani bin Ali 
muttered encoura^Qg words. Before he liad becu able to moke 
a request for diilling!i , food, clothes or medicine, die bedu was 
placed back on hb two feet, a pile of lifeboat biscuits were 
placed in hil hand, his back was patted and he found himself 
outside the door of the house. It didn*t always work as smoothly 
as this. Sometimes no blood would come out of the bedn’i 
veins; more often die Vaeune would partially 611 and then the 
flow would cease os if the bedu had no more blood left in him. 
Sometimes his vein woi so tough dial Ridiard was unable to 
puncture it except on the third or fourth attempt. But as the 
days passed the billy-cans fiiled np with glass tubes of port- 
coloured blood and stood on the mid die shelf of the frig,, between 
the fish for the next dinner and the chocolate and the jug of 
lemonade. 

In the mountains Neil tramped around re>visiiing the villages 
he liad visited earlier. Ifis work became more difSculL when the 
rains began. Tlie tops were condnually in drcndimg rain and 
the once dry wadis were becoming torrentiaL Many of the 
villages had become mysteriously deserted. Having gone to 
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grriit pains to locate actUciocntf and establish relations with 
the inhabitants, he would find ilmt there was not a soul tlicre 
when he went to colJrct tlicLr blood. Il was as tltough the 
bedouin^ hawk-eyed^ had seen from far off the glinting of 
Vacunc needles^ and had fied in a spirit of self-preservation. 
Neil was told that at least there were people at Fcragey and 
Ditoity- So he tramped in the steady rain down the red rocky 
paths between the dripping incense trees^ a bundle of Vacunci 
in liis hand. And when he arrived after many hours he found 
one old man at Feragey and nobody at ail at Dikoily. His last 
blood-aucking venture in the mountami was typicaL "It wai 
il rather depreasing day," he said "'Ali and I got to Has Hus 
in two hours and (bund nobody there, and no one at ndgh- 
Enuring Bu2| and ouiy four people at Et2ntnah—AbduUali and 
Eus ehm and one old man with ilie all over his foce and 
his teeth ground as flat as horses"* We went Furtlicr on to 
Maliadum and found the plncc full of the Little Sultanas herds 
and cow*mefi from Hadibo and one solitary bedu/* But Neil 
had become used to this sort of tlung. En mute he would accost 
wery^body. Ali even brought m the women from their millet 
fields to iiavc their blood extracted. On many nights during the 
last weeks of our stay the |wacc of iliosc of us who were living 
again in Hadifao was shattered by the thunderous knocks of 
bedouin runnere who iiad brought down from Kishin die blood 
samples Nci! Emd collected with suclt difficulty. Often it was 
Ali of Molse; sometimes it was Abdulla fhim KisliLn. or Hamct 
of liic pendulous turn and squashy toes; whoever it was, he 
came after a descent of the mountains in the dark, dashed in, 
tried to sell us liU wives^ jewclkry, refused food, refused to 
stay the night, dashed out and dbappeared in tiie dark towards 
KisKia. They all seemed uncomfortable in Hadibo. 

It wasn't always easy to persuade the bedouin to volunteer 
their blood to the odd and fanatic Englishmen who appeared 
unannounced in ihcir midst out of the rainclouds, or beckoned 
at ihcm cunuingly as they strayed past the surgery door. Often 
they liad to be bribed with shillings and biscuits; Neil offered 
Ali (torn Moisc a fee of one shililng for every fellow^ troglDdyte lie 
could persuade to give up his blood; Ricliard guaranteed that 
the cKiraciion of blood would impmve the donoris Itealth, a 
medieval idea but a comforting one. Tlic arguments were 
unethleali but time was short. 
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Not aU the petiple were suitable donors. The magnun {mad¬ 
man) , for instance, was not at oU suitable. I firet saw him tiinnugh 
the view-finder of my motion-picture camera one day when 
I was filmii^ fiom the roof of our house in Hadibo. He was in 
the bottom left-hand comer of die view-lmdcr and it appeared 
that he was throwing stones at me, 1 took my eye away from the 
camera and had a good look at him. He was a very wfild hedu, 
liaJf-nakcd, with peculiar sunken rings around lus siarting 
eyrbalJs that made liim look like a savage owl. He was tlitowing 
fftdie large stones at me. 1 tliought that the proper reaction to 
this unprovoked assault should he calm indignalion, so 1 made 
my fecc look indignant, calmly. He continued to shy boulders 
at mt» busily rummaging around for suitable ones to add to his 
armouryt Each time he threw one he sliouted at me and he 
became so esdtcd that his aim got wilder and wilder. He was 
tike a very bad loser at a game ofFrench cricket. Two respect¬ 
able Arabs came and led him away, grinning up at me sheep¬ 
ishly. They took him as far as the mosque and let him go and 
hr wandered away, swlsliing his stick as though he was scything 
nettles. 

I met him again the next morning, comirig back through the 
date plantation from the beadi. When I saw him coming 
towards me obscurely among the palm irccB 1 shouted to 
Richard w'ho was vanishing bcadiwards: "Here is the lunatic 
I told you abouir “Ask him to come to the house and I'll 
take a pint of his blood " Richard shouted back. That was the 
last thing 1 wanted to do. We confronted each other on thr 
narrow track, wondering who was going to give way fiiii. 
The ina^nun took the initiative. He threw a small pot a1 me. 
The pot landed at my feet and I saw U contained a filthy ball 
of squashed dates which were immediately covered with 
flics. “1 am poorl" the man bellowed- 1 felt like say^ing "My 
dear chap", hut said nothing. There wasn't mucli 1 could say, 
in the drcurasiancea- He put his beard in his mouth and started 
sucking it. Tlien 1 noticed his eyes. At every third or fourth 
pulse-beat tlicy seemed to pop out of lits head and then sink 
slowly back again. He had a big. round, squashy face and Itis 
mouth was set in the mwi fantastic leer, very cynical and self- 
satisfied. He looked as though he had just swinged somebody. 
1 told him, in a reassuring manner, to come to the house for 
biscuits, and he came ati hour or so later and bcfiiTC he knew 
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whst had happ^aed he was oti his hack in the surgery while 
RJchard prepared to insert a Vacune into his arm. Bnt Tltimi 
micr\'cn«l. 

"This man is mogntas" he said- "I ahouJdii’'tiake his blnaod. You 
don't know what he might do when he sees his blood in the iuh«/' 

Richard heeded tliis timely caution. The man was set back 
on hia two flat feet, many biscuits were thrust into his hand and 
he went out sucking liis beard, his eyes popping and his veins 
intact. He was a beggar and quite mftd> 

Hie very old lady wasn't a suitable donor either. She said 
she had come 40 miles on foot and it had taken her five days to 
get here. She said she was very poor and she wanted medidnes 
and clothes. She was very* old and very wrinkled and she sat 
in the lurgery duorwny with her back against the wall and 
said many things nobody could understand. She talked end¬ 
lessly and incomprehensively in a high cracked voice, repeti¬ 
tively like a ritual inconcaiion. fejn'A.' Allah ksmhP* she 

said, "God is neat.” God was very near to the very old lady. 

Ricliard had an idea. 

"Is she a bedu?" lie asked, thinking aloud. 

"I've no idea," said Peter. 

“What's the Arabic for 'Where do you come from?'" 
Richard asked. 

‘ 7 j»te Wfl wen" I suggested. 

'Vain mn Richard asked. 

"Inta ,, }" *rhc old lady couldn't understand. 

“From Suk? From Ras Moirri? From long ago?" 

“Ah, firom long ago, from long ago.” It ivasn't the answer 
Richard really wanted. 

"1 think she's a bedu," Richard confided. "Shall I take her 
blood?" 

"I don't think she can spare it," said Peter, looking at the 
frail old woman sitting in the doorway. 

So w'c didn't take her blood because she needed all she'd got, 
but wc gave her some aspirins to take wtih water in a tin. can 
and she pulled a face when she swallowed the tablets. She was 
a dear old lady with a wealth of cxpressloii in her face and a 
beauty of gesture to emphasise her ehant'Iike words. I'm glad 
wc didn’t take her blood but cnlcrlained her Ibr her own snke. 

An unusual sideline in our blood-sampling and anthropo- 
logical work was tlic business of the bona. 
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lu smiilt cavci >vsilUd up to thic nxif with N^l 

covered human bonc^. Tlic bedouin told him that tiiey 
Christie l>ouc5. He excavated lomc of them. Buried under 
br;^ flat stonca and the accumuladon of the dust of centtmes 
(and the dust of ihe faces and tlie brown Umbs of the people who 
once had flesh about their now arid bones] he found tibiaa and 
femurs and tower pans of jaws and hub Anger bones and ribs 
and skulls, all scattered and buried m great disorder* It was as 
thougli somecnc had picked up the rotted Ekebtons and dirown 
them all into the cave together with no great Tcii'eTcncc; and 
tJten die rati Jtad eome and nibbled and fought over the marrows 
of the bones and dragged them to chetr h tiles. Lhidoubtedly these 
were the family oves in wJiidi Padre Vincenzo had said the 
Christhui bedouin of the 16th centurj.' buried their dead. Among 
the bones wt found pieces of blue embroidered clotb^ a carved 
and ctdied ivory khol container^ and a wooden jar with a 
crude wooden stopper. The present bedoum have none of these 
tilings* net even embroidered doth. I spent an afternoon with 
Xdl excavating one of these caves, cue of several close together 
beneath the same huge overhanging boulder near the village of 
Rachen, overlooking the Hadibu plain. The large stones that 
covered the dismembered skeletons were tlinown out of the 
cave* earning a cloud of dust to arise and a musty smell* like 
die odour of a damp dungeon. Then llie bciuei w'ete txtricated 
and the dust of age^ was tapped out of the skulli which were 
arranged eydlcw and grinning on top of a rocL TJicti dicy were 
put into the sheet of a slceping-'bag and into a champagne 
crate and carried back to Kishtn. Here jaws were found for the 
25 Jawicss skulls and the bomrs were soiled ouL The bedouin 
tat around looking at the remains of their foreCithers* quite 
unmoved I but A bdullalii sat for a long time staring at the akulb* 
tost in thought and very philosophical. 

In Engtand these bones wilt undergo a newly^levised and 
rcQinrkabie lest. By an obscure and complies led process these 
dr^' old bonca will be blood^|px)upcd. and maybe they wilt liied 
further liglit on die nidal bbrory Of this htde-knowti and 
isolated community of 3,000 people, the remnants of an nndcni 
and ni>tv aintotl vanished mcc. 


CKArTEB. iIXTEEK 


THE JUVESCENCE OF THE YEAR 

On Friday, September atst, in Che middle or our eighth week 
ati Socotni, I lert the mourtiains tbr good. Ten cameb came up 
to Kishtn to take down my own equipment and whatever 
camp equipment could be spared. Thia was the Grst part of a 
gradual exodus from the mountaiits preparatory to our leaving 
tlie Lsiaiul. Richard liad already moved down to Hadibo to get 
ilte PcfTigctator going and collect bloods from the vuiiing 
bedouin. Peter was ilicrc also. He had had a disturbing tele- 
gtnm fioin Aden, infonning him that his wife had been ill 
%viih pneumonia and asking him to hurry home os soon as 
possible. Peter became very worried and despondent. He ietit 
a message requesting tlic R, A. F. to fly him out, and as the days 
passed and no reply came he became acutely depressed. We did 
not know what was going on in the outside world; we were as 
effectively isolated as Robinson Orusoe except for liic wireless, 
and now even this seemed to be breaking down. We received 
messages rcqundtig replica to messages we had not received, 
and answers did not come to messages that we sent. Something 
was going wrong somewhere and, on. occasiotu like this, U 
unsettled lu. Eventu^ly a message did come through for Peter: 
ilie R.A.F,, not unexpectedly, could not spare a pl^e. 

I recalled what tiie Kuwclti mercliant had said to me; 
^‘Sucotra is like a prison." 

The camels came up to Kishin and as soon as they were 
loaded I set off down the mountain-side ahead of them. 1 
clambered down the red flinty path, past die dragon's blood 
tree that stood like a signjxait at the edge of the flat buttress of 
rodt beneath the camp, down, down, for tlic lost time. Soon 
Kishin was obscured by a huge uprising of tom ted granite, 
llie clouds were streaming over the tops, vamsliing myTtcriously 
once they had passed them. Tlie sun shone on tlic sides of the 
watU and tlic irregular, gnry, worn and lumpy face of the 
mountain-side. The dragon trees Lined lire horizons: ihegrass was 
greener and the once leafless trees were sprouting leaves. Spring 
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was ctmiing to the Tnouniaim. "In the juvcacencc of the 
year,..Hie wind blew only gently now, the monsoon wai 
dying. It was very quiet and cool and sunlit,, i could hear the 
camcl'inen, sharp occasional iplinieis of voices a long way 
above me, bringing the camels down. 11 was very pleasant 
walking alone down the mountain. The landscape was spec* 
tacular, even beautiful, and yet I was glad to be leaving the 
mountains, 

t came to tlie bottom of the wadi and drunk &Dm the cold 
clear stream. I walked on through the wood of metaync trees 
and came out on to tlie flat scrubby plain. Spring had not 
reached the plain, it was as dry and withered as ever, and 1 
fcU the sun and heat bouncing out of the dry, sterile earth and 
tlie stones. But it was pleasant walking on a Bat surface. 

! came to the top of a rise and saw Hadlbo In front of roe, 
glistening white through the dark green of (he palm trees, with 
the blue sea beyond, calm now, the horizon severing sea and sky 
with firmness and precision, giving promise of something 
beyond it, northwards to Aden, the other, die '’outwde" world, 
fresh food, a vvarm baih, clean sheets, newspapers, books..,. 

I didn’t want to leave and yclover the horizon lay an excite¬ 
ment, on enticement, the world-—like a incrctricious whore, 
her wrinkles filled in with cosmetics, alluring and repulsive in a 
dim light, giving promise of a sort of satisfaction P Or like 
Canaan, the Promised Land, the land of our faihcia, Aowing 
with milk and honey, and hot slmweta and music and UTr 
mo\i-iDg somewhere and fraJi vegetables? A nrturn to the world. 
,.. My return to HadJbo seemed an initial stage in the process 
of leanng, a bittcr'SWeet business. 

Hadibo was hot und almost deserted when I atrived. It was 
aJlernoon and the light sprang like knives from the white wolb 
of the houses. A mixismatic stink came from the beach and filled 
the streets, seaweed rotting, someiltiiig decaying somewhere 
near the beach. But 1 w'as glad to he here, watclung the yellow¬ 
ness of the water-colour sunset bclund the mina ret and Ras 
Hflbak, tlic sinking sun like Windsor-and-Kewton mixed with 
egg, very Irright and brauUfiil but fading quickly. Here were 
the chUdreiJ again (bright and beautiful but facUng quickly), 
laughbg and snoiling, or shy and rttiring, selling us eggs and 
scorpions and onions and bugs and shellfuli as though wr 
needed them all for dte same purpose. Here again was the 
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crying from ihe mosque tower at evening, tte braying of ihe 
tibidinom donkey next doo'r, the twittering of bats, die 
thumpity'-tbump of tlic tiimbourines, Musa and Ali, happy to 
be together again, mumbling meaninglessnesses to each other 
in the smoky kitchen, kalak, ktif kalak^* serving the ox-tail 

soup in the light of tiie mud>3nd'kerosetje lamp Qickering on the 
table in the courtyatd filled with all the sounds of the town 
lapping over into it, ehililren, women, men, dieir voices 
quiet and domestic and confidential at the end of the day* 
Always it is the end of day tliat I temember most. The grati' 
lude almost at the absence of dies and of heat and strain to 
keep ^ing, at the loveliness of the evening, the gentle wilted 
s^ucUon of the senses. Perhaps in Hodibo I was clinging, 
without ever knowing it then, to the iximprehensibte, the 
vaguely laniiliar, the ever-so-stightJy civilised: people here 
had gratnophoncs, they knew about aceDptanes and taxis, they 
read the Koran, they wove bright simple blankets, hammered 
silver oxnaments, sailed boats, had been abroad: they were 
very poor, and yet one fell sometimes an affinity, some point of 
contact, some moment u'Lcn East and West, Socoiran and 
Englislimcn, with their absolute disparity of background and 
outl^k, reacted the same way to the same thing, could sym¬ 
pathise-I remember treating Thant bin Ali to lea «n the 

roof of our house; the pink polythene cups were arranged on 
top ofadrum, with my metal ica-pot blackened from standing 
in the middle of fires, and a SocoUnn milk jug; "Ifiniar i 
suggested to Oiani, passing him the milk jug; he took die jug 
and made a pouring gesture but nothing came out of the jug 
and he ^tipped it right up and tapped it and a lut spider dropped 
out of it and plopped into his tea; wc sat on die roof-top and 
chonled, he in his blue JtUah and round cap amf prominent 
dutinguishing wrisl-watch, squatting on the parapet, 
giggling .,, a point of contact. 

Tfiat evening, coming back from the beach thrdugh the 
unlit streets, 1 met Ibrahim and Issa squatting in the dust and 
darkness. I greeted them. It was the first lime I Imd seen them 
since dial rumpus a moiiili aga They were very affahlc and 
polite; Issa with his pointed beard, as apadictic at ever, smiling 
at Ihe right momenta but saying notliiiig; Ibrahim, coimeoui 
to the point of making me feel a peasant, beautifully mannered, 
intenated, tnielligait, In complete control of liimadf; his 
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Eamityp cvoybody except die Sultiin: liis wiiitc imbuttoticd 
a I the Dcclt, waa atill ttalned blue from tJie itii that leaked frotn 
hb bulbous fouiiialn pen^ aud one of the straps of hh green 
plastic sandals sUU tOTn. They sat, the pair of them, the 
AfTraria Govcmmeui, slightly removed bom the proletariat, 
in the tight of a broken hurricane lamp in xhc warm rught ait 
In the sand and goat-dropping-paved street near the house 
svith the radio set and the sagging aerial t voices came out of the 
radio, metallJe ajid incomprehensible (nothing ever makes me 
feci more alien io an alien country tJian radio progmiiimra i 
cajuiQi understand, whidt make no compromise '^vidi my 
IbreigTincss and my lack of knowledge of the language or the 
music or the funny Jokes). 

Ibralilm took hold of my arm gently and drew me io rii 
down. Tijcre wsis no buainess to talk about; no question of 
money* 

"‘"How do “j^ou like Socotra?^' he asked in SwahilL 

*'l like it y^ry much/* I replied. 

**\VTiy? What can anyone find to like in lim place? Their is 
nothing Jicre- What is there to do?^* 

Poor Ibraliim, poor disillusioned^ dissatlsGed, dcmomliscd 
Ibrahim, Sheikh Ibrahim bin Khalcd bin Tlitalli, Prime 
Miimter of Socotra and prerisdy one-third of liie AfTraria 
GoverumenU He Itad seen loo mudi of the \Wui already the 
disparity between it ami his own country was cadog inio him. 
He had seen die show of wealth and prosperity, the full 
of goods, other Ara^ driving Amimil the streets of Aden in targe 
Mercidfrs, the dncnia show'^, die cafe, the tall large buildiup, 
paved sirectj and Coca-i^b vendors. There tms nothing on 
Socotra. No roads, no taidSi no harbours, no naimal resources, 
no oik barely enough food to go round* no iiiorn:>\ . .. Maccrially 
it was a dead loss: as far as he or 1 could sec it always would be. 
His liitic girl was sick. Always one was &ccd with disease and 
no w'ay lo cure it. And primitivtness and poverty. And loneli¬ 
ness* Ibraldm, 1 fck sore^ was a lonely man, feared, respected^ 
in authority, well off by Socotran standards^ but poor b>* 
compariflon with overseas, and yet lonely. He seemed in an 
isolated poriiion in hb deoiuigii vritii us, dmruated and unliked 
by die people he represented, dbtmsted by ourselves, rilting 
on die fence bciw^cco the two ddd nrgotmtmg subtly in a self* 
interested way. He tried to help botli rides, 1 am sure, but the 
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5 id« W€Tc rarely compaublc and only Ibral^im himself got the 
best of any bargain. 

How could I answer his question? Logically there no 
reason why i should iilcc Socotra. He thought 1 had come here 
TO work* xliat diis wo months of exile was part of my job. He 
didn^t know I wasn't getting paid for it and thai I was in debt 
at homi: in order to come here. How could he iinderstantl what 
attracted me about his country? I murmured diajmnted^ 
mcaningli^ repUes. I said the bedouin inlerested me. Ibrahim 
snd Issa laughed. 

Bedui?*^ Tlie idea seemed ridiciiluus. said 

Ibrahim Vpith contempt: tim place was bad enough, but they 
were the limit, Hadibo was poor, but the bedouin 

were pooTcr, and they could be contemned with cquanimiiy 
and $^-satJ^action. 

**Jebal tamaamJ* I said vaguely. dilfcient, 

intcrcsilngi" waving my hands to embrace everything, Ibrahim 
did tioT udderstand. How could he? 

*^My grandfather came from Jidda/' lie told me. “It k a 
good place.” 

t felt sorry for Ibr ahim, t felt 1 liked him for the Jirst time. 
Tlienc was no money question to discuss and he Just spoke as he 
felt. The aloofness^ tlie sclieming, the outrageous demands in the 
courteous, disowning voice, hail all gone, and here was just 
plain Ibrahim, a Utde soit>' for liimsclf, for his country, for lus 
daughter.... 

Tliai night it rained on us for the first time in Kadibo. About 
4.30 in tlse morning drops came through our mosqmto nets on 
ihe beds lying iu the open courtyntd and then a sudden unc^c- 
pected heavy ishnwer scattered us in confusion to the rooms, 
dragging our beds clumsily in our sleepiness through the door¬ 
ways and cursing and ^vrencliing at them as the mosquito net 
poles siucL It didn't last long* llus shower, but ihc efToct was 
spontaneous. The season had broken in a trEomrnt and die 
next day there was a coolness in the air that 1 had not felt 
before, and low dark puEs of cloud bioke away iwm ihc mount- 
tains and blew low over the plain to die sea and gathered 
strengtli during the day so tliat the tun alione only uporadioiUy 
and the moutitaini were almoit ohUieraicd in the dark raim 
And the wind blew the wrong way, from over the sea. It was the 
north-east mons^ran, juai beginning and struggling with the 
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soufli'wcaicr. The two met over tUe mounutini and the ntiti 
feil tieavily there. At midday it was actually cool. We went 
down to Uve beadi and felt the cool wind from the sea on our 
faces. Some men of Mouri came in in tlieir canoci. This was 
die fini time tticy had been able to pm to sea for nearly jbe 
montlts and (hey laughed and slioutcd. They had been released 
from prbtjn and they ^united with us on the hard ihinglc and 
talked about it delightedly w‘hllc Musa stood making string, 
suspending a twisting bobbin from tils left hand. The boatmen 
took on coils of palm rope and some burmta and guat^skitis 
packed with dates and a fetv shoftitahSi and they paddled oil' 
back to Mouri tremendously happy. 

'I'he whole atmosphere had nhanged overnight. It was like 
spring in England. 

‘’Whan, that Aprllle wiili hb thourcs soote 
The droghce of Marche hath pcrced to the rootc .. 

Only this wasn’t April and it W‘asn’l England, but tiie spirit, 
the rejuvcntacencCj die sudden gladness was the same. The 
men repaired the fciicia for thdr gardens, vrith palm fronds 
bound together, enclosing the new now^vuiblc green vegetables 
that sprouted vigorously in the damp eartli. In the mornings 
the women went round tlic plants giring each a little water 
from a ^mui. Tobacco, pumpkins, beans, sweet potatoes, 
reared upwards. We reared upwards, tiic people rcaml, 
sensing strongly the changing of tlie scaaons. Cnmeb came and 
wen^ bearing sacks of anonymotu cotnmoditin, a caqocnter 
repaired hurii under the date palms by the beach and the 
climax came on Wednesday, 'Die rotten gnren hulk that we 
had seen lying disconsoLaie on its side at Garrieh put to sea, 
robed its sail. Hew a red Hag, .tnd sailed ihntugh llie green sea 
along the coast, firing a cannon and beating drums. It anchored 
off Hadibo and lay rolling and describing cirtlcs round its 
anchor^iain wluJe the saitois put ashore in boats low tti ihc 
water, towed with paddles like riDe-target markers, and the 
entire Juvenile; population, girb and all, crowded ihe shore to 
watch. That night the drums beat in Hadibo and the men Mng 
at the seaward end of the town, a. fast repetitive tune nppn>> 
priatc to the occasion. 

It was spring all of a sudden. Spring and the cumpletion of 
the year's cycle and a release from imprisonment and a prambe 
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cl cmp^ iUicl p^turagc and J&urs Jt/iU all at the fame time* Ttic 
change of windi the few drop of rain, and all iHs, - » ^ in our 
urban communidts we only rardy estperieiice tluj sudden 
quickening of life that ipring bringi* We don't ajSfodate die 
croiiuscs which wc condeaceiitl to notice wdi the sowing of 
crop and the breeding of birds. Even die dog feeb the spring* - * ^ 

Ihe wet brought out the mosquitoes* They hadn't been bad 
up to now. But soon as the sun was down they icamc out m 
hundreds. They filled the rooms and tJie courtyaid with their 
whine* diffeteni pitches of whine* suggesting diiTcrent sorts of 
mosquiiOp or prhap die same mosquitoes at diifcrcni stages of 
hate and bad tempr. it was a frightemrig noise and yci they 
didn't seem to bile verj.* often- 1 dept under blaitkeU, it was so 
eooU 

It hud ruined In the mountaiiii. The bathing pool m the 
wadi was w^aahed a^vay and lonenu fell over all the rocks and 
crags. Qu the second day of die rain, in the evening after dinner, 
ii small wadi appeared under John's bed os he lay asleep. Hdl 
diverted it round die tent, digging a course for il with a trowel, 
and in the moTning they watched this new inddiom waterway 
splash over tile KJshln trrrace of incense. Above Mobc 
house svatcT was pouring in fcathciy cascades over the black 
granite cliBs* It came across the fields from Shehuly and poured 
over die sliter rock in wlutc ribbons which were dispersed iiiio 
spray long before dtey reached live bottom^ 500 feet below. TJie 
paths w ere all rumiing water and the mud gurgled A shimmer of 
green appeared in die red Faragey vaJlcy-T, hardly noticeable 
except from Jt distance, anti there were tJic beginnings offcliagc 
on the scrub. The women were busy planting their hamit lu the 
little fields and some fields looked strong and healthy with pale 
green shoots six inches high. The lobaoco was thrivtng, tlirecor 
four feel tugli- Over Adlm duy after day streamed herrfa and 
berth of the Litde Sulian's goats and sheep and a few cows, 
seeking fresh pasturages on the other side of the muuQtain, 
low down where the new green was coming ^vith the ruins. TTicre 
w as a complicated movcmcjit of herds alt over the island, sheep 
into Hudibo, goats westwards towards QuiaiuiyUi goats to the 
Southern Plain. Tlic bedouin were moving, too* The men of 
KJilun hud moved over the ridge bclimd them. Ali hud airtady 
moved tij a new cave in MoUe. The once poptikted villugei of 
Odoliar, Hus liijs, and Etziujialt were practically deserted. 
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Where had they gone lo ? To the deserted viUages on the borrtn 
parts of Ute island we had seen on the way to Raa hfomi and 
on the Sotitben) Piain? The whole island was moving, active. 
Motivated like the buds of the trees that were pushing out 
leaves. Tlic water filled the wadis and came pouring down to 
the plains. At the foot of the main KishJn wadi the pools became 
deep and almost unfordable for camels. The tniddic wadi on 
the plain was in spate. It had been a bone-dry wadi of sand, anti 
now a foot-high wall of water was pouring down and had almost 
reached the sea. A lot of little silver fish with black stripes were 
swimming at die catreme end of tJie wadi as far as the wnter 
had reached, leaping out of the water and stranding Utem- 
selves. Tlicn the wadi readied the sea and you had to wade 
aerres. 

The last day* slipped quietly by, t went round the town 
hnulimg my fUming and tapc-recoidtng. Peter dug some more 
out of the fort at Suk and made a survey of the village. Mesna 
helped him with the plane tabling while the rest of the village 
sto^ around in amazement and peered tlirough die trletcope 
of the alidade. Richard sometimes went with him and collected 
mosquito larvae, snails, ivater-boatmcii and fish, helped by the 
boy Hamii, who lived witii Mesnm In Mesna's house Richard 
hunted for bed-bugs while Mesna himself chased liomeis 
round the rooms armed with a FUt-gun. fie got one, two got 
away, but he showed tremendnus spirit. All the children of the 
village were lined up in order that Richard could count the 
number of spleens that were enlarged with malaria. Altogether 
11 boys, 3 girls and « babies formed up under Mesna's orders. 
There was only one absent without leave, he said, and he was 
in the hills. After tiic count Richard gave each child a piece of 
Kendal mint cake, Ridiard asked Mesna to find the right 
sort of people for blood sampling, and Mesna offered his own 
arm first, as an example to the rest. He was a fine man, Mesna, 
and a good head-man. But there was only one bedu In Suk, die 
Village Idiot, who was bled successfully, 

Always there were people demanding medieme. One woman 
allowed her breast to be examined. Tliis was a triumph and 
showed that the docton were getting tlie people’s confidence. 
Musa came one morning and asked if Ririia^ would like to 
go and Attend to a man who had been stabbed by a fish. Richard 
came back helping along an eldrriy AfritHn. He had been 
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stabbed on the in$ide of Ills right thigh by a rwordfiah as hr was 
wading ashore froni hti canoe and the wound caused him 
great pain. Richard quickly boiled same instrufflcnts and 
injected him with penicillin and morphine. .After a quarter of 
an hour the man breame dreamy and comfortable, Richard 
tliitn applied four tubes of local aitaesthcdc round the wound. 
Tile initial stab gave tlie patient a lot of pain and bent the 
needle but soon all pain Icfi him and he sank hack with a sigh. 
Peter passed the inatmmenti wiiilr Richard probed the wound. 
He found no foreign-body and sewed the wound up with cat¬ 
gut. The old man was delighted when he felt the pain go out of 
him and sat against the wall, Ivad a few suds at his pipe and 
then fell asleep on the surgery floor, where he remained till 
nightfall He made a good recovery, proudly dcmoniitraicH 
how well he could walk after a few days, and was evciUualty 
discharged with a tremendous faith in European mcdidnc- 
There was never a moment's peace in Hadibo, If it wasn't 
patients banging at the door it was a host of small boys with 
squashed and battered insects in a rusty tin full of water, the 
nearest they could get to formaldehyde. Tlicy clamoured for 
floira and biscot as remuneration and even brought along a 
small sparrow, with one foot tied by a piece of thread, wfuefa 
we liad to set free. Iftt wasn't die boys it was Musa with water 
in the CaJlex peiru) can, fetched a well in the street: 
nr somebody to sell fish or onions or a ihatdah or pearls or silver¬ 
ware: or All arrived in the dark from Klslun with bloods. 
Always somebody was hammering at the knocker. 

One morning it was Salim fain Abdulla, arrived most 
unexpectedly from Ills cave ai Risliin. He just drifted into our 
tiving-mom and said: “Take a piece of paper." So we took a 
piece of paper. 

“Write on it," he said. 

“Do what?" 

"Write on it.” He imitated the motion of writing. 

"Wlrnt shall we write?" we asked. 

"Write to the other saliibs on the hill," he sold. 

So we wrote: "We me all very well and hope you arc too. 
Don’t pay this man anything for deUvering this letter. 
You«.. 

“Shall 1 take it to the saliiht?'' Salim asked. 

“No,” we said, in a friendly manner. 
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^'Tamaam/' he »aldi, imd drifted out 33 nondialantly at he 
had come. 

We were having conveisalions like that. 

One day it was Rashid, die diminutive mcithant from the 
Fenian Gul^ with the staring round eyes. Rashid had been 
asked six weeks previously to obtain two shamlahj for Richard. 
He promised to get them from the hiUa, special bright ona. 
He showed Richard one black one and Richard said it wasn't 
what he wanted and so Rashid said he ^vould gel a better one. 
And so oftt evening he came into the surgery and laid he had 
a ihamtoA to show Richard. Richard was busy with patients but 
&)und time to gel away to Rashid’s house, "After an age of 
watting—the best mosquito catdiing time, too~he produced 
ten. in desperation [ asked him if 1 could sec ihe thamhh, 
Rashid got it ouL It was tlic same dull oid black one that he 
had shown me weeks ago I" 

Very early one morning, as we were starting on our break¬ 
fast, there was a dmnderouA knock on die door and a very 
agitated Rubbexlips was admitted. Hts clastic mouth was meet 
woebegone. "When aro you leavtiig? When arc you leaving?" 
lie asked. We Said not for a week or SO. He tiien asked if he 
could Q.y back to Aden with ua and we as fur as we were 
oonccnicd he could, but it would depend ultimaicly on the 
captain of the aeroplane. “Good,” he said, and went out. A 
few minutes later there were more thunderous knocks at the 
door. Rubberlips w*as adnutted again, carrying all his belong¬ 
ing! wrapped up in a brge cloth. He came into the courtyard 
and Sal ^wn against the wail. After wc had finished breakfast 
we again told Rubberlips that wc wouldn’t be leaving for a 
week or so. “Ves,” he said, "but 1 want to be sure you don’t 
go without me." As he had been marooned on Socotra for a 
whole year wc could undeistand liis frame ef mind. 

The days passed. 1 sent a tncisage to the Royal Air Force 
asking iliem to confirm that a plane wouid be arriving on 
October 3rd to take us off, A reply came back which was 
disturbing in the extreme. "Can confirm \'aJetu will position 
iudf for uplift Socotra end of this week or beginning of next." 

1 had planned a very tight schedule for die Inst few weeks on 
die island, wliich all depended on our flying out on October 
3rd and no earlier. We were going to have slbwed ounclva 
five days for a rapid trek to Qalansiya at the wesicin end of the 
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ItlunA But the ILA-F. mc^ge hit all chat on the head- We had 
to be Ttady to move at ahttwl a moment's notice* and it was 
likely that we would be siccing on our baebidea for an inordinate 
length of time wnicing for the plane. The move from Hadibo 
to die airstrip was a major one. One had to pack and set olT 
the day before in order to be at the ainttripia time for the plane's 
amTaL VV*e did not want xo be in Hadibo when the plane 
landed at Mouri j ii was all needlessly difficult and ttyingn I sent 
off a slgnix! asking for a mote exact confimuidon of date. But 
no reply came and we sat waidng. half the expediiioa in the 
hills, lialf in Hadibo. Ai last 1 gave ordrn that the bulk of the 
equipment diould be brought down &om the mountains with 
Jobn» w'hilc Mike stayed as long as he cculd^ and Neil came 
down last of all after staymg the last few days with Abdi and 
an absolute minimuni of stores^ collecting as many bloods aa 
he could. John came down to Hadibo with stores loaded on 
2t Camels. By September ey there waj adll no news from die 
R-A.F. and I sent word up to K ishin iliat the camp should be 
dismanded and the remainder of ilic party and equipment 
brought down on September ^9 in preparation for a rapid move 
to the airfield when new^ did at last come, Mike came down on 
Friday, September ^iStli. and I sent an Operational Immediate 
wireless signal asking to be informed when the plane would 
be coming. 

On the morning of the sgih Ndl and Abdi got the camp at 
Kishlii packed. 

threw aw'ay all the suntan creams which were imme* 
diatcly snapped up by the cam el-men amidst great shouts/* 
Neil vvrotCp '"They w™t off down the hill, poUmg on tlieir 
cameb* tails, soon after & o'dixk^ wtiiJc Mobc Ali and I *ct 
off in the oppemte direction in search of bloods,.. . By the time 
1 got back to Kjshin I Wiis so hungry that I deckled to mke in 
the rubbish licap lo see if I could find the two packets of 
Comprehensive Pood I had tirrown away this morning. I found 
the camp rite a litter of tins and paper* cvetything in the 
rubbish heaps hating been raked over and scattered- It looked 
very desolate and no Abdulla to moke me a pot of tea and 
bring me new rolls. 

'The evemng, as 1 came across the plain, >vas magical.. 
Over the sea die %ht changed from molti on the horLton to 
iimc-grecQ slashed with salmon-pink douds and fmally dupougb 
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violet anain to deepest blue, ulhouetted agaimi it the palm 
tnea of hJadibo. Behind me the mountaitu n»r very still and 
setene.” 

The mortung was chaotic. I had infornied Sheikh 

Ibrahim tliat I woulct be selling certain items of otir equipment 
and vroukl be intcmied to Lnow hh or anybody elic's bids. 
The iiom included pressure lamps. Primus stoves, packets of 
Comprehenave Food, Ovaltine, flour, kitchen equipment of 
all sons, boxes, padlocks, everything that wo did not need to 
take with ui back to England. In the morning everybody came 
round, Ibrahim, Issa, Omar All {the Swaltili-ipeaklng 
Bahreini], die flat-chested merchant with the bad breath, 
Thani; they crowded the courtyard inspecUng everything, 
pointing out that die presurc lamp had no glass and that the 
Primus had no spare parts, that the bed sagged and the chair 
was broken; I nicrely stated the price, heard their own bids, 
settled the price and then sold the same item to two different 
people, lost in the confusion, the raising of voices, the question¬ 
ing, fingering, complaining, chaos. I led them into the pantry, 
and showed them how they could make very agreeable cuttard 
with custard powder and Comprehensive Food. 

“Has it got vitamins?” Ibrahim asked. 

“Yes,” i said, "it has every vitamin In the world.” 

*'WiU it do me gpod? Will it do my daughter good?” 

I mode the costard, but I had mixed the Comprehenslw 
Food with cold water and it came out lumpy. The A^rario. 
Government sampled the custard, and looked at me strangely. 

”£fA hada? Whai’g this?” asked Issa. It was the first time 1 
could remember him speaking to me dtrocUy, 

“Custard,” I replied in Englisli. Tliey bought it because of 
the vitaminfi. It tasted to them like a slightly disagreeable 
metUeme. 

Then Ibrahim said He would like to buy the refrigerator. 
As it would have been impossible to have taken it back to Aden 
with us I readily agreed and sold it to him for three hundred 
and fdly sliitlings, which was mudi more than 1 had hoped for. 

Richard expl^ned to buo how tlie refrigerator worked, how 
one filled it with kerosene and kept the burner at sucJi 0 height 
and where liie ice came and how tlic back iliould always be 
hot But Ibrahim waa not interested. He wasn't listening to 
what Richard was saying, I doubt if he ever got it workuig. 
Q 
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I dotibt if bf ever it working. It is probably nanding in 

his house, warm and Tcdnndant, a gltirious cupboard^ a mark 
of presdgr, like a Cadiltici or ebe fic has sold it. 

The buying and selling went on long into the c%Tning and the 
others packed and wailed for dinner. Dinner was postponed 
until the last of die purehasers Lad Jeft^ The little orphan 
cried quietly when be saw the preparations for our depanure, 
but he was fed and Mim led him home. We ate Richard's 
carefully planned and glorious dinner, ihr last we would have 
together on die island. VVe ate it jovially, iike schoolboys at end 
of term, but our excitement was mixed witli regret and tiredness 
at the coiifmion of the day- Soup, crayfish* omciettes^ curried 
fbh and rice, dulled plums and custard, fried sardines on fried 
bread, washed dowin Vkiih icy Eemonade and Lot wlusky and 
lemon and coffee and cigarettes aftawards. The last night in 
Hadibo, I thought, make the best of it. I packed after dinner, 
feh on to my bed and slept Lke a pudding till dawn. 

The last dawn in Hadibo. We saw it come up in lernons and 
oranges over Jebcl Hawari and photographed it as it lit tiic 
white flat houses of the town, the narrow streets, the palms 
siilioncttcd like trees in a Florentine painting, ilic sides of the 
moimtain alJ cracked and scarred, the puf6 of doud lit at the 
eaJicm edges. The mucEiin cried out. “Allah is great, Allah 
is great.. * * 

A hurried bntnklast and then the chsos began again as the 
sun got hotter^ Ibraliim still biirgaining, tht prices accqjied 
last fiiglii being rejected this morning; Mubarak wanting beds 
and chairs free; Thani w^aiting for a present—^ve gave him a 
pair of Lair clippcis which he shni^cd at* so we gave him a 
mosqtijto net whicfi plea^d him* The camel-men banged at the 
door, swooped in, handling boxes and cases, trying them for 
weight to we which were the lightest in their old familiar style. 
The courtyard scetlied. Everybody was doing different things. 
Noise, shouts* confusion. Omar All was bouncing up and down 
on a campbed: "How' much, mUtcr? How much thij bed? 
It sags, tnuLer* act worth five ihillings.” TJie IJttlc Sultan 
came and went, carrying hags and boxes, and wiicering through 
his adenoids* An old man sat pasxionlie&s In the midst of the 
diaof in that hot courtyard, dutching a packet of jeyes Toilet 
Paper, llie atiction went on, the orphan was fed. At last the 
30 cameb were loaded and set off towatds the followed 
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iliortly by N'ciJ and John. Tht rest of us lai vvatdiing ihe bits of 
paper blow about ia die yard, grateful for a momciit's silence. 

Miltc and I set out in the ailnnoon, tioLding Eirge round clay 
pots carefully in our hands to take to England as mementoes. 
Richard stayed belli nd to look after die blwd grouping. Peter 
remained with him as interpreter. Tivo camels and four donkeys 
were well and truly loaded and set out in front of us. We totik 
a last look back at Badibo, a long line of white on the plain, 
the white nunaret of the mcisque cleaTty visible and the tali 
wild palm. \Vc looked back at the mniit|tn*nT r Would we ever 
sec them again in our lives ? 

It was hot tailing over the aqi^a again. Wc reached Kedah 
at nightfall and found a guide to take us on in the darli. We 
followed him through the scrub UU we saw a light burning in 
the middle of the plain. li was llie liurricaDc lamp in tlte dis¬ 
used R.A.F. buitfling. Xeii and John were just going to bed 
when we arrived but they gave ui some stew which we ate with 
our fingers^ and some cotd Nescafe, dclidous out of John's 
btama which had been sacrificed on the ftce. 

Wc slept that night in the lee oi‘ the R.A.F, min under the 
shelter of a tarpaulin etreiched between two walk and licld 
down with sfones. The wind shook it witli a cracking (loUc* 
and in die ruin next to ours the catnel-mcn sal in Uic light of a 
fire and chattered into the night. Our four donkeys arrived out 
of the darknrss and I slept sporadically till dawn. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


THE LAST DAYS 

Dawn tame cariy over tJjc Haggicr; the great pile of douck 
wai lemotKoloured and pcarl^grey. At five it waj >tilJ cool and 
the plain stretched Car away to the low itilh in die west, coveted 
with rolUng clouds as round ai pumpkins. On the skyline of the 
plain were mined building and two donkeyi grazing quietly. 

The camd^men wanted thdr tnoncy. Ali bin Khaled came 
up after breakfast and worked out an a scrap of paper what 
1 should pay. He had probably worked it out hours ago in Ids 
brad. He pretended he was surprised at what the ansvi-cr was. 
We couldn’t agree over die pay. He wanted money for two 
days, 1 refused—die camcl'tacn lutd done only one day’s work. 
They liad taken five hours from Qadhub to the aintiip which 
was a journey of only an hour and a lialf. They claimed moiicy 
Ibi the return journey to fladibo on die second day, but we had 
Jmd enough of that. They could have got b,Tck to Hadibo 
yesterday if they had worked lionestly, and 1 refused to pay 
for the empty retutn joumey. A great sliindig arose. They 
till crowded around. The donkey muqaddcm demanded two 
days' pay for the donkeys. 

They stood around demanding money and saying things I 
could not undcistand, Mike and 1 just sat on the woc^cn 
boxes. It was difficult to carry on an argument when neither 
side understood what the other was saying or even cared what 
the other Was saying, firm in the convictiou of its own rightnesa. 
Then Ali spoke. The gist ofit wjis that tf we didn’t pay the men 
for two days they would load ali our «juipmimt on to the 
camcb and take it back to Hadibo. .Mike got out the Jong 
wooden case contouiiiig die 410 diotgun and I asked him not to 
open it but only to unbuckle the straps. Some of the men went 
away. Most of them were not interested in the problem; the 
camels all belonged either to the Sultan or to Ihridiim and the 
money wouldn’t go to the drivtis. Ah stood fidgeting, uncertain 
what to do, afraid of losing face once Ids bluff had been called. 
Then hJeil and Jolm returned from a bathe in the sea and 
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ictrcted iiiltabb scgmicnu of tent poles. Wc were detcrmixicd 
not to let our equipment go and the donbliitg of otir atrcngib 
ended the argumcni. The camcl-mcti uotethtred Ojidr catneb 
and left without being pdd smytMng at all. It was another of 
those interesting sitiiadom^ time it was the Arabs 

who were at a disadvantage^ We ^vere leaving j most of our 
siores were already ai the aimrip ready for the airlift - wc were 
no longer dependent on Socotian uanspon and labour. The 
Arabs on tlie other hand were in danger of losing a day's pay 
(^a net ini::on9jdeTablc sum of jCSo) by eoz^inuiog with their 
argument and being so proud as to refuse our quite iair offer of 
payment. 

But it was csseiitial to fore warn Peter and Richard of die 
position itnd bring back as mudi of the cquipmcnl remaining 
LD Hadibo as poraible in huris, Neil and John arranged with a 
sabre-tootJicd Mouri head-man to hire a canoe for the voyage to 
Hadibo and back. Tliey arm'ed in fladibo at *2 p.m, after 
three hours at sea* collected Peter’s hamper of andent pots* 
some paraffin, a lamp^ a crate of skulls and Richard'i shamt&h^ 
Only the mcteoroIogicaJ equipment, Richard's pcrsanal 
belongings, the Sarge tent and ihc ice-boxes were Idi There 
had been no message from tlie R.A.F.| aUhough we had sent 
our secotui Operational Immediate signal a day or so previously^ 
Obviously something was wrong with the wireUis system* And 
now trouble witli the camehmen at the vcrji* last moment. .. r 

John and Neil came back huddled in the bounm of the 
canot, squeex-td beuveen the boxes. Thej' arrived at J unset, 
returning through the scrub in the darkness guided by Bares 
from my Xety pistol at quarter-hour intervals. They came 
through the darkness singing *Tor Those in Peril on the Sea‘\ 

In Hadibo in the evening Thani bin Ali called on Peter. 
He had turned diplomat, Ibrahim had sent him because he was 
in our greatest confidence^ Thani was vcr>" friendly and civil. 
He said that ibrobim much regrcued he could do no more for 
us until Mr. Batting paid the carnehmen all tlieir w^agea and 
the matter was tcttlcd. Peter said he didti^t know any thing 
about it but would see me toinoiTDw- 

But to Peter^s surprise, on the next day, before he had been 
able to *ee me:, AIJ bin KJialed arrived at brcakfast-rJme and 
asked if wt wotild like mote caoieli. This was a complete change 
of front and so Peter ordered three cameU aitd gqt four. He 
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also brought tcUcr iu Arabic rram Ebmliiin saying would he 
ask Mr. Botdng to pay seven shillings (insread offiXlctn shillings) 
for the return journey, llic camels SCI olT loaded witJi everything 
that could be spared and 1 met them at Qadhub. 

1 had set off at nine dint morning in. one of two canoes 1 
was taking to fladtbo to transpoit all the equipment from 
Hadibo to the aiistiip. A boy sat si the stem and his father 
at tile bow, and all iLruugh Uic voyage through the green sea 
beneath the eroded yellow shorr where the sea lapped gently 
into the whorls and caverns of the rock, in Utc cool of the 
marnmg, with a brccie blowing off the sea, they sang a song 
in lime with the strokes of ihdr paddles. "Ya-a-a-a, AbduU-a, 
ya-a-a, AbduU-a,” they sang. They didn't seem to know any 
more ivords- They paddled streniiously w'iihaut ev'cr stopping 
while a few yards to port three relatives paddled in the other 
huri and held a conversation with my own boat>boys from time 
to time. The sea was calm and as the sun rose it glittered pain¬ 
fully and reflected the sun and burnt my sun-brown arms. 
We came after three-quarters of an hour to QadJiub. It looked 
a scruffy little place; the mud wliite-waslied houses seemed to 
be decaying and the whitewash was stained dirty brown. A 
battered sort of mosque rose above the other buildings and 
the diildren ran down to the beacit and stood between the 
caitoes to watch us go by. The boatman poinlcd and said 
and tiiere sure enough iverc camels, tethered in the 
shade of a great rock near the fuol of the aqaba. We went in 10 
the small cove to the cast of the tillage and I got out of the boat 
and waded through the water to I find. 

All was there with four camels and their drivers. He took 
my arm and drew me to sit down. Tlicy ^vere brmving coffee 
and wanted me to have sotne. 1 w'as very surprised to see him 
and glad to sec the camels taking the equipment to the airstrip. 

After a short lime J IcA and paddled some of tlic w'ay to 
Hadifao encouraged by all the five boat-boys. I landed at two, 
soaked to the skin from the waves Umi had sometimes splashed 
ever into die boat. 

Peter and Richard were in the house having lundi. The 
lionise looked bare and forlorn, a litter of paper and unwanted 
boxes, only a table still up and ihe tcfiigerator still making ice 
in the surgery, it w-as sad somehow* to sec the house now. 

No mrssage had come from the R.A.F. Radio communicu- 
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tioa with Muknlla was established three times a d»y—once at 
8 a,tn., again at 8.^5 and lastly ai 7 p.m. Nodiuighad come ia 
the morning. I went round to theaskaris’ house at Qireeand still 
□othitig bad come. I drafted die tiutd OperaLioual Immediate 
signal, drank tea with Omar Ali and tire and liie pot¬ 

bellied merchant with the bad breatli, and hD]>cd to God some 
message would come la the cveniiig. It was the very last message 
we could hope to receive, as I had decided to move with the 
ice-boncs to the airstrip the next day whether a message came 
or not. 

In the evening Ibralritn paid us a social vUiu Wc discussed 
business in Sw^aliili ■ I said I did not wish to pay the se^nm diillinp 
for the cumels' return journey and Ibnliim said he did not rjiud, 
as it was up to me and I could pay them or nor as 1 wished. Tlieii 
the subject became more general. He talked about the prices 
^Aj fetched in Aden. He told me that blankets were sold for 
fifteen shiUIngs each in Aden and liiai Major Snell liad bought 
50 and a Royal Naty captain had bought a huge one ftir one 
hundred and fifty shillings. \Vc talked fibtmt other visitors. He 
remembered Harold tngrarmand Sir .Bematil Reilly who visi ted 
the islaiid when he was a boy, and Major Spencer Cooke and 
Mr. Popm' and others. He talked about the fluency of their 
AraWc. He was very friendly andJ felt again tliat I liked him now, 

^Vc parted good ftiends after arranging for two canoes (o 
take us to Mouri the next day. 

Peter and All had sailed to the airstrip during die afternoon, 
taking everything except one sleeping-bag, one camp bed, a 
box of kitchen uteiuib and the vacuum boxes. Musa cooked 
us omelette and fish for dinner, and os we ate its the desolate 
courtyard amongst the whining, swinish mostiujtoc? Rubberlips 
came with a message. The message was brief hut ivM all we 
wanted: 

"Wednesday, 3 repeat 3 October.” 

^VTe went to bed very relieved that &U our planning for the 
last few day* had been correct. We tossed a coin to dedde who 
sfiould sleep in the camp-bed and who in the ilerping-bag. 1 
slept in the camp-bed and Richard slept in the slccping-bag on 
the ftoor of the yard. I slept in my underclotlics without any 
bestding. My underclothes w.'cre stilJ svcl with salt water and 
made my skin very sore, but there was nothing else to wenr. 
At one in the morning 1 woke up feeling very cold and slept 
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only sporadiciilly, praying for the momiog to comr- 1 got up at 
4.3a and Muta came won aAemrardi and cooked breakfast 
for us of Forage and tinned sausages. We gave him a very large 
baksheesh for lus excelLent and Hilling service, said good-bye 
to Tbrahun and the merchants who had come this early to 
make sure that the goods they had bought H'ere still thepe to 
take away. The orplian came in and cried again as he saw us 
preparing to leave. Good-bye, good-bye, vre would never sec 
them again. 

Tlic ice-boxes were loaded into one canoe with Richard and 
tnyseJf; RubberUps and Mubarak inio the otlicr. We were 
paddled strongly by two Africans and took altcmate puds at 
Richard’s pipe. There was nothing to do but relax during the 
three-hour journey to die airstrip. A school of flying fish Jumped 
out of the water nearly into our boat. 1 saw Badlbo for the 
last time, white among the palms, and the snouniams, and the 
aqaba and Qadhub, 

We landed at Mouri at ro.30, 1 set off at once over the plain 
towards the ai [strip, Richard organised a party to carry the 
ice-boxes and they arrived at the camp aflcr half an hour. Omar 
All had already arrived to ooJIcet the camp-beds and mosquito 
nets he had bought from us, and he had already infomictl the 
others that the planes were coming, to ibcir great relief. I U.ad 
a quick cup of tea, a wash and shave and a change of clothes. 
1 started to pay out All bin Khaled, counting out 
shilling pieces, when we heard the drone of an aircraft. It came 
over fiom the north-west, and drded low over die airfield. 
Mcil held ant a red towel in a vain attempt to indicate the wind 
direction to the pilot, who was obviously very uncenain of the 
lauding conditions, while Mike set fire to the scrub and Peter 
fired the Very pistol. 1 got frantic trying to pay out money to 
All and answering the merchants who clamoured round asking 
for items of equipment which I could not now find and paying 
the money back that they had given me, and trying to get myself 
ready and the boxes out on to tiie edge of the airstrip. It was 
chaos again for the umpteenth time. Screaming of Arab voices, 
trying to do many t hing s at once, the shredding of ners'cs. 
Neil and Richard were suddenly surmunded by a horde of 
clnmauring patients who had got tviiid of our departure and 
wanted a last final cure or tonk. The R..A.F. crew got out and 
added to the chaos. 
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A lecood plane arrived &l midday, TUe last lot of ponenr 
boys and men iiom Mouii and Qadhub« shified our stufT to 
the aeroplane. An R,A,S,C, and lieutenant listed the loads 
and mode sure each aircraR had a correct payload. 1 paid 
the men G>r the last time as they sat in a dnrcle niimd the almost 
empty mancy->box, a sbilUng for each boy and two shillings for 
each man. Richard and Neil got four more bedouin blot^ to 
make the total a hundred^ and packed the thermoi boxes with 
ice the R,A.F, had specially brought over. We said good*bye 
to Mubarak, very disappointed because no fresh flour or 
cigarettes had arrived for the garrison. Ali bin Rhaled stood 
under the wing looking very sad. 1 did not notice M m till the 
door of the plane had been shut and the flrst engine was turning 
over. Then it was too late to say good-bye and AU walked all 
by himselT over to tlie camels, and as we Uuiicd down to begin 
the takeoff I saw him and hk four camels slowly nutirmg their 
way over the plain towards Qadhub, 

^Ve took off at 1.30, We made a tight circle over the airfield 
and then (lew low over the coast, at about 50 feet. We stared 
out of the windows at the hot, yellow, barren sbon, lapped 
by the green sea, and at the occasional village of hovels and 
tlic lonely Oshertuen by their canoes staring up at os. We flew 
twice over Qaiansiya as I filmed through the port-hole window, 
and then we flew north-W'Cst and saw the end of the island, a 
cliff of sheer rock obscured by drab ctoudi, vanish very slowly 
and unwillingly from sighL Then we were at 8,000 feet over die 
sea, feeling the coolness and the dryness in our nostrils, astrange, 
pleasant sensation. 

^Ve read letters from home and opened tins of cold stewing 
steak with n penknife. The Ctvet cat in the biscuit box made the 
cabin smell. 
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Short glossary of Aiohic 


•gal 

cord of mn Arab 

m&b (mafiah) 

hcothdm 

tnogiuitt 

aqals 

b^d 

JT 

mcqoderiTl 

bjut 

enougli; med in cof^ 

rmahadda 


vefintfon In the 



icnic oT^Wdl, yoa 

ns'or 


ice,. 

naftB 

betmIL 

oil drum 

noqboda 

(A^ara/ baraiml) 

NotM 

hhcot 

biscuit 

ndiid 

bombe 

milfrt 


burnia 

pm 

tiguiiui 

tcliu 

money 


ferongi 

Frank, n Eutopcan 

mignt 

tuiah 

loinriolb. orien 
reaching down lo ' 
Jtat above the 
anklet 

qai 

baboob 

wind 


hakok 

dm 


hinm 

wocmrcLp the women's 
quorccti 

rtkil 

blna 

here 

Bhib 

liumor 

donkey 


him 

diig-out cuioc 


jbr# 

nc^k, used for pcin- 



dUiii injection 

Kalooml 

wmh 

lotmt 

sombuq 

itA 

plateau 

tonm 

kaftn 

bat* wd to fdcr to 

ihiiib 


cloth csT Arab licacl- 

ihanilah 


cLrcif 

ihofi 

kam 

Jiow much, how 
many 

iii|aya 

korib 

near 

tJUlUUIZll 

koimrii 

ckrfc^ one who can 

toriq 


retd ibe Koran 

vrxm 

lubrit 

match 


kbor 

cstiury 


kun 

all 


U 

no 


Ib Vrn 

bui 

weji 

kbfui 

milk 

r‘ 

Ickh 

why 

Lubnn 

inccioc 

1 aamaan 


3^1 


there is QDt 
pnuL, m"*^*^*” 
com (a Socom 
head^mjto 

hrtuf ^ f p-^ 

& fWCCi 

dhow captaifi 
a ChTiKian 
bwins (a Swahili 
vwird) 

dance {h Swahili 
word] 

ipou m *iaioi 
privet-lDce Icnvoi of 
the ETte OiAtf 
iu, tkemd IcT iti 
HifoiiLitiiig effect; 
uttf itly b^ned in 
Aden ulooy 
tneajure of wdghtr 
apprta.oor pOUJid 
term of respect np- 
piied to Eutupet^ 
liltTJiIly EncRniifg 
friend 
pence) 
inuil dbow 

, n cUiificd butler 
Jp old Efum 
bluiketf rm 
tookt 

waiei cLitent fcir wa>v 
faiTTi 
■Ji light, 
poih 

ownenhlp marks, 
Uit ujied on 
Socotm 10 refer to 
bfamlioiF In local 
folk tncoidoc 
wficre 

Ot (a vocairvc wmd 
of addres] 
of long ago 


^Ai i 
okip 
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